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Dick  Dougherty  of  The  Times-Union  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  just  won  the  George 
Grella  Award. 

Dougherty  received  the  recognition  for 
the  Memorial  Day  edition  of  his  regular  col¬ 
umn  which  prefaced  the  busy  holiday  week¬ 
end  schedule  of  parades,  picnics  and  pleas¬ 
urable  excursions  with  a  touching  reminder 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  day.  He  wrote: 

"The  36th  Infantry  Division  put  out  a  pic¬ 
torial  history  back  in  1945.  .  .  . 

"We  hardly  ever  look  at  it  any  more. 

"It  seems  so  irrelevant, 

"And  sad.  All  those  men: 

3,974  killed.  Another  4,317 
missing.  And  19,052 

“In  the  back  of  the  36th 
Division  history  is  a  list  of 
names.  There  are  37,000  of 

“It  seems  you  can  hardly  ^  H 


read  an  inch  or  two  down  the  tightly  packed 
columns  without  coming  to  something  like 
this  one  on  page  98. 

“  ‘WASKOW,  Henry  T.,  Capt.,  Route  2, 
Belton.  Texas,  KIA. . . .’ 

“We  hardly  ever  pick  up  the  book  without 
turning,  eventually,  to  page  131. 

“Our  name  is  there. 

“When  we  look  at  it,  we  can’t  help  but 
feel  terribly  lucky.  And  perhaps  a  little  guilty. 

"We  look  at  all  those  KIAs  and  there 
seems  to  be  only  one  thing  to  say: 

-  “  ’Goddammit.’  ” 

^  ■■Wr  por  that  column  Dough- 

•H-  ^  erty  received  the  “superior 

"  accolade  from  Grella. 

Who’s  Grella?  A  Times- 
reader  who  wrote 
his  salute  the  day  he  read 
Dougherty’s  column.  That’s 
’Wm  the  best  judge  of  all. 


Gannett 


Boston  isa 

morning/inorniiig  town. 
"Bike  if  from  an  expert 


When  Max  Kaisennan  tells  you  something  about 
newspaper  readership  patterns  in  Boston,  you  can 
believe  it. 

After  all,  he’s  been  selling  papers  at  his  newsstand 
in  Boston’s  Copley  Square  for  almost  50  years  now. 

“Icaniemeniber  \dieiiwe  did 
abig  evening  business.” 

“As  recently  as  a  few  years  ago,  we  had  three 
evening  newspapers  in  Boston.  And  we  did  a  good 
deal  more  business  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning. 

“That’s  all  changed.  Now  we  do  our  biggest  volume 
between  7:30  and  9:30  in  the  morning. 

“In  fact,  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  I’d  say  our 
morning  business  is  up. . .  oh. . .  25%.  That’s  Herald 
and  Globe  sales  combined. 

“Our  evening  business? 

It’s  down,  definitely. 

Maybe  20%  over 


the  last  three  years.  And  it’s  because  people  are  buying 
their  newspapers  in  the  morning.  ’’ 

Boston’s  morning/nioming  buy. 

Statistics  support  Max’s  observations. 

Since  1974,  Boston’s  last  remaining  evening  news¬ 
paper,  The  Boston  Evening  Globe,  has  declined  18%  in 
circulation  (34,399  copies).^ 

At  the  same  time,  morning  newspaper  readership  in 
Boston  has  been  on  the  increase.  In  the  last  year  alone, 
Boston’s  two  morning  papers— the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  morning  Glote — increased  their  circulation  by 
a  total  of  23, 768  copies.^  What’s  the  point?  Simply  this: 

If  you  want  to  make  an  effective  media  buy  in  Boston 
today,  buy  Boston’s  morning  papers. 

When  you  do,  you  reach  over  80%  of  all  daily  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  readers  in  the  Boston  area.  No  other 
newspaper  buy  in  Boston  can  come  even  close  to  that. 
Boston’s  moming/moming  buy:  It  just  makes 
good  sense.  Street  sense. 

B  The  Boston  Herald  American 

mm  Boston  is  a  rnorning/rnoming  town. 

:  Pt  For  more  information  on  the  moming/moming  buy,  write  The  Boston  Herald  Americaa 

Market  Research  Department,  300  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02106, 


1—  ABC  raAsher's  Statement,  IstQiSwer.  1974, 
vs.  6  months  ending  September  31).  1(77.  r 

2—  ABC  Publidrer's  Statement.  IstQi^fiter.  19W, 

vs.  6  mondis  ending  September  30J^7.  * 


CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOW  WEIGHT  AFFECTS  GAS  MILEAGE 

THE  SAVINGS  CAN  BE  DOUBLED  IF  WEIGHT  IS  REMOVED  IN  THE  DESIGN  STAGE. 


A  designer  can  reduce  the 
exterior  dimensions  of  a  car 
by  a  few  inches  and  turn  it 
into  a  major  improvement  in 
gas  mileage.  That’s  because 
smaller  is  usually  lighter,  and 
a  lighter  car  doesn’t  need  as 
much  gasoline  to  go  a  given 
distance  as  a  heavier  one. 

It’s  really  a  process  of 
multiplication,  and  it  works 
like  this:  once  the  exterior 
dimensions  are  trimmed,  the 
bumpers  won’t  have  to  be 
quite  as  big,  the  frame  won’t 
have  to  be  quite  as  long,  and 
so  on.  This  saves  weight,  and 
the  savings  begin  to  multiply. 
Wheels,  axles,  as  well  as 
other  components,  can  often 
be  smaller. 

We  used  the  multiplier 
effect  when  we  designed  our 
current  1978  midsize  cars.  To 
illustrate  how  this  works:  if 
you  were  to  take  100  pounds 
of  golf  clubs  out  of  your 
trunk,  you  might,  depending 
on  the  car,  save  about  five 
gallons  of  gas  in  10,000  miles. 


But  if  you  take  the  same  100 
pounds  out  of  a  car  in  the 
design  stage,  you  won’t  need 
as  large  an  engine,  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  other  components 
to  get  good  performance.  So 
you  can  make  components 
smaller  and  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  gas  savings.  That’s 
what  we  try  to  do. 

In  redesigning  our  cars  to 
take  advantage  of  this  effect, 
we  made  extended  use  of 
lighter,  highly  durable  mate¬ 
rials  such  as  aluminum  and 
plastic,  adding  up  to  an 
average  weight-saving  of  685 
pounds.  As  a  rule  of  thumb, 
this  could  save  on  the 
average  about  75  gallons  of 
gas  in  an  ordinary  year  of 
driving  (10,000  miles). 

But  weight  isn’t  the  only 
thing  that  affects  mileage. 
Tire  inflation  pressures  are 
important,  so  are  lubricants. 
And  an  engine  has  to  be 
properly  maintained:  one 
defective  spark  plug  can 
knock  down  mileage  by  as 
much  as  ten  percent.  And 
remember,  keep  a  light  foot 
on  the  gas  pedal;  the  way  you 
drive  may  still  be  the  most 
important  thing  of  all. 

So  far,  in  our  new  resized 
cars,  we’ve  been  able  to 
reduce  weight  while  still 
meeting  all  the  safety  stan¬ 
dards.  In  these  new  cars  more 


corrosion-resistant  materials 
are  used.  Routine  mainte¬ 
nance  schedules  have  been 
stretched  out,  and  the  need 
for  certain  kinds  of  mainte¬ 
nance  has  been  eliminated 
entirely.  We’ve  done  this,  in 
our  opinion,  with  no  sacrifice 
in  passenger  comfort  or  use- 
able  space  in  the  trunk. 

Most  important  is  the 
simple  fact  that  saving 
weight  saves  gasoline. 

Our  goal  is  to  build  cars 
that  are  more  and  more  effi¬ 
cient,  to  design  them  to  meet 
our  customers’  needs,  and  to 
sell  them  at  prices  the  av¬ 
erage  American  can  afford. 
That’s  the  only  way  we  can 
succeed  in  our  competitive 
business. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effoji  to  give  cus- 
tonms  useful  information  about 
their  cal's  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 

General  Motors 

People  building  transportation 
to  serve  pi'ople 


“People  paper” 
opens 
its  pages  for 
refers’  views 

School  children  and  community  leaders.  Poets  and 
angry  consumers.  Every  reader  has  a  forum  in  the 
Evening  Independent,  St.  Petersburg's  "people  paper." 

"V\fe're  trying  to  show  readers  that  the  First 
Amendment  belongs  to  them,  even  though  we  own 
the  printing  press,"  says  Robert  M.  Stiff,  editor. 

Innovative  formats  invite  reader  involvement: 


a  daily  editorial  page  that  gives 
community  leaders  freedom  to  write 
on  any  subject,  express  any  opinion. 


a  "people  to 
people"  feature 
that  publishes  the 
artistic  expressions 
of  readers. 


a  weekly  feature  that 
solicits  children's  thoughts 
on  a  particular  subject. 


the  state's 
oldest  consumer 
"action"  line. 


"V^fe  want  to  be  the  good  neighbor  down  the  block  to 
our  readers,  to  show  we  care  about  them  as  individuals,' 
says  Stiff. 

It's  a  policy  that  pays  off  in  reader  loyalty,  advertising 
acceptance  and  impressive  awards  for  journalistic 
excellence.  One  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing  afternoon 
newspapers,  the  Independent,  led  all  six-days-a-week 
newspapers  in  color  linage  in  1977  and  was  among  the 
nation's  leaders  in  total  advertising  for  six-day  papers. 


Hlptpraburg 

;-^...^flORIDAS  MST  NEWSPAPER 

Evening  Independent 

The  People  Paper 
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JUNE 
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20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 

27  28  29  30  31 

JUNE 

25- 29 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  The 

Davenport.  Spokane.  Washington. 

26- 30 — The  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention.  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel. 

Detroit. 


JULY 

1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  The  Olympic.  Seattle. 

5- 9 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Boston  Sheraton. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Cavalier  Hotel.  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 
9-14— Newspaper  Management  Seminar,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

12- 15 — Music  Critics  Association  annual  meeting,  Sheraton-Universal 

Hotel,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

13- 15 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Broadwater  Beach,  Biloxi. 

13- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  weeklies. 

Penn-Wells  Hotel,  Wellsboro. 

14- 16— Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  State  Lodge,  Gulf  Shores. 

16- 19— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Maui  Surf  Hotel, 

Maui,  Hawaii. 

18-21 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Copy 
Editing  and  Headline  Writing  Seminar,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

20-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association/National  News¬ 
paper  Association,  Promoting  the  Total  Newspaper  for  weeklies, 
Stouffers  Inn,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

20-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Pinehurst. 

23-26 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  News¬ 
paper  in  Education,  Charleston  Post  and  News  &  Courier. 

25-26 — Pennsylvania  Press  Institute,  Classified  Phone  Room  Seminar, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Press  Center,  Har¬ 
risburg. 

30-Aug.  2— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Las  Vegas. 

AUGUST 

7- 11 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

13-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Copy 
Editing  and  Headline  Writing,  El  Paso  Times. 

13-18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Convention,  Hotel  Hershey, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

17- 19 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Canaan  Valley  State  Park. 

27-30— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  The  Gideon  Putnam, 

Saratoga  Springs. 

27- 30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Designing  and 

Packaging  the  Newspaper,  Courier-Journal,  Louisville. 

28- SepL  2— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association/American 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Marketing  Seminar,  Scottsdale 
Conference  Center,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 9 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Ledge,  Table  Rock 

Lake,  Branson,  Mo. 

8- 9 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Holiday 

Inn,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

10-13 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  News¬ 
paper  Content  for  Today's  Readers  Seminar,  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News. 

13- 17 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Europe  Confer¬ 

ence,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton  Inn,  Johnstown.  Pa. 

15- 17 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Rochester 

Americana. 

15- 17— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  MGM  Grand  Hotel, 

Reno,  Nevada. 

16- 19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Breakers  Hotel,  Palm 

Beach,  Florida. 

18- 20— Action  Line  writers  and  broadcasters  conference,  sponsored  by 

Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning.  N.Y.,  Hilton  Inn. 

21- 23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Treadway  Inn, 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

22- 24 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel, 

Ocean  City,  Maryland. 
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Speaking  of  “the  other  guys"  who  DON'T  own  All  we  have  are  28  daily  newspapers,  four 

the  blimp.  .  .we're  the  OTHER  other-guys.  residential  building  lots  which  you  can't  get  to 

because  there  aren't  any  roads  (we  got  them  with  a 
That's  us.  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.  No  bal-  newspaper  in  North  Carolina)  and  150  acres  of 

loon.  No  fleet  of  jets  (not  even  one  small  jet,  Christmas  trees,  also  inaccessible,  which  came 

although  to  be  perfectly  honest  about  it,  we  do  rent  vvith  a  paper  in  New  York.  That's  it. 

a  dandy  little  propeller  plane  to  get  to  places 

we've  discovered  but  the  airlines  haven't).  It's  not  Can  a  rather  disorganized  newspaper  company 

just  that  we  don't  have  a  gas  bag,  but  we  also  don't  with  a  strong  libertarian  persuasion  and  no  Har- 

have  a  rest  camp  for  weary  executives,  a  director  vard  MBA  on  the  staff  make  it  in  the  modern 

of  corporate  planning,  an  operations  manual  that  world?  Can  the  OTHER  other-guys  continue  to 

can  turn  any  schlemiel  into  a  publisher,  an  annual  grow  and  put  by  a  few  dollars  for  expansion  and 

shoulder-to-the-wheel  sales  meeting,  a  budget  improvement?  We'll  tell  you  more  about  ourselves 

committee  or  a  fellow  from  the  bank  on  our  board  presently, 

of  directors.  We  do  not  own  even  one  radio  or  tv 
station. 


the  other  other-guys 


C.  H.  Hoiles,  Chairman  •  625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  •  (714)  835-1234 


THE  REGISTER,  Santa  Ana.  Calif..  ANAHEIM  BULLETIN.  Anaheim.  Calif  DAILY  STAR  PROGRESS.  La  Habra  Calif  VICTOR  VALLEY  DAILY  PRESS  Victorville 
Calif.;  APPEAL -DEMOCRAT.  Marysville.  Calif.:  PORTERVILLE  RECORDER.  Porterville.  Calif  TURLOCK  DAILY  JOURNAL  Turlock  Calif  THE  GAZETTE- 
TELEGRAPH.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.:  NEWS-HERALD.  Panama  City.  Fla  .  PLAYGROUND  DAILY  NEWS.  Fort  Walton  Beach.  Fla  THE  NEWS  TRIBUNE  Fort  Pierce 
Fla.:  JOURNAL  REVIEW.  Crawfordsville.  Indiana.  SEYMOUR  DAILY  TRIBUNE.  Seymour.  Indiana.  COLUMBUS  TELEGRAM  Columbus  Nebraska  CLOVIS  NEWS 
JOURNAL.  Clovis.  Now  Mexico:  GASTON  I A  GAZETTE.  Gastonia.  No  Carolina.  KINSTON  DAILY  FREE  PRESS.  Kinston.  No  Carolina  THE  SUN-JOURNAL  New  Bern 
North  Carolina:  DAILY  NEWS.  Jacksonville.  No.  Carolina:  THE  LIMA  NEWS.  Lima.  Ohio  BUCYRUS  TELEGRAPH-FORUM.  Bucyrus  Ohio  ODESSA  AMERICAN 
Odessa.  Texas:  VALLEY  MORNING  STAR.  Harlingen.  Texas.  THE  MONITOR.  McAllen  Texas.  THE  BROWNSVILLE  HERALD.  Brownsville.  Texas  PAMPA  DAILY 
NEWS.  Pampa.  Texas.  HORNELL  EVENING  TRIBUNE.  Hornell  New  York:  WELLSVILLE  REPORTER.  Wellsville.  New  York 


THE  N.E.W.$  *  MADE  NEWS 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference! 

No  other  comparably  priced 
system  offers  all  these  features 
in  a  single  package! 

NEW  TERMINAL  FEATURES: 

•  Head  fit  and  column  length 

•  Split  screen  with  discrete  stories 

•  Story  merging  and  side-to-side 

•  Advanced  Defined  Block  Editing 
(character,  word,  line,  sentence, 
paragraph,  page,  all  variable) 

•  Block  move.  Block  delete.  Block  save 

•  Advanced  Block  tab 

•  Search  and  Replace  Block 

•  Full  Memory  Scroll  (up  to  48K) 

•  16K  system  expandable  to  48K 

•  Restore  capabilities  for  all  deletes 

•  8  editable  user-defined  format  keys 

•  Internal  text  compression  permits 
stories  20%  larger  than  hardware 
memory 

CENTRAL  SYSTEM  COMPONENTS: 

•  Dual  Density  disk 

•  Single  or  Dual  drive 

•  Single  or  Dual  head 

•  Field  upgradable 

SUBSYSTEM  CONTROLLER 
For  Much  Greater  Speed: 

•  Handles  up  to  five  wires,  high  or 
slow  speed  simultaneously. 

•  Up  to  10  terminals  per  subsystem, 
up  to  3  subsystems. 

•  Twenty  I/O  ports. 

•  Handles  up  to  3  dual  disks 
simultaneously. 

‘News  Editing  and  Wire  Systems 

If  you  missed  the  N.E.W.S. 
exhibit  at  ANPAIRI,  please 
give  us  a  call. 

Newspaper 
Electronics 
Corporation 

3225  Roanoke  Rd. 

Kansas  City,  MO.  64111 
Telephone  816/756-0052 


Newsbriefs 


New  York  Times  is  starting  a  market  research  project  this 
week  by  distributing  a  modified  edition  of  the  Times  to  about 
1,200  homes  in  the  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  areas. 

^  * 

College  Press  Service,  the  16-year-old  syndicate  aimed  at 
college  newspapers,  has  been  acquired  by  Interrobang  Inc., 
Denver,  Colorado,  which  plans  to  offer  CPS  to  non-college 
papers.  Bill  Sonn,  former  editor  of  Straight  Creek  (Colo.) 
Journal  is  news  editor  and  serves  as  Interrobang’s  president 
and  editor.  The  other  working  investor  is  Ed  Stein,  former 
managing  editor  of  Rocky  Mountain  Journal  and  currently 
cartoonist  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

♦  *  * 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will  conduct  two  experimental 
audits.  One  will  consist  of  the  audit  of  the  circulations  of 
publications  which  cannot  meet  ABC’s  paid  requirements. 
The  other  will  audit  total  or  selective  market  coverage  dis¬ 
tribution  offered  by  ABC-member  papers. 

N:  *  * 

New  grants  totaling  $294,000  for  education  in  print  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  graphic  arts  have  been  approved  by  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation.  The  contributions  include 
$152,000  to  aid  minority  group  students  and  newspeople  and 
$75,000  to  phase  out  grants  to  j-schools  for  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  editing  and  production. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Raymond  Taylor,  superintendent  of  school  administra¬ 
tive  District  54  in  Maine,  has  taken  over  the  mortgage  of  the 
Somerset  (Me.)  Reporter  Co.,  publisher  of  Somerset  Reporter, 
largest  weekly  (4,100  circ.)  in  the  county  and  one  of  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  the  state.  Joseph  Myerson,  editor  of 
the  Skowhegan  weekly,  said  Taylor  picked  up  the  mortgage 
as  an  investment.  He  saw  no  conflict  of  interest  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  “Ray  Taylor  has  as  much  impact  on  the  editorial 
policy  of  this  newspaper  as  Depositors  Trust  had,”  Myerson 
said. 

*  *  + 

A  San  Diego  Superior  Court  Judge  has  taken  under  advise¬ 
ment  more  than  50  days  of  testimony  and  exhibits  in  the  trial 
over  management  of  assets  of  the  estate  of  late  newspaper 
publisher  James  S.  Copley.  Michael  and  Janice  Copley,  Cop¬ 
ley’s  children  adopted  during  his  first  marriage  to  Jean 
Erdman,  challenged  the  authority  of  Helen  K.  Copley,  his 
second  wife,  and  her  brother,  Joseph  P.  Kinney,  to  serve  as 
trustees  of  Copley’s  estate.  Judge  William  L.  Todd  said 
(June  14)  he  will  issue  a  ruling  later. 

»tc  9k 

Stars  and  Stripes,  the  American  Gl’s  daily  newspaper 
abroad,  has  fallen  on  troubled  times  and  the  Pentagon  has 
asked  Congress  for  the  necessary  permission  for  it  to  solicit 
commercial  advertising  to  offset  costs. 

The  newspaper  is  60  years  old  and  the  only  time  it  has  ever 
carried  advertising  was  soon  after  it  was  established. 

Maj.  Gen.  Guy  E.  Hairston,  commander  of  the  American 
Forces  Information  Service,  is  seeking  a  one-year  test  of 
advertising.  “I’m  trying  to  save  the  newspaper,”  he  says. 

Hairston’s  specific  request  to  the  Senate-House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Printing,  which  has  the  final  say  in  the  matter,  is  for 
permission  to  go  after  ads  to  defray  costs  of  producing  and 
distributing  the  newspaper  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

“The  factors  causing  these  losses  can  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue,”  Hairston  told  the  committee,  listing  rising  costs, 
falling  circulation  due  to  troop  withdrawals  from  Korea, 
inflation,  and  slippage  in  the  dollar’s  buying  power  overseas. 

The  Defense  Department  says  the  European  edition  lost 
$3.5  million  last  year  on  daily  sales  averaging  101,000  papers 
and  the  Pacific  edition  lost  $2. 1  million  on  40,000  sales  a  day. 
The  Army  dipped  into  other  funds  to  make  up  the  losses. 
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HOW  FAST  DOES  A  CITY  HAVE  TO  GROW  BEFORE  IT  GROWS  UP? 


THE  SAN  JOSE 


MERCURY/NEWS  ^ 

A  Good  Newspaper  Is  A  Good  Listener. 


There  used  to  be  a  time  when  the 
only  measure  of  the  vitality  of  a  city  was 
how  big  it  grew,  and  how  fast.  Then 
people  began  to  notice  what  hap¬ 
pens  \A/hen  a  city  grows  too  big,  and 
too  fast. 

At  the  San  Jose  Mercury/News,  we 
believe  we  have  a  feel  for  the  kind  of 
growth  the  people  in  our  own  Santa 
Clara  County  are  looking  for.  Not 
bigness  for  its  own  sake,  but  an  ever 
improving  quality  of  life. 

And  we're  trying  to  do  our  part. 
We've  become  involved  in  a  whole 
series  of  programs  and  activities 
designed  to  make  living  in  our  com¬ 
munity  more  rewarding,  and  just  plain 
more  fun. 

We  created  the  Community 
Camp  Fund  to  send  disadvantaged 
kids  in  Santa  Clara  County  to  camp. 

We  sponsor  Creative  Encounters, 
and  drew  capacity  crowds  to  the  San 
Jose  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  to 
hear  such  authors  as  Jules  Feiffer,  Alex 
Haley,  and  Charles  Reich  talk  and 
answer  questions  about  their  most 
recent  works. 

We  organized  the  San  Jose 
Mercury/News  Race  \which  brought  out 
4000  runners  this  year... and,  with  the 
Santa  Clara  Swim  Club,  we  co-sponsor 
an  International  Swimming  and  Diving 
Meet  that  has  attracted  500  com¬ 
petitors  annually. 

We  brought  the  Alexander  Calder 
exhibit  to  San  Jose  for  its  only  Bay  Area 
showing.  And,  on  the  200th  anniversary 
of  San  Jose,  which  also  happened  to 
be  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Mercury/ 
News,  we  donated  a  20  x  31  foot  mural 
by  the  world  renowned  artist,  Millard 
Sheets,  to  the  San  Jose  Municipal 
Airport. 

"We're  not  just  getting  bigger,  we're 
getting  better;'  may  be  a  cliche.  But  it 
feels  good.  Really  good. 
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Condemn  fire  bombing 

The  fast  settlement  of  the  Guild  strike  against  the  New 
York  News  was  good  news  to  all  New  Yorkers  especially 
those  who  work  for  the  city’s  newspapers.  But,  in  view  of  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  Guild  members  to  accept  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  end  the  strike,  one  wonders  why  they  walked  off 
the  job  in  the  first  place. 

Union  leaders  said  it  was  the  fear  of  a  city- wide  shutdown 
of  newspapers  that  brought  the  sudden  end  to  the  strike.  We 
think  it  was  the  outrageous  acts  of  hooliganism  on  the  picket 
line  that  turned  off  most  of  the  Guild  membership.  If  it 
didn’t,  it  should  have. 

Fire  bombing  of  Daily  News  delivery  trucks,  like  the 
sabotage  of  Washington  Post  presses  during  a  strike  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  are  acts  of  violence  that  should  be  condemned 
by  leaders  and  members  of  even  the  most  militant  unions. 
The  same  applies  to  bodily  assaults  on  News  executives. 

Postai  Service  misnamed 

The  recent  increases  in  postal  rates,  plus  speculation  the 
$1  billion  parcel  post  system  may  be  abandoned  because  of 
falling  volume,  slow  deliveries  and  financial  losses,  leads  one 
to  believe  the  “Postal  Service”  has  been  misnamed. 

When  Congress  realizes  the  American  people  are  paying 
more  and  more  for  less  and  less  “service,”  perhaps  it  will 
take  steps  to  restore  meaning  to  the  title.  At  the  present 
rate  of  development,  the  Congressional  mandate  to  put  the 
Post  Office  on  a  business-like  self-supporting  basis  is  creat¬ 
ing  an  organization  available  to  only  a  select  few  who  can 
pay  its  high  rates. 

How  long  is  Congress  going  to  let  the  Post  Office  play  with 
its  own  self-destruction  by  raising  rates,  curtailing  services, 
reducing  volume,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.? 

Compulsory  corrections 

A  Pennsylvania  legislator  is  the  latest  to  propose  that 
newspapers  can  be  forced  to  print  corrections  or  retractions 
by  state  law.  He  says  the  law  should  apply  to  all  newspapers 
with  circulation  in  the  state  and  should  be  printed  on  the 
same  page  and  column  where  the  original  error  was  made. 

Every  state  legislature  should  be  circularized  with  copies 
of  the  unanimous  Supreme  Court  verdict  in  Miami  Herald  v. 
Pat  Tornillo  in  which  the  court  ruled  that  governmental 
compulsion  to  force  publication  is  exactly  the  same  as  a 
regulation  forbidding  publication  and  is  therefore  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  It  is  prior  restraint. 

The  Tornillo  case  involved  the  right  of  reply  but  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  the  same  in  any  attempt  at  compulsory  publica¬ 
tion. 
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Mondale  hints  Carter  will 


seek  search  safeguards 


The  Carter  Administration  apparently 
shares  the  concern  of  the  press  about  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  allowing 
police  to  invade  newsrooms  with  search 
warrants. 

Vice  President  Walter  Mondale  told  a 
banquet  of  the  Washington  Professional 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists-Sigma  Delta  Chi  (June  14) 
that  President  Carter  has  ordered  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Justice  Department-White 
House  review  of  all  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  stemming  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
Standard  Daily  decision. 

While  he  stopped  short  of  saying  the 
Administration  would  ask  Congress  for 
legislation  to  prevent  police  from  ran¬ 
sacking  news  files,  he  hinted  broadly  that 
such  safeguards  would  be  sought. 

“If  the  press  is  threatened,"  he  said, 
“we  are  all  endangered.  When  serious 
commentators  point  out  that  every  citi¬ 
zen's  right  to  privacy  may  now  be  in 
jeopardy,  we  all  have  to  listen." 

The  issues  raised  by  the  high  court 
decision  "are  simply  too  important  to 
ignore,"  he  said.  The  single  overriding 
objective  of  the  study  ordered  by  the 
President,  he  added,  will  be  “to  find  and 
fashion  procedures  to  guarantee  full  pro¬ 
tection  of  Constitutional  rights." 

The  decision,  he  said,  has  led  to  many 
fears  expressed  by  journalists.  Among 
the  fears,  he  cited  the  risk  of  unan¬ 
nounced  police  invasions  of  newsrooms, 
the  threat  to  the  confidentiality  of 
sources,  the  reporters'  fears  that  their 
notes  could  become  the  subject  of  “offi¬ 
cial  hunting  expeditions,  searches  that 
would  stifle  the  courageous  activism  of 
the  press,  as  well  as  intimidating  those 
who  talk  to  journalists." 

“Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  is  that 
these  fears,  in  and  of  themselves,  could 
have  what  could  be  called  a  chilling  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  energy,  ingenuity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  you  always  brought  to  your 
profession,"  he  told  the  newspeople. 

“That  is  a  risk  which  no  free  nation 
can  accept.  It  imposes  a  challenge  for  all 
of  us;  for  those  who  make  the  law,  for 
those  who  enforce  it,  for  those  who  re¬ 
port  it  and  for  every  citizen  who  relies 
upon  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  that 
process.  We  accept  the  challenge,"  he 
said,  “and  this  Administration  places  no 
objective  higher." 

Calling  attention  to  Attorney  General 
Griffin  Bell's  announcement  that  the 
strict  regulations  governing  subpoenas  to 
members  of  the  press  will  be  extended  to 
cover  issuance  and  execution  of  search 
warrants,  the  Vice  President  said  to  his 
knowledge,  there  had  never  been  a 
search  in  this  country  of  any  media  facil¬ 
ity  under  Federal  auspices. 
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“But  too  often,"  he  acknowledged, 
“the  opportunity  for  good  faith  by  one 
Administration  can  become  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  abuse  by  the  next. 

“The  best  way  to  protect  that  prospect 
is  to  standardize  as  rigorously  as  possible 
the  procedure  for  seeking  warrants.  This 
means  extending  those  regulations  and  it 
means  a  ‘subpoena  first'  rule  as  a  matter 
of  Federal  policy." 

During  the  question-answer  period. 
Mondale  agreed  with  a  questioner  that 
while  the  press  can  be  protected  against 
Federal  searches  through  Bell's  regula¬ 
tions,  the  threat  remains  that  a  local 
police  chief  can  now  get  a  warrant  to 
search  a  newsroom  on  the  flimsiest  of 
excuses.  That's  what  the  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  is  aimed  at  correcting  and  why  the 
President  ordered  a  study  of  these  pro¬ 
posals. 

“The  issues  are  indeed  enormously 
complex,”  the  Vice  President  said. 
“They  involve  First  Amendment  rights, 
issues  of  privacy,  principles  of 
Federalism  and  state  sovereignty,  and  in¬ 
tricate  problems  of  draftsmanship  and 
enforcement." 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  (Judiciary  Committee)  con¬ 
ducted  hearings  (June  22)  on  bills  de¬ 
signed  to  overcome  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Stanford  Daily  case. 


New  York  Times  will  convert  to  100^ 
cold  type  production  with  the  weekday 
issue  of  July  3. 

During  the  first  weekend  in  July  the 
Times'  43rd  street  plant  will  put  on¬ 
stream  5  Letterflex  model  290A  automa¬ 
tic  photopolymer  platemaking  units. 
These  have  been  placed  in  the  basement 
next  to  the  12  press  lines  (76  units  and  12 
folders). 

Making  the  switchover  possible  is  the 
conversion  of  the  entire  newsroom  to 
Harris  video  display  terminals.  The 
newsroom  expects  to  have  close  to  300 
terminals  on-line  with  the  two  2550  Har¬ 
ris  copy  processing  systems  by  July  2nd. 
When  all  of  the  terminals  are  installed 
the  total  will  be  about  400. 

The  only  remaining  news  desks  to 
convert  to  the  terminal  system  are  the 
city  and  national.  All  of  the  Sunday 
sections  are  now  produced  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  exception  of  the  main 
sports  sections. 

Three  Letterflex  units  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  SO  plates  an  hour  prior  to  total 
conversion  and  the  Times  must  have  90 


Hearst  presidency 
goes  to  Bennack 

Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  effective  next 
January. 

Bennack  succeeds  John  R.  Miller  in 
the  post  when  Miller  reaches  age  65.  Mil¬ 
ler  was  named  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  financial  adviser,  a 
newly  created  position.  He  will  assume 
also  chairmanship  of  the  corporation's 
finance  committee  when  he  retires  from 
the  presidency 

The  executive  changes  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr.  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  following  a  June  22  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Miller,  with  the  company  more  than  40 
years,  made  important  changes  in  the 
9()-year-old  corporation,  including  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  management  structure. 
He  named  Bennack  as  executive  vice- 
president  in  1975  and  later  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer.  Bennack  in  20  years  with 
Hearst,  was  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  newspapers  and  held  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  management  posts.  He  was  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
Liftht  1  years. 


plates  per  hour  according  to  their  pro¬ 
gram.  Management  is  expecting  to 
achieve  l(X)  plates  per  hour  from  the 
plate  making  systems. 

Average  annual  plate  usage  is  over 
2.(K)0  per  night  for  the  one  million  plus 
press  run.  The  new  plates  with  steel 
backing  weigh  about  one  pound  as  com¬ 
pared  to  present  stereo  plates  at  40-42 
pounds. 

By  July  2,  the  Times  also  expects  to 
have  in  operation  9  LogEscan  laser  plate 
making  units.  Three  reading  units  will  be 
on  the  4th  floor  at  the  43rd  street  facility 
and  6  writing  units  (3  at  Carlstadt,  N.J., 
offset  plant)  and  3  at  the  43rd  street 
facility.  The  New  York  City  units  will  be 
hard  wired.  Criteria  for  the  LogEscan 
production  stands  at  60  pages  in  the  last 
60  minutes. 

On  August  1st  of  this  year  one  press 
line  in  the  Carlstadt  facility  will  be  pro¬ 
ducing  weekday  issues  with  a  2nd  press 
line  conversion  scheduled  for  Labor 
Day.  A  third  press  line  (Spring  of  1979) 
will  print  weekday  issues  and  then  Vs  of 
the  weekday  copies  will  come  from  the 
New  Jersey  plant. 


New  York  Times  goes  cold  type  on  July  3 
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RAINY  nm  AAADE  THE 


NEWS  ROOM  MAD,100. 


On  rainy  days  in  Topeka,  the 
Daily  Capital  and  the  State  Journal  get 
hundreds  of  calls  from  subscribers 
wanting  wet  papers  replaced.  Time 
was,  those  calls  overwhelmed  the 
switchboard, 
its  two  opera¬ 
tors  and  two 
relief  attend¬ 
ants,  giving 
them,  as  the 
chief  operator 
explained, 
aching  arms 
and  shoulders 
from  pulling 
the  cords. 

Meanwhile, 
of  course,  the 
News  Room 
and  the 

Classified  Reporters  got  hot  while 
^  stories  got  cold. 

Department 

were  virtually  cut  off  from  the  world. 

But  even  in  good  weather,  the 
newspapers  had  storm  centers.  The 
News  Room  was  a  bedlam  of  bells 
and  shouts.  Calls  were  often  mis¬ 
directed,  and  transferring  one  took 
forever.  Classified  ad  customers 
grew  old  on  Hold. 

In  short,  without  noticing  it, 
the  papers  had  outgrown  their  com¬ 
munications  system. 


A  team  of  Bell  System  newspa¬ 
per  industry  experts  ran  an  opera¬ 
tions  study  for  the  papers,  identified 
problem  areas,  and  proposed  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  boosting  productivity, 
improving  customer  relations,  and 
cutting  costs. 

Within  weeks  a  new  electronic 
Dimension®  PBX  system  was 
installed  with  immediate  dramatic 
results.  One  of  the  full  time  opera¬ 
tors  was  assigned  to  another  job, 
reducing  payroll  and  overhead  by 
more  than  $600  a  month.  All 
departments  soon  reported  im¬ 
proved  performance. 

News  sources  can  reach  the 
News  Room  fast,  and  reporters  say 
it’s  much  easier  to  get  an  outside 
line.  Classified’s  revenues  are  up 
because  they’re  not  missing  calls. 
The  Circulation  Manager  finds  it 
easy  and  effective  to  set  up  confer¬ 
ence  calls.  And  all  of  the  papers’ 
customers  are  enjoying  better  service. 


One  desk-top 
Dimension  PBX  replaced 
two  plug-in  boards. 

What  it  means  is  this:  if  you 
haven’t  talked  systems  with  your 
problem-solving  Bell  Account  Exec¬ 
utive  lately,  your  paper  is  missing 
something. 

The  system  is  the  solution. 


Bell  System 


do  I  do  for  a  living?  I  manage  the 
most  modem  newq^per  j^ant  in  the 

world  t**  — RayEHjs 

<  Production  Manager; 

The  Detroit  News  North  Plant. 


“Tbe  Detroit  News  North  Rant  is  a  huge  54  units  and  nine  press  deliveries.  With  our  large 
facility.  There  are  46  acres  of  land  which  surround  circulation,  speed  and  flexibility  are  what  we’re 

an  amazing  4-acre  Main  Building.  I  say  amazing,  after.  We  use  the  fastest  presses  available.  And  our 
because  everything  that  could  be  automated,  is.  HOP  color  capability  can  be  used  every  other  unit. 

For  example,  our  editorial  department  is  located  Also,  one  thing  that  always  impresses  the  various 
2Z  miles  away,  so  we  receive  the  stories  via  a  production  managers  who  visit  us,  is  the  fact  that 

computerized  VDT  system.  In  addition,  we  have  an  there  are  no  building  columns  in  the  pressroom, 
automated  roll  handling  and  delivery  system,  which  makes  for  greater  efficiency 

which  saves  newsprint  waste.  And  we  have  “AH  this  talk  may  lead  you  to  think  that  this 

computer-controlled  conveyors  loading  18  different  is  the  ultimate  newspaper  plant.  Well,  some  may 
delivery  trucks  at  once.  This  saves,  time  so  our  think  so,  but  we  don’t  In  fact,  we’re  already  updat- 
readers  get  fresher,  up  to  the  minute  news.  ing  the  North  Rant  Moving  the  engraving  depart- 

“The  North  Rant’s  press  room  is  one  of  the  ment  to  facilitate  a  tighter,  more  efficient  work  flow, 

largest  and  most  modem  in  the  world.  It  houses  Now  we  can  get  The  News  out  even  faster!  ” 

The  Detroit  News 

Laigest  eveoiDg  newspaper  circulation  in  America 


Fund  launched  to  subsidize 
Christian  Science  Monitor 


A  major  fund  to  strengthen  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  been  launched  by  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  board  of  directors,  owners  of  the 
international  daily  newspaper. 

An  Endowment  Fund  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  was  announced  by 
board  chairman  DeWitt  John,  himself  a 
former  editor  of  the  Monitor,  at  the 
church's  annual  meeting  in  Boston. 

The  Monitor  has  faced  an  annual  defi¬ 
cit  of  $5  million  to  $6  million  for  several 
years.  The  newspaper's  revenue  is  lim¬ 
ited  since  it  does  not  accept  tobacco, 
alcohol  or  drug  advertisements. 

"In  these  inflationary  times,"  said 
John,  "many  quality  publications  have 
disappeared.  The  Monitor  is  confronted 
with  tremendous  demands  because  of  its 
widely  scattered  readership  and  its  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  standards  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  content.  Expensive  but 
unavoidable  changes  in  newspaper 
technology  press  in  upon  us.  And  yet, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  to  mankind  were  so 
promising.”  Contributions  to  the  fund 
will  be  invested,  and  the  interest  will  be 
used  to  help  defray  both  operating  and 
capital  expenditures  of  the  Monitor. 


Both  Zadie  Hatfield,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society,  which  publishes  the 
Monitor,  and  John  Hughes,  the 
Monitor's  editor  and  manager, 
applauded  the  fund's  launching. 

Said  Miss  Hatfield:  "This  is  a  bold  and 
positive  step  which  underlines  the 
Church's  commitment  to  publishing  a 
quality  newspaper.  The  Monitor's  staff 
has  done  a  fine  Job  of  holding  down  costs 
and  absorbing  inflation  over  the  past 
several  years.  Circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  are  increasing.  At  the  same 
time,  the  quality  of  content  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  our  distribution  system  impose 
a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  paper, 
which  the  fund  will  relieve." 

Said  Hughes:  "Other  quality  newspa¬ 
pers  are  subsidized  by  a  variety  of 
means.  The  Monitor  has  no  trust  fund, 
no  television  stations,  no  auxiliary 
newspapers  or  magazines  whose  revenue 
it  can  tap.  The  Endowment  Fund  will 
permit  us  to  strengthen  the  kind  of  qual¬ 
ity  Journalism  we  have  been  striving  to 
produce.” 

The  Endowment  Fund  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Mother 
Church,  and  to  protect  the  Monitor's 
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editorial  independence  names  of  donors 
will  not  be  disclosed  to  the  Monitor's 
management.  Nor  will  contributions  be 
accepted  from  individuals  or  institutions 
who  seek  to  attach  conditions  as  to  how 
income  should  be  used  in  support  of 
Monitor  operations. 

The  Monitor  is  published  Monday 
through  Friday  in  Boston,  but,  to  pro¬ 
vide  timely  service  to  subscribers,  is 
printed  at  four  remote  plants  in  Beverly. 
Massachusetts;  Somerset,  New  Jersey; 
Chicago;  and  Glendale.  California.  To 
the  three  plants  outside  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  completed  Monitor  pages  are 
transmitted  by  complex  high-speed  fac¬ 
simile  system  over  rented  telephone 
lines.  The  Monitor  also  prints  a  Weekly 
International  Edition  in  Uxbridge,  out¬ 
side  London,  for  circulation  to  some  1 30 
countries. 

In  1971,  the  Monitor  began  syndicating 
its  news  and  feature  content  to  other 
newspapers.  Some  180  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  of  I6.000,(K)0  presently  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  Service. 

In  1977,  the  Monitor  launched  a  radio 
news  service  in  which  Monitor  content, 
edited  for  radio  use.  is  made  available  to 
subscribing  radio  stations.  More  than  210 
stations  currently  take  the  service. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  new  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund  for  the  Monitor  should  be 
addressed  to  Marc  Engeler,  treasurer, 
Christian  Science  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 
021 15. 


Joint  operating  pact  hearings  set  for  July  in  Cincinnati 


A  prehearing  conference  will  be  held 
before  an  administrative  law  Judge  in 
Washington  on  June  30  to  prepare  for  a 
July  hearing  in  Cincinnati  on  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  to  combine  part  of  their 
operations. 

A  Justice  Department  official  said  he 
hoped  the  hearing  could  be  held  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  on  July  17  but  the  date  depends 
on  what  the  parties  agree  on  at  their 
Washington  conference. 

The  two  newspapers — the  Enquirer, 
owned  by  Combined  Communications 
Corp.,  which  comes  out  in  the  morning, 
and  the  Post,  owned  by  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.,  its  afternoon  competition — applied 
to  the  Justice  Department  last  year  for  a 
Joint  operating  arrangement  under  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  The  1970 
act  would  allow  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell  to  grant  anti-trust  immunity  if  he 
concludes  that  one  of  the  newspapers  is 
in  danger  of  failing.  So  far,  only  two 
newspapers — the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Times  and  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News — have  sought  and  been  granted 


anti-trust  immunity  under  the  act. 

The  July  hearing  is  the  result  of  a  re¬ 
port  written  in  December  by  John 
Shenefield,  chief  of  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment's  antitrust  division.  In  his  report. 
Shenefield  said  that  there  "isn't  any  con¬ 
sistent  downward  trend  in  the  operating 
results  of  the  Post.” 

The  Post  said  it  had  a  loss  of  more  than 
$3  million  in  1974.  Last  year,  the  news¬ 
paper  said  it  had  a  loss  of  less  than  $1 
million  after  extraordinary  expenses. 

in  the  Cincinnati  case,  the  Post  has 
informed  the  Attorney  General  that  it  is 
in  danger  of  collapse  unless  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  approved.  Under  the  proposed 
agreement,  the  Enquirer  would  execute 
all  operations  of  the  Post  except  its  news 
gathering  and  editorial  functions. 

Both  the  Washington  conference  and 
the  hearing  that  follows  will  be  open  to 
the  public,  but  only  those  designated  as 
parties  will  be  permitted  to  participate 
through  counsel  or  by  themselves. 

John  Harmon,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  has  approved  five  of  six  re¬ 


quests  to  intervene.  These  came  from  the 
Ohio  Attorney  General;  the  Queen  City 
Suburban  Press.  Inc.,  publisher  of  eight 
weekly  suburban  newspapers  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  metropolitan  area;  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  the  Cincinnati  Newspaper 
Guild,  the  International  Typographical 
Union  and  the  Cincinnati  Typographical 
Union;  B.  J.  Heheman  et  al,  a  group  of 
131  printers  employed  by  the  Post;  and 
John  W.  Lahmer  et  al,  a  group  of  107 
Post  employes. 

Two  other  written  communications 
were  received,  but  neither  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  application  to  intervene,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harmon.  They  came  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which 
requested  permission  to  make  a  presen¬ 
tation  at  the  hearing,  and  from  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  Cincinnati  Mailers  Union  No.  17, 
which  indicated  a  desire  to  monitor  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  hearing. 

The  Cincinnati  Web  Pressmen's  Union 
No.  20's  application  to  intervene  was 
denied  because  it  was  made  about  April 
10,  although  the  deadline  for  filing  had 
been  March  14. 
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Tupelo,  Miss,  cops  arrest 
reporter  at  KKK  rally 


By  John  Consoli 

A  25-year  old  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  reporter,  on  the  job  only  six 
months,  faces  two  felony  and  three  mis¬ 
demeanor  charges  in  connection  with  his 
arrest  while  covering  a  recent  Klu  Klux 
Klan  rally  in  Tupelo,  Mississippi. 

A  hearing  for  the  reporter,  Joseph 
Shapiro,  has  been  scheduled  for  July  6  in 
Mississippi  Justice  Court. 

Shapiro  was  arrested  by  Tupelo  police 
at  a  June  10  KKK  rally  after  he  says  he 
attempted  to  prevent  a  female  reporter 
from  being  struck  by  a  policeman  and 
had  taken  a  picture  of  the  policeman  who 
also  struck  him  when  he  tried  to  inter¬ 
vene. 

Shapiro  was  charged  with  2  felonies: 
conspiring  to  incite  a  riot  and  assaulting 
an  officer;  and  with  3  misdemeanors:  in¬ 
terfering  with  an  officer  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty;  resisting  arrest  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  obey  a  lawful  order. 

Shapiro,  who  was  held  for  nearly  two 
hours  before  being  bailed  out  by  a 
Tupelo  weekly  newspaper  publisher, 
said  the  charges  are  "baseless.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  police  are  attempting  to  retaliate 
because  of  his  recent  investigation  into 
police  department  corruption,  a  recent 
scuffle  with  the  local  police  chief  at  a 
public  meeting  and  because  of  his  cover¬ 
age  of  recent  black  demonstrations  in 
Tupelo. 

He  said  some  policemen  have  hassled 
him  by  calling  him  a  "white  nigger.” 

Shapiro  said  that  on  June  10  he  was 
covering  a  KKK  rally  in  front  of  the 
courthouse  when  a  lay  minister  from  the 
audience  interrupted  Imperial  Wizard 
Bill  Wilkinson  and  shouted,  "You  sym¬ 
bolize  hatred,  yet  you  call  yourself 
Christians.” 

Wilkinson,  according  to  Shapiro,  or¬ 
dered  the  minister — Dave  Ohmes  of  the 
Glen  Mary  Missionary  Society — silenced 
and  some  hooded  Klansmen  went  over 
and  started  to  rough  him  up. 

Shapiro  said  when  this  happened,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  65  Tupelo  policemen  on  duty, 
in  full  riot  gear,  cocked  their  rifles,  caus¬ 
ing  the  large  crowd  to  begin  dispersing. 

At  this  time,  Shapiro  said,  he  saw  a 
female  reporter,  Susan  Pearson  of  In 
These  Ti/uca  ,  a  Chicago-based  magazine, 
taking  a  picture  of  the  scuffle  and  saw  a 
policeman  begin  striking  her  with  the 
butt  of  his  rifle. 

"1  figured  maybe  the  police  didn’t 
realize  she  was  from  the  press  so  1  went 
over  and  told  them  she  was  a  member  of 
the  press,”  Shapiro  said.  “Then  the 
policeman  began  hitting  me  with  the  butt 
of  his  gun  and  1  took  his  picture.  He 


immediately  arrested  me,  I  was  roughed 
up  and  thrown  into  the  police  van.” 
Shapiro  said  he  lost  his  notebook  and 
film. 

He  said  other  press  photographers,  in¬ 
cluding  Russ  Smith  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger,  were  harassed 
and  roughed  up  by  Tupelo  police.  “The 
police  were  not  letting  anyone  from  the 
press  take  pictures,”  he  said. 

Shapiro  was  taken  to  Tupelo  jail  where 
he  was  held  for  nearly  two  hours.  In¬ 
cluded  among  the  charges  was  that  he 
had  conspired  with  the  lay  minister, 
Ohmes,  to  incite  a  riot.  Shapiro  said  he 
did  not  even  know  Ohmes  until  they  met 
in  the  jail  cell. 

Shapiro  was  permitted  to  call  his 
newspaper  office,  he  said,  but  was  not 
informed  that  several  people  from  his 
paper  had  called  back  in  attempts  to  con¬ 
tact  him.  He  said  he  was  never  informed 
of  the  charges  until  he  was  asked  to  sign 
some  forms  on  which  the  charges  were 
written. 

Shapiro  was  finally  bailed  out  by  Mrs. 
Mona  Sharp,  publisher  of  the  Lee 
County  News,  a  Tupelo  weekly. 

As  publisher  Sharp  explains  it.  "My 
editor  was  down  at  the  jailhouse  when 
Joe  was  brought  in.  The  police  asked  all 
the  news  media  to  leave  city  property 
because  the  press  was  trying  to  find  out 
why  he  had  been  arrested  and  police  felt 
this  was  creating  a  disturbance.  My 
editor  came  back  and  told  me  what  had 
happened.  I  went  down  to  the  jail  and 
they  let  me  in.” 

She  said  she  was  finally  permitted  to 
post  $2,000  bond  to  get  Shapiro  released. 

Tupelo  has  been  the  scene  of  racial 
turmoil  since  the  start  of  the  year,  when 
a  Federal  Court  ruled  two  Tupelo  police 
officers  were  responsible  for  beating  a 
black  prisoner.  The  black  man  was 
awarded  $2,500  in  damages  in  the  civil 
case. 

Black  community  leaders  sought  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  against  the  two  officers 
and  wanted  them  removed  from  the 
force.  The  governing  body  suspended 
the  two  policemen  for  two  weeks,  while 
the  police  chief  investigated.  The  two 
were  then  demoted  from  captain  to 
lieutenant.  The  black  leaders  felt  this 
was  a  “whitewash”  and  began  to  hold 
protest  rallies. 

Since  March  24,  the  blacks  in  Tupelo 
have  been  boycotting  businesses  in 
downtown  Tupelo  and  a  black  group 
called  the  United  League  has  held  10 
civil  rights  marches.  Recently  the  KKK 
has  begun  holding  counter¬ 
demonstrations. 

At  one  of  the  KKK  demonstrations 


which  he  was  covering,  Shapiro  said  one 
of  the  two  police  officers  accused  of 
beating  the  black  prisoner  attempted  to 
start  a  fight  with  him.  Shapiro  and  the 
policeman  were  separated  when  other 
reporters  intervened. 

The  two  officers  have  since  resigned 
from  the  police  force,  but  Shapiro  said 
that  on  the  day  of  his  arrest,  one  of  the 
two  was  permitted  by  police  into  the  jail 
cell  area  where  Shapiro  was  being  held. 

The  arrest  of  Shapiro  followed  by 
some  5  weeks  a  scuffle  he  had  with  the 
local  police  chief  during  a  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Aldermen  meeting.  At  that 
time,  Shapiro  had  attempted  to  take  a 
picture  of  the  police  chief,  who  was  ad¬ 
dressing  the  governing  body.  The  police 
chief  ordered  him  not  to  take  the  picture 
and  Shapiro  said  he  refrained. 

Shapiro  said  later  during  the  meeting 
he  was  photographing  members  of  the 
governing  body  when  the  police  chief  got 
up  and  stood  in  front  of  his  camera.The 
police  chief  then  ordered  him  outside  the 
governing  body’s  chambers. 

Shapiro  said  he  went  outside  with  the 
police  chief  but  left  his  camera  inside. 
"He  wanted  my  film  and  told  me  to  go 
back  inside  to  get  my  camera.  When  I 
refused  he  rushed  inside  and  grabbed  it.” 
Shapiro  said  he  and  the  chief  scuffled 
over  the  camera  and  Shapiro  wound  up 
keeping  it.  The  incident  was  witnessed 
by  the  governing  body  and  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  public  meeting. 

Shapiro  said  since  that  time,  he  has 
been  bothered  by  many  members  of  the 
local  police  department. 

"The  police  and  city  officials  are  using 
me  as  a  scapegoat,”  he  said.  “You 
know,  the  big,  bad  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  comes  down  to  hassle  Tupelo.  Its 
just  not  true.” 

Since  his  release,  Shapiro  has  been 
working  out  of  the  Commercial  Appeal’s 
main  office  in  Memphis.  He  said  he 
hopes  to  return  to  work  in  Tupelo  when 
things  cool  off.  In  any  case,  he’ll  have  to 
return  there  with  Commercial  Appeal  at¬ 
torneys  in  two  weeks  for  his  hearing. 

Shapiro  joined  the  Commercial  Appeal 
in  January  of  this  year  and  was  assigned 
to  the  paper’s  two-man  Tupelo  bureau. 
Prior  to  that,  he  worked  for  the  Rome 
Daily  American  in  Italy  and  covered  the 
Vatican  for  the  Religious  News  Service. 

Shapiro  is  a  graduate  of  Carlton  Col¬ 
lege  in  Minnesota  and  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Paper  shuts  down 

Management  of  La  Tribune  in  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Canada  is  suspending  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  duration  of  a  labor  dispute. 
Members  of  Local  145  of  the  ITU  pre¬ 
vented  the  daily  from  publishing  on  June 
13  by  staying  away  from  work  to  protest 
lack  of  progress  in  contract  talks.  The 
workers  have  been  without  a  contract  for 
more  than  a  year. 
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Prize-winning  stories 
desired  by  editor 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

What  do  editors  want  from  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters? 

This  workshop  was  a  big  draw  for 
those  attending  the  IRE  (Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors,  Inc.)  convention 
in  Denver. 

David  Kraslow,  publisher  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News,  said:  “We  don't 
want  amateurs  playing  in  this  league.” 

He  said  editors  have  a  right  to  expect 
judgment  and  maturity.  And  that  report¬ 
ers  need  to  have  patience.  He  added: 
“Plus  a  commitment  to  qualitative  jour¬ 
nalism.”  He  said  he  was  appalled  once 
sitting  in  an  editor's  office,  while  the 
editor  was  saying  to  a  reporter,  ”1  expect 
three  or  four  stories  a  day.”  An  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter,  Kraslow  said,  should 
not  be  by-line  oriented  in  quantity.  A 
Los  Anffeles  Times  editor  once  said  to 
him  that  he  would  be  happy  if  a  good 
reporter  gave  him  12  good  stories  a  year 
just  to  keep  up  the  paper's  name  and 
reputation. 

Kraslow  said  he  especially  doesn't 
want  his  correspondents  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  be  volume-oriented.  ”We  can 
get  the  routine  stuff  from  the  wire  ser-  , 
vices  and  hand-outs.  We're  looking  for' 
enterprise.” 

Tenacity  is  another  quality  in  an  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  Kraslow  favors.  He  also 
asks  this  type  of  reporter  consult  fre¬ 
quently  with  his  or  her  supervisors.  One 
question  Kraslow  said  he  has  had  from 
reporters  is  this:  “If  my  editor  questions 
my  sources,  how  much  should  1  tell  my 
editor?”  Kraslow's  answer  is:  “Every¬ 
thing.  An  editor  has  the  right  to  know.” 
Kraslow  also  said,  “The  publisher  ought 
to  go  to  jail,  not  the  reporter,  if  that  be¬ 
comes  necessary.  1  feel  very  strongly 
about  this.  He  said  an  editor  or  publisher 
should  know  everything  the  reporter 
does  and  has  the  responsibility  for  pick¬ 
ing  the  right  people  to  work  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  motivating  and  managing  them. 

“One  of  the  secrets  is  top  management 
of  investigative  projects,”  says  Kraslow, 
“otherwise  quality  runs  away  from 
you.” 

.Robert  Jackson,  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter,  put  in  a  pitch  for  Kraslow's 
management  of  investigative  projects. 
He  said  Washington,  D.C.,  reporters  for 
the  Times  had  to  report  to  Kraslow  every 
day  on  how  far  along  they  were  on  vari¬ 
ous  projects  while  Kraslow  was  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  “I  don't  have  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  with  any  editor  now  that  1  had  with 
Kraslow,”  said  Jackson.  ”1  hate  to 
admit  it,  but  1  need  a  good  manager.” 
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When  Kraslow  was  asked,  “What 
does  my  editor  expect  from  me?,”  he 
answered  simply,  “A  Pulitzer  Prize.” 

How  can  a  reporter  get  enough  time  to 
do  a  story?  “You  make  it.  You  don't 
punch  clocks  or  work  a  40-hour  week,” 
Kraslow  said. 

”1  can  take  just  so  much  talking  from  a 
reporter.  1  want  to  see  the  story  in  writ¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  problems  Kraslow  said  he 
has  had  with  some  of  his  local  staff  in 
Miami  is  “they  don't  know  our  city  very 
well.”  He  said,  “We've  got  a  lot  of  is¬ 
sues  facing  our  community.”  Kraslow 
said  that  not  enough  newspapers  in  this 
country  concern  themselves  with  the  is¬ 
sues.  He  said  he  was  surprised  at  the 
IRE  panels  which  devoted  themselves  to 
“cops  and  robbers”  problems. 

Above  all,  Kraslow  said  editors  want 
accuracy  and  fairness  from  reporters. 
“You've  got  to  be  doubly,  even  triply 
sure.”  Kraslow  stressed  that  reporters 
have  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  privacy 
and  access.  “We  have  a  standing  rule  at 
the  Miami  News  and  with  Cox  that  any 
controversial  story  must  go  to  a  lawyer 
for  counselling.  A  knowledgeable 
reporter  can  save  us  a  lot  of  time  and 
money.” 

Kraslow  said  a  good  lawyer  is  invalu¬ 
able  for  a  newspaper.  He  cited  that  the 
Miami  Herald  has  a  full-time  in-house 
lawyer  on  a  salary. 

Chuck  Green,  city  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post,  suggested  that  with  the  high  cost  of 
legal  counsel,  five  or  six  small  news¬ 
papers  go  together  on  an  attorney.  “It 
may  cut  your  bill  to  bind  together.” 

One  reporter  (David  Firestone,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star),  stood  up  to  mention  that 
his  newspaper  does  not  use  counsel  for 
stories  because  of  finances  since  the 
paper  was  sold.  Kraslow  said,  “It's  a 
ruinous  policy  not  to  use  counsel.  I'm 
appalled.” 

Kraslow  said  that  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  lawyers  find  it  interesting  and 
profitable  to  practice  media  law.  “The 
best  lawyers  with  brains  are  trying  to 
represent  newspapers  or  tv  stations. 
They  enjoy  it.  Reporters  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  advice.” 

The  Miami  News  lawyer  used  to  be  a 
good  investigative  reporter  at  the  News 
for  a  number  of  years,  said  Kraslow.  He 
said  newspapers  should  have  lawyers 
who  stick  to  being  lawyers.  “Too  many 
lawyers,”  he  said,  “love  to  play  editor.” 

Chuck  Green,  saying  the  Denver  Post 
lawyer  just  flew  him  in  a  single  engine 
plane  over  the  Rockies,  said  lawyers  can 
tell  investigative  reporters  and  editors 
ahead  of  time  how  they  can  be  prepared 


for  a  lawsuit.  “Unless  you  are  a  genius, 
without  proper  counsel,  you  may  leave 
something  out.”  Few  attorneys,  said 
Green,  really  know  very  much  about 
First  Amendment  law. 

Jack  Driscoll,  managing  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  in  his  presentation,  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Kraslow  that  reporters  should 
tell  their  editors  everything.  “I  don't 
think  every  source  needs  to  be  given  to  a 
publisher  or  to  an  editor.”  He  mentioned 
that  most  papers  are  getting  away  from 
using  anonymous  sources. 

Driscoll  said  that  editors  need  to  trust 
their  reporters,  particularly  the  ones 
doing  the  investigative  work.  “We  go 
through  a  long  interrogation  following 
each  long-range  project.  We  feel  we  have 
to  have  confidence  in  our  reporters.” 

He  joined  the  Globe  20  years  ago  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  Globe's  four-person 
Spotlight  team.  “Investigative  reporters 
should  take  the  lead  in  areas  to  investiga¬ 
tive.  It's  one  thing  to  give  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  a  story  to  work  on. 
But  it's  another  for  an  investigative 
reporter  to  spend  three  months  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  he  really  abhors.  Editors  shouldn't 
‘shove'  investigative  reporters  with 
stories.” 


When  asked,  “What  does  my 
editor  expect  from  me?,”  he 
answered  simply,  “A  Pulitzer 
Prize." 


Driscoll  asked  IRE  participants  if  they 
have  ever  looked  at  the  system  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  their  communities.  “We  did 
and  found  the  real  bankruptcy  victims 
are  the  creditors.”  The  profiteer  lawyers 
hover  around  the  bankruptcy  judges  like 
vultures,  he  said.  And  the  small 
businessmen  really  “lose  their  shirt,”  he 
said. 

Investigative  reporters  should,  of 
course,  get  ideas  from  sources,  the  mail, 
and  tipsters.  “But  the  best  ones  should 
get  ideas  from  their  own  intuition." 
Driscoll  suggested  looking  into  car- 
towing  and  kickoffs  to  police  from  cer¬ 
tain  towing  companies.  He  suggested  the 
long-term  effects  of  radiation  from  nu¬ 
clear  plants. 

“Investigative  reporters  ought  to  go 
after  the  more  complicated  subjects,”  he 
said. 

Chuck  Green,  who  has  worked 
fulltime  at  the  Denver  Post  for  12  years, 
starting  his  sixth  year  as  city  editor,  said, 
“An  editor  wants  persistence.  Never 
stop  asking  questions.  We  also  want  a 
basic  sense  of  fairness,  high 
organization — using  time  efficiently — 
and  the  ability  to  handle  a  great  volume 
of  information  ...” 

He  said  it's  easy  for  him  to  give  the 
(Continued  on  paf;e  47) 
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Advertising  rules  may  be  needed 

Justice  Dept,  keeps  tabs 
on  dailies  and  shoppers 


By  John  W.  Poole  Jr. 

I  should  make  clear  that  I  am  not  here 
as  an  official  spokesman  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice — the  views  expressed  are 
my  own. 

Over  the  years  the  Antitrust  Division 
has  brought  a  number  of  antitrust  suits 
involving  daily  newspapers  when  we  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  was  restraint  of  trade  in 
their  local  markets.  The  last  one,  in  1971, 
brought  involved  dailies  in  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.  The  principal  impact  of  such 
cases  may  be  local  but,  as  various  court 
decisions  have  recognized,  the  daily 
newspaper  is  a  conduit  in  the  flow  of 
national  and  international  news  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  the  amounts  of 
interstate  commerce  involved  are  very 
substantial. 

By  contrast,  the  competitive  situation 
that  most  troubles  your  association 
today — if  1  read  you  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correctly — occurs  when  a  daily 
and  a  shopper  are  competing  and  the 
daily  publishes  its  own  shopper  or  a 
zoned  section  or  grants  some  other  local 
advertising  rate  which  you  believe  may 
be  unreasonable  or  below  cost. 

Competition  for  local  advertising  is 
usually  at  the  heart  of  this  dispute,  and 
whether  there  could  be  any  offense 
under  the  Sherman  Act  may  be  a  close 
question  depending  on  such  things  as 
whether  the  shopper  is  circulating  or 
drawing  customers  across  state  lines, 
whether  it  carries  a  significant  amount  of 
national  or  coop  advertising  and  how 
large  a  volume  of  materials  or  services  it 
purchases  across  state  lines.  I  think  you 
can  see  the  reasons  why  we  will  not  be 
able  to  commit  a  great  deal  of  our  re¬ 
sources  to  investigating  such  cases. 

Still,  while  the  law  in  this  area  is  just 
developing,  1  think  it  clear  enough  from 
decisions  like  the  Greenville  (N.C.)  Puh- 
lislun)>  case  that  anticompetitive  conduct 
in  the  daily  versus  shopper  situation  can 
amount  to  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  This  is  not  an  area  about  which 
there  is  no  federal  concern. 

Overall,  the  news  dissemination  and 
advertising  business  in  the  United  States 


(John  W.  Poole  Jr.  is  assistant  chief, 
general  litigation  section  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  This  is  a 
digest  of  a  speech  he  made  to  the  National 
Association  of  Advertising  Publishers  at 
their  annual  meeting  on  June  16  in  Kis¬ 
simmee,  Fla.) 


is  a  gigantic  one  and  the  various  media  in 
it  overlap  each  other  and  are  interlinked. 
The  most  direct  and  potent  competition 
is  that  between  two  similar  media — two 
tv  stations,  or  two  daily  papers  or  two 
shoppers  which  are  based  in  the  same 
local  market.  But  the  tv  station  competes 
with  the  daily  for  certain  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  daily  with  the  paid  weekly  or 
shopper  for  certain  advertisers — and  so 
on. 

In  recent  decades  there  has  been  a 
trend — of  considerable  concern  to  the 
Antitrust  Division — toward  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  cities  and  communities 
where  two  or  more  daily  newspapers  are 
published.  In  1930  the  number  was  al¬ 
most  300;  today  it's  around  50,  and  a 
good  number  of  those  are  in  Joint  pub¬ 
lishing  ventures  which  limit  their  adver¬ 
tising  competition.  Of  course,  as  is  often 
pointed  out,  new  media  have  come  in; 
television  news  and  specially  zoned  edi¬ 
tions  of  magazines  for  example  help  to 
fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  departed  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  daily  newspaper.  But,  as  has 
been  recognized  in  a  number  of  antitrust 
decisions,  for  some  purposes  and  for 
some  advertisers  there  is  no  effective 
substitute  for  newspaper  advertising 
space  and  a  daily  newspaper  that’s  the 
only  one  in  town  is  likely  to  have  consid¬ 
erable  market  power  in  setting  its  rates. 
That’s  where  you  come  in.  Obviously 
there  are  some  signiHcant  differences  be¬ 
tween  your  service  and  what  the  local 
daily  has  to  offer  advertisers  but  there 
can  be  instances  in  which  the  existence 
of  an  effective,  aggressive  shopper  or 
paid  weekly  paper  might  provide  a  signi¬ 
ficant  alternative  to  the  daily  newspaper 
and  have  a  healthy  competitive  influence 
on  advertising  rates.  Viewed  singly, 
some  of  you  look  like  small  fish;  viewed 
in  the  aggregate  your  association  repre¬ 
sents  over  800  publications  in  some  47 
states  and  annual  sales  of  over  $200 
million — and  there  are  many  free  publi¬ 
cations  not  represented  in  your 
association — in  addition  to  thousands  of 
paid  weekly  newspapers  who  furnish  ad¬ 
vertising  competition. 

While  precise  statistics  aren’t  avail¬ 
able  your  industry  seems  to  have  been 
growing  in  recent  years.  That  growth  has 
taken  place  at  least  in  part  because  you, 
each  in  his  or  her  particular  market  or 
markets,  was  able  to  pick  out  and  service 
needs  of  local  advertisers  which  weren’t 
fully  or  adequately  served  by  existing 
media.  Small  advertisers  who  might  not 
be  able  to  afford  space  in  a  daily  or  re¬ 


tailers  who  want  to  develop  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  marketing  areas  are  among  the 
kinds  of  advertisers  whom  you  have 
helped  and  who  have  helped  you  to 
grow.  Typically  you  are  small  busi¬ 
ness-men  and  yet  in  an  advertising  indus¬ 
try  which  in  many  respects  has  been 
marked  by  high  barriers  to  entry  and 
large  firms  you  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  new  markets  and  offer  new  ser¬ 
vices.  Some  dailies  have  even  paid  you 
that  sincerest  of  compliments  by  issuing 
their  own  publications  geared  to  the 
free — circulation,  saturation — coverage 
approach  which  you  have  utilized. 

Not  all  shoppers  are  strictly  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  of  course.  Some  carry  local 
news  as  well  and  of  the  new  daily  news¬ 
papers  which  have  started  in  this  country 
in  recent  decades  a  significant  portion 
have  evolved  from  weeklies  or,  less  fre¬ 
quently,  shoppers.  As  I’ve  said,  the 
Antitrust  Division  does  have  a  direct  and 
strong  interest  in  competition  in  the  daily 
newspaper  business,  be  it  actual  or  po¬ 
tential. 

Some  of  the  practices  your  industry 
has  complained  about  may,  in  various 
circumstances,  be  pro-competitive.  The 
antitrust  laws  aren’t  intended  to  insulate 
businesses  from  competition  and  a  daily 
newspaper  like  any  other  business  in  our 
free  enterprise  system  should  be  free  to 
expand  its  services  to  customers,  to  im¬ 
prove  and  improvise  with  its  product  and 
to  try  to  match  the  offerings  of  its  com¬ 
petition.  Cutting  prices,  taking  initial 
losses  to  promote  a  new  product,  risking 
capital  to  develop  a  new  market — these 
are  well-established,  usually  legitimate 
competitive  practices  that  benefit  con¬ 
sumers  and  help  to  move  our  economy 
forward.  In  addition,  a  daily  newspaper 
furnishes  its  community  with  news  and 
information  services  that  shoppers  and 
weeklies  don’t;  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it 
would  be  unfortunate — and  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  statute — if  the  antitrust 
laws  were  applied  to  hamper  unduly  the 
daily  newspaper  in  that  vital  role. 

Still,  daily  newspapers  also  engage  in 
commercial  competition  and  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  circumstances  when 
you — or  your  competitor — be  it  a 
weekly,  another  shopper  or  a  daily  could 
cross  the  line  from  what  is  good  hard — 
sometimes  rough — competition  and  run 
afoul  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Let  me  give 
you  some  idea  of  where  that  line  is  likely 
to  be  drawn. 

Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  prohibits 
two  or  more  persons  from  entering  into  a 
contract,  combination  or  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  Section  2  of  the  Act  prohibits 
a  single  firm  or  entity  from  monopolizing 
or  attempting  to  monopolize  a  part  of 
that  commerce. 

In  Lorain  Journal  Co.  v.  United 
States,  decided  in  1951,  the  Supreme 
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Shoppers  urged  to  print 
more  local  news  stories 


Publishers  of  shopper  papers  were 
urged  to  fill  their  papers  with  more  local 
news  so  that  thdy  are  “more  local  than 
the  local  newspaper.” 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Publishers  annual 
convention  and  exposition  held  in  Kis¬ 
simmee,  Fla.,  Jerry  Walker,  managing 
editor.  Editor  &  Publisher,  told  more 
than  500  publishers,  that  they  should 
“develop  some  kind  of  local  news  cover¬ 
age,  if  it’s  only  one  story  an  issue  that  the 
daily  newspaper  hasn't  played  up.” 

Walker  advised  the  publishers  to  play 
up  a  story  about  local  people  doing  good 
works — not  an  item  from  the  police  blot¬ 
ter. 

“If  I  were  publisher  of  an  advertiser 
paper,”  Walker  said,  “I  would  hire  a 
smart  local  person  who  could  write  a 
column  with  tidbits  of  interest  about 
local  people  and  activities.  Maybe  an  oc¬ 
casional  gossip  item — friendly,  not 
nasty.  Run  a  fund-raising  campaign  now 
and  then  for  a  worthy  person  or  cause. 
Build  personalities  in  easy  prose.  Get 
around  town  and  write  about  things  the 
local  newspaper  doesn’t  print  anymore. 
Don’t  get  bogged  down  with  City  Hall 
shenanigans  or  run  pictures  of  dead 
bodies  being  dragged  out  of  a  canal,” 
Walker  said. 

Walker  appeared  at  a  session,  entitled 
“From  the  Outside  Looking  In,”  with 
John  Poole  Jr.,  assistant  chief  litigation. 
Anti-trust  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice;  Ted  Gunkel,  CPA,  Educational 
&  Advisory  Services,  Madison,  Wise.; 
and  Walt  McDonald,  Lawrence-Leiter  & 
Co.,  Kansas  City  marketing  consultant. 

Walker,  who  served  on  a  panel  of 
judges  last  April  to  select  winners  in  the 
NAAP  Awards  Competition,  assisted 
Bill  Waldbillig,  president,  Waldbillig  & 
Besteman,  Madison,  Wise,  ad  agency,  in 
the  presentation  of  the  awards  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Florida. 

At  the  meeting,  Jim  O’Day,  publisher, 
Merrill  Shopper  &  Foto  News,  Merrill, 
Wise.,  was  elected  president  of  NAAP, 
succeeding  Vic  lanno,  publisher.  The 
Scotsman  Press  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

NAAP  currently  represents  738  free 
circulation  papers  and  shopping  guides 
with  an  aggregate  of  1,122  editions  in  47 
states  and  Canada. 

Approximately  30  suppliers  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  hosted  the  events  and 
exhibited  their  wares  and  services  at  the 
exposition,  which  was  held  in  the  Or¬ 
lando  Hyatt  House. 

Ray  Walton,  publisher  of  Pennypower 
Shopping  News,  Wichita,  Kans.,  was 
named  “Publisher  of  the  Year”  by 
NAAP. 
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Walton  started  publishing  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  paper  in  Wichita  in  1972.  It  has 
expanded  from  one  publication,  circula¬ 
tion  50,000  to  4  papers  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  280,000.  His  papers  are  located 
in  Wichita,  Topeka,  and  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  “Robert  S.  Green  Distinguished 
Service  Award”  of  NAAP  went  to  Vic¬ 
tor  Jose,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  Graphic,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Green  was  the  first  executive  director  of 
NAAP. 

Jose  started  publishing  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  paper  in  1953,  with  a  circulation  of 
4,500.  He  presently  publishes  the 
Richmond  Graphic,  Community 


Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  circulated  nearly  20.3  bil¬ 
lion  preprinted  advertising  inserts  in 
1977,  an  18.49f  increase  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

James  H.  Hollis,  Bureau  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  insert  division,  notes  that 


LAURA  WHITE,  Enterprise  reporter 
for  Boston  Herald  American,  was 
named  Newswoman  of  Year  by  the 
New  England  Woman's  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  White's  article  on  the  sexual 
abuse  of  children  was  selected  as  the 
outstanding  article  in  New  England,  in 
competition  that  saw  200  entries. 
Since  1973,  White  has  won  nine  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  journalism  awards. 


Graphic,  and  the  Ohio  Graphic,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  47,000. 

The  threats  of  anticompetitive  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  needs  for  circulation  and 
readership  audits  were  major  issues  that 
delegates  to  the  annual  convention  and 
exposition  faced. 

The  association’s  contention  that  paid 
circulation  newspaper  publishers  are 
using  unfair,  anticompetitive  practices  to 
drive  shoppers  out  of  business  comes  on 
the  heels  of  a  Washington,  D.C.  meeting 
last  month  between  NAAP  officials  and 
U.S.  Justice  Department  representa¬ 
tives. 

The  concern  for  audited  circulation 
arises  because  NAAP  publishers  are 
making  a  serious  bid  for  more  national 
co-op  advertising  dollars  and  insert  and 
preprint  distributions.  More  than  300  of 
the  association’s  publishers  have  their 
own  private  distribution  systems. 


newspaper  distribution  of  advertising 
preprints  last  year  was  two  and  a  half 
times  the  8  billion  distributed  in  1970. 

Retail  advertisers  accounted  for  84.5% 
of  all  preprints  last  year  and  showed  a 
22.5%  gain  over  1976.  Newspaper  pre¬ 
prints  run  by  national  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  7.2%. 


TOP  PHOTOGRAPHER— Beth  Camp¬ 
bell,  staff  photographer  for  the 
Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald  was 
named  Iowa  Newspaper  Press  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Year  in  the  category  of 
newspapers  with  over  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Campbell,  who  is  the  first  woman 
to  win  the  honor,  also  won  first  place  in 
the  spot  news  competition.  She  has 
been  with  the  paper  two  years. 


20  billion  ad  inserts 
distributed  by  dailies 
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Board  elects  Patterson 
day  after  Poynter  dies 


Nelson  Poynter,  74,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  was  stricken  in  his 
office  June  15  and  died  later  that  evening 
in  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Shortly  before  he  became  ill,  Poynter 
had  seen  one  of  his  dreams  for  St. 
Petersburg  come  true.  He  had  helped  to 
break  ground  for  a  new  campus  of  the 
University  of  South  Florida  and  then  re¬ 
ceived  a  plaque  honoring  him  and  his 
company  for  being  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  institution  to  the  city. 

The  publisher,  known  nationally  for 
his  editorial  independence  and  aversion 
to  group  ownership,  had  made  extensive 
preparation  before  his  death  to  insure  the 
newspapers  would  remain  under  profes¬ 
sional  direction  and  continue  as  inde¬ 
pendents. 

The  day  after  Poynter  died,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Company  met  and,  following  Poynter’s 
wishes,  elected  Eugene  C.  Patterson 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  publishing 
company  and  the  Times  Holding  Co. 

Poynter  had  picked  Patterson  as  his 
successor  in  1973  when  he  named  the 
former  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  executive  to  be  editor  and 
president. 

Poynter  willed  ownership  of  his  voting 
stock  in  the  Times  Publishing  Company 
to  Modern  Media  Institute,  a  St. 
Petersburg  educational  institution  that  he 
founded  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  Institute  was  char¬ 
tered  to  meet  needs  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  not  being  met  by  other  institutions. 
Students  use  the  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent  as  working  laboratories. 

Control  of  the  Poynter  stock  passes  to 
Patterson.  Patterson  promised  to  uphold 
Poynter’s  standards  of  ownership,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pledges  not  to  sell  the  news¬ 
papers  to  a  group  or  to  form  a  chain. 

In  a  1975  memorandum  to  Patterson, 
the  publisher  left  instructions  for  the  day 
of  his  death:  “Most  newspapers  over¬ 
play  most  deaths  of  newspaper  people. 

“Let’s  not  do  this  in  my  case.  A  one- 
column  head,  no  comment  or  a  bunch  of 
silly  tributes.  And  it’s  a  one-day  story. 

“You  know,  of  course,  there  will  be 
cremation,  no  funeral  or  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  of  any  kind,  no  requests  ‘in  lieu  of 
flowers.’  You  might  include  that  1  have 
observed  no  one  really  likes  to  go  to  a 
funeral.  1  am  trying  to  be  considerate  of 
my  friends  who  might  come  to  my  fu¬ 
neral  by  having  none. 

“Important  in  the  story  is  to  em¬ 
phasize  there’ll  be  no  change  whatsoever 
in  the  Times  Publishing  Company  as  a 
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result  of  my  death.  I’ll  haunt  you  like  the 
devil  if  the  above  is  not  carried  out.  Just 
live  up  to  the  Standards  of  Ownership 
thereafter.’’ 

The  story  of  his  death  in  the  Times  had 
a  one  column  head  with  the  story  in 
black  box  and  ajump  inside  with  photos. 

Poynter  first  wrote  and  publicly  de¬ 
clared  15  standards  of  ownership  on  Au¬ 
gust  6,  1947  when  he  completed  buying 
controlling  stock  in  the  newspapers  from 
his  family.  At  the  time  he  termed  the 
standards  a  guide  for  his  heirs,  trustees, 
executors  and  advisors. 

The  standards  included  his  vows  not  to 
sell  to  chain  ownership  or  form  a  chain; 
to  achieve  financial  stability  in  order  to 
maintain  a  strong  editorial  policy;  to  hire 
above-average  staffers  and  to  pay 
above-average  wages;  to  provide  decent 
pensions  and  share  the  newspapers’  prof¬ 
its  with  their  staffs,  and  never  to  permit 
voting  stock  in  the  newspapers  to  scat¬ 
ter. 

He  added,  “The  staff  and  the  readers 
now  know  that  their  newspapers  will  not 
be  sold  when  I  die.  The  job  ahead  is  to 
extend  these  goals  for  still  better  quality 
and  service.” 

Poynter  was  born  in  Sullivan,  Indiana 
and  was  graduated  in  1925  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington.  There  as  editor  of  the 
student  newspaper  he  dueled  with  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Indiana  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  in  1976 
and  served  as  co-chairman  of  the  Ernie 
Pyle  Hall  journalism  building  develop¬ 
ment  campaign.  lU  gave  him  an  honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1976. 


Poynter’s  involvement  with  his  Alma 
Mater  included  contributions  of  more 
than  $1  million.  One  gift  established  the 
Poynter  Center  on  the  Public  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Institutions. 

Two  years  after  leaving  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Poynter  had  a  master’s  degree  in 
economics  from  Yale  University.  He 
worked  as  news  editor  of  Japan  Times 
and  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in 
several  cities. 

His  father  Paul  was  publisher  of  the 
Sullivan  (Ind.)  Times  when  Nelson  was 
born  in  1903.  His  mother,  Alice  Wilkey 
Poynter,  now  lives  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Poynter  never  had  any  question  that 
his  career  would  be  in  journalism.  After 
his  father  bought  the  Times  in  1912,  Nel¬ 
son  doubled  as  carrier  and  cub  reporter. 
He  wrote  his  first  story  in  1914. 

Before  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
later  years  Poynter  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun  and 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  advertising 
and  business  manager  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  and  business  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star. 

In  1935,  he  began  buying  Times  stock 
from  his  father.  His  first  job  at  the  paper 
in  1938  was  general  manager  and  a  year 
later  he  became  editor.  By  1947,  he  was 
the  majority  stockholder.  He  became 
president  of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  in 
1953  after  his  father  died,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  in  1969. 

Honoring  his  father,  Poynter  estab¬ 
lished  the  Poynter  Fund  in  1954  as  a 
charitable  trust  to  finance  projects  en¬ 
hancing  educational  opportunities  for 
young  people  dedicated  to  journalism 
careers.  The  fund  has  awarded  annual 
scholarships  to  students  who  have  been 
selected  for  summer  internships  at  the 
newspapers. 

A  year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Poynter 
went  to  Washington  to  help  develop 
press  facilities  for  Latin  America.  With 
the  late  Karl  Bickel,  then  United  Press 
president,  he  was  co-director  of  the  U.S. 
Communications  Bureau  press  section. 
In  1941,  working  as  a  deputy  to  the  late 
Gen.  William  J.  Donovan,  he  organized 
the  Foreign  Information  Service,  which 
started  the  Voice  of  America. 

Poynter  and  his  first  wife,  the  late 
Henrietta  Poynter,  founded  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly,  and  later  added  its 
sister  publication  in  Washington,  Edito¬ 
rial  Research  Reports.  Also  in  St. 
Petersburg,  he  founded  Modem  Graphic 
Arts  Inc.,  a  commercial  printing  com¬ 
pany. 

Poynter  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Marion  E.  Knauss  Poynter,  who  was  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  before  their  marriage.  Other  sur¬ 
vivors  include  his  mother;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Jamison  of  Sullivan,  Indiana  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Sally  Taggart  of 
Weston,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Seaver 
of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  3 
grandchildren. 
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Japanese  newspapers  use 
advanced  technology 


By  John  R.  Werner 

Director  Research  &  Development 

New  York  Times 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from 
John  Werner’s  presentation  on  Japan, 
given  at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  in  St. 
Louis. 

Today  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many 
Japanese  daily  newspapers  produced  per 
1,000  population  as  in  the  United  States. 
Here  in  the  U.S.  more  than  1800  news¬ 
papers  print  just  over  62  million  copies 
daily.  The  Japanese,  with  half  as  many 
people  and  only  about  115  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  nearly  match  the  U.S.  print  order 
by  printing  61  million  papers  per  day. 

Five  major  national  Japanese  papers 
account  for  about  half,  or  30  million,  of 
this  total.  And  two  newspapers,  Asahi 
Shimhun  and  Yomirui  Shimhim,  each 
print  more  than  7  million  copies  per  day. 
(Shimbun  means  newspaper  in  Jap¬ 
anese.) 

And  most  of  these  have  numerous 
regional-zoned  editions.  In  one  case, 
printing  a  24-page  paper  at  one  plant 
means  having  typeset  170  pages  to  cover 
all  60  zones.  Accordingly,  many  news¬ 
papers  use  drum  facsimile  to  transmit 
standard  pages  to  regional  plants  where 
locally  set  pages  are  added,  as  neces¬ 
sary.  Flat  bed  laser  facsimile,  using 
metallized  film,  is  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Two  national  papers,  the  Asahi  Shim- 
bun  and  Nihon  Keizai  Shimhim,  have 
over  the  past  ten  years  perfected  large- 
scale  full-page  composition  systems  in 
concert  with  IBM.  In  1971  when  I  first 
visited  Japan,  we  observed  their  initial 
test  pagination.  It  was  set  in  segments  on 
the  now  defunct  Alphanumerics  photo¬ 
composers  that  IBM  then  sold  as  their 
model  #2680.  Today,  the  Asahi  is  pro¬ 
ducing  44  fully  automated  pages  per  day. 
By  year  end  that  number  will  double  and 
the  Asahi  will  expand  to  150  pages  per 
day  upon  moving  to  a  new  main  office 
plant  in  1980. 

As  of  1:30  a.m.  March  12,  1978,  the 
Japanese  Economic  Journal  or  Nihon 
Keizai  Shimbun  (also  known  as  “the 
Nikkei”)  converted  its  last  Tokyo  page 
from  hot  metal  to  full-page  photo¬ 
composition,  155  pages  per  day,  includ¬ 
ing  graphics,  on  its  massive  computer 
system.  A  specially  built  IBM  model 
#5981  fiber-optics  scanner-plotter  reads 
in  pictures  and  then  outputs  finished 
pages  all  under  the  control  of  multiple 
IBM  370/158’s:  four  at  the  Nikkei  and 
three  at  the  Asahi  Shimbun.  Up  to 
150,000  individual  characters  in  the 
Japanese  language  can  be  called  out  of 
these  massive  systems. 
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The  Asahi  ran  a  special  demonstration 
on  my  behalf:  first,  a  picture  was  taken 
of  our  meeting  and  it  was  scanned  into 
the  system  at  about  450-lines-per-inch; 
next,  it  was  imposed  on  the  page  layout 
screen,  sized,  cropped,  and  positioned 
into  the  page  design;  a  Versatec  electro¬ 
static  printer  was  next  used  to  output  a 
proof  page  to  see  if  all  page  elements 
were  in  their  proper  places  and  if  the 
pages  were  ready  for  approval;  various 
degrees  of  masking  are  available,  based 
on  contrast,  desired  detail,  etc.,  upon 
being  approved  the  page  is  then  output 
complete  on  the  #5981.  Twenty  pages 
are  handled  in  40  minutes  with  this  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  peak  of  production.  Next,  a 
traditional  graphic  arts  negative  is  made. 
Depending  upon  the  printing  process  to 
be  used,  it  is  either  then  made  into  an 
offset  or  dilitho  plate  or  in  this  case  ex¬ 
posed  onto  a  “Rigilon”  plastic  relief 
plate  and  washed  out  for  a  letterpress 
pattern. 

This  pattern  then  is  moulded  into  a 
stereo-like  mat  or  flong  and  used  to  make 
a  polypropylene  relief  press  plate.  This 
material  can  be  recycled  into  other  plas¬ 
tic  products,  we  were  told. 

Called  the  Asahi  Rolliflex,  this  system 
starts  with  the  mat  and  a  sheet  of  pre¬ 
formed  polypropylene.  It  is  not  injection 
moulded,  as  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  In 
this  20-foot-long  machine,  the  poly 
sheets  are  fed  into  an  oven  and  carried 
along  by  conveyor  while  being  heated  to 
375  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  machine  the  mat  is  placed  on  a 
cylinder  and  it  starts  to  turn  counter¬ 
clockwise  to  meet  the  softened  poly¬ 
propylene  so  it  can  be  formed  against  the 
stereo-like  mat.  After  one  revolution  the 
page  plate  emerges,  is  separated  from  the 
mat,  trimmed,  crimped,  and  sent  to  the 
press  room,  for  direct  letterpress  print¬ 
ing.  Five  Japanese  newspapers  use  this 
four-plate-per-minute  system. 

A  new  20  mill  shallow  relief  APR  or 
Merigraph  plate  has  been  installed  at 
four  newspapers.  It  has  a  special  anti¬ 
inking  layer  that  is  covered  with  minute 
.002-inch  nonprinting  dots,  that  keep  the 
open  areas  from  bottoming-up,  despite  a 
shallow  relief  of  only  .014-inches,  and 
regular  35  durometer  letterpress  inking 
rollers. 

Considerable  attention  is  turning  to  Di¬ 
litho,  where  three  types  of  concepts  are 
either  being  tested  or  already  are  in  use. 

The  Toyo  ink  people  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  pre-mixed  ink-water  solution 
called  Delphi  that  has  about  35%  water  in 
it.  At  its  laboratory,  a  web  press  is  piped 
to  permit  refrigerated  water  to  circulate 
through  the  ink  cylinder  to  keep  down 


friction-produced  heat.  The  concept  is 
similar  to  the  one  being  tried  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  except  the  Tokyo  people  refrig¬ 
erate  the  inking  system.  A  trial  installa¬ 
tion  at  the  Nikkei  plant  in  Osaki  is  still 
inconclusive;  among  other,  some  ques¬ 
tions  have  arisen  about  how  the  system 
will  work  on  pages  with  large  open  white 
areas,  with  little  type  or  art. 

Letter-Offset,  in  Matsumoto  City,  110 
miles  Northwest  of  Tokyo,  is  a  second 
offset  concept.  This  one  retrofit  on  a  re¬ 
latively  new  letterpress  unit,  by  revers¬ 
ing  the  cylinder  and  adding  an  impres¬ 
sion  roller  top-of-blanket  cylinder.  This 
permits  the  plate  to  offset  its  image  to  the 
blanket  and  the  blanket  to  the  sheet, 
achieving  “true  offset”  as  opposed  to 
DiLitho.  Ink  cylinders  must  be  cop- 
perized,  three  dampener  trains  added, 
one  being  an  anti-offset  dampener  above 
the  second  impression  cylinder  to  keep  it 
clean,  minimizing  setoff,  with  the  sheets 
removed.  The  speed  with  which  good 
papers  can  be  produced  with  a  minimum 
of  waste  is  very  impressive.  I  saw  sev¬ 
eral  start-ups  like  this  one  where  saleable 
newspapers  were  obtained  within  nine  or 
ten  copies. 

The  unit  has  been  in  use  daily  since 
September,  1977,  printing  a  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  afternoon  newspaper.  Printing 
quality  was  good,  capable  of  printing  up 
to  133-line  half-tones,  we  observed. 

If  the  unit  must  be  reversed  as  well  as 
outfit  with  the  extra  impression  cylin¬ 
ders,  dampeners,  and  so  forth,  TKS  es¬ 
timates  the  cost  of  a  retrofit  in  Japan  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  33  per  cent  of 
the  cost  for  the  printing  couple  alone. 
U.S.  prices  would  have  to  be  negotiated. 

If  a  letterpress  unit  were  already  re- 
versable  for  color,  the  cost  should  be 
appreciably  less.  We  judged  letter-offset 
to  yield  better  quality  than  DiLitho,  since 
the  irregularities  of  newsprint  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  by  the  rubber  blanket  on 
impression  far  better  than  direct-to-plate 
litho.  It  is  probably  a  concept  worth 
watching  for  letterpress  units  not  older 
than  10  or  15  years,  subject  to  assessing 
individual  press  conditions. 

A  flap-type  dampener  is  employed  to 
transfer  fountain  solution  to  a  chrome 
roller  and  molleton-less  rubber  roller. 
Other  whistles  and  bells  are  available, 
like  letter-offset  “mini-hump”  spot  color 
units. 

The  Matsumoto  newspaper  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  letter-offset  test 
and  plan  to  go  ahead  with  conversion  of 
two  more  units. 

The  third  system,  regular  Di Litho,  or 
DIPPS  as  the  Japanese  call  it,  is  in  use  at 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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three  newspapers.  DIPPS  is  starting  to 
catch  on  both  as  a  retro-fit  to  letterpress 
equipment,  as  well  as  at  least  one  new 
installation.  Only  last  year  the  Nikkei  in 
Osaka  installed  18  units  of  new  DIPPS 
presses  and  is  printing  in  excess  of  one 
million  copies  daily  with  them. 

The  retrofit  units  utilize  a  saddle, 
while  the  newer  units  have  a  properly 
sized  plate  cylinder. 

A  number  of  other  automated  press 
features  are  also  in  operation. 

Like  Goss  and  Harris  here,  Tokyo 
Kikai  or  TKS  has  a  page  area  negative 
reader  which  will  preset  ink  values  ac¬ 
cording  to  cumulative  ink  density  for 
each  column,  as  well  as  “flying  scan¬ 
ners"  which  will  monitor  relative  ink 
density  column-by-column  as  the  press 
runs.  Of  course,  this  means  more  in¬ 
strumentation  on  each  unit,  and  it  is  yet 
to  be  fully  proven  as  a  cost-effective  op¬ 
tion. 

Fully-automated  soundproof  press 
control  can  be  remoted,  including  a  re¬ 
mote  sample  copy  ejector  station,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

At  Shizuoka,  95  miles  West  of  Tokyo, 
four  presses  have  been  equipped  with 
single-width  satellite  four-color  offset 
units  atop  double-width  letterpress 
equipment  for  black  and  white.  The  re¬ 
sults  must  be  slit  and  angle  barred  into 
double  folders  as  dinky  sheets.  They 
regularly  print  with  this  unusual  color 
configuration  with  little  difficulty. 

TKS  also  is  experimenting  with  a  3:2 
folder  for  the  American  market  as  well  as 
with  the  “ANPA  belt-driven  press”  con¬ 
cept. 

Other  fascinating  developments  in  the 
land  of  the  rising  sun.  Like  what  are  the 
prospects  for  the  electronic  newspaper? 
Although  a  home  facsimile  newspaper 
and  three  types  of  electronic  news  on  the 
home  T.V.  set  have  been  or  will  be 
tested  in  Japan;  so  far  all  have  provided 
free  to  the  users  and  nothing  yet  is 
known  about  whether  such  services  are 
commercially  viable. 

Fascinating?  Yes.  Profitable?  That  is 
the  question.  It  appears  that  “Captains,” 
the  Japanese  equivalent  of  the  English 
“Viewdata”  system,  using  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  telephone  circuits  for  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  consumer,  has  the  most 
chance  of  success.  When  initialized  in 
1979,  it  will  afford  some  “for-charge” 
test  programming  services  that  will 
merit  close  observation.  Another  system 
called  HIOVIS,  delivers  its  signal  via 
fiber  optics. 

A  pilot  coax  cable  T.V.  system  at 
Tama  Town  is  another.  One  key  gov¬ 
ernment  official  we  met  sees  the  “niche” 
for  these  electronic  news  services  as 
being  “positioned”  from  a  marketing 
viewpoint  as  in  between  personal  face- 
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to-face  or  telephone  conversation  and 
that  of  radio/newspaper/T.V.  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  participating  receivers, 
and  being  viable  in  the  l-to- 24-hour  time 
frame. 

What  is  the  state  of  color  separation 
and  proofing?  Toppon  devices  permit 
original  copy  to  be  viewed  on  a  col¬ 
or  T.V.  monitor  and  adjusted  for  addi¬ 
tional  red.  less  yellow,  or  whatever  is 
required  to  meet  the  customers'  specifi¬ 
cations.  This  information  then  is  given  to 
the  Dianippon  Screen  color  separation 
operator  so  the  desired  results  can  be 
achieved.  When  the  separated  negatives 
are  returned,  the  second  Toppon  device 
interpolates  them  from  a  set  of  four 
screened  negatives  back  into  a  viewable 
color  T.V.  picture  for  further  assessment 
with  the  “client”  who,  we  discovered, 
must  wear  a  white  coat  entering  the 
viewing  chamber! 

Offset  daily 
wins  Kodak’s 
color  contest 

The  Skiifiit  Valley  Herald  of  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  Wash.,  has  been  chosen  the  “Best 
of  Show  Winner”  in  the  1978  Kodak 
Newspaper  Color  Reproduction  Contest. 

Prize  money  totaling  $3,000  was 
awarded  the  offset-published  15,000- 
circulation  daily  by  William  E.  Sherman, 
an  Eastman  Kodak  Company  assistant 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  graphics  markets  division. 

The  Herald  was  first-place  winner  in 
the  offset  category  (less  than  50,0(X)  cir¬ 
culation)  and  was  judged  “Best  of 
Show.”  Two  ribbons,  a  gold  for  best  of 
show  and  blue  for  category  winner,  were 
presented  to  Leighton  P.  Wood,  Valley 
Herald  publisher  and  president  of 
Scripps-Wood  Division  of  Pioneer 
Newspapers. 

Wood  also  was  given  an  engraved 
solid  brass  plaque  with  an  ebony  frame 
and  red  velvet  border  in  recognition  of 
the  newspaper’s  achievement  in  high 
quality  color  printing.  The  presentations 
were  made  at  the  “Run  for  the  Money” 
color  contest  luncheon  and  awards 
ceremony  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference. 

A  field  of  154  newspapers  from  the 
U.S.  an  Canada  vied  for  the  top  honor. 
Major  categories  included  stereotype, 
DiLitho,  letterpress  and  offset.  All  of  the 
entries  were  displayed  by  category  at  the 
900-square-foot  Kodak  booth  during 
ANPA. 

Indirect  screening,  which  performs  the 
color  separation  and  screening  steps  in 
separate  operations,  was  used  by  the 
Valley  Herald  for  its  contest  entry. 
Kodak  furnished  contest  entries  their 
choice  of  a  35  mm  color  transparency,  a 


This  plate  numbering  device  uses  rub¬ 
ber  type  to  imprint  the  page  number  on 
the  back  of  each  offset  plate.  The  type  is 
placed  into  the  jig  by  hand  with  each 
page  change,  then  an  impression  block  is 
put  into  position,  against  which  the  rub¬ 
ber  type  pushes  from  beneath  when  the 
offset  plate  is  in  position,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  number  clearly  shows  on  the  back. 

A  new  dry-process  Fuji  plate,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  tested  at  two  plants  in  the 
U.S.  for  DiLitho.  Following  exposure  in 
this  unit  it  peels  apart  in  a  second 
machine,  is  gummed  in  this  same 
machine,  and  is  ready  to  use.  The  cover 
sheets  are  accumulated  on  a  cylinder 
which  must  be  periodically  removed.  It 
is  touted  to  run  100,000  dilitho  impres¬ 
sions  and  is  tentatively  targeted  at  under 
3  per  plate.  Incidentally,  wipe-on  plates 
are  not  being  used  in  Japan. 


35  mm  color  negative,  or  an  8  x  10  color 
print  with  an  Easter  theme  to  use  as  orig¬ 
inal  artwork. 

Contest  winners  by  category  are; 

Stereotype:  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News,  first  place,  with  an  honorable 
mention  to  the  Denver  Post. 

DiLitho:  Santa  Barbara  New.s-Press, 
first  place,  with  honorable  mentions  to 
the  Ledger-Inquirer,  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Letterpress:  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald,  first  place,  with  honorable  men¬ 
tions  to  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
and  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Offset  More  Than  50,000  Circulation: 
Toronto  San,  first  place,  with  honorable 
mentions  to  the  Union-Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  the  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-PRess. 

Offset  Less  Than  50,000  Circalation: 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Wash.,  first  place.  Runners-up  with  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  are  the  Mirror  Printing 
Company,  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  Rome  (Ga.) 
News-Trihane. 

Each  of  the  first-place  winners  re- 
veived  $1,000  with  the  overall  winner  re¬ 
ceiving  an  additional  $2,000  for  a  total  of 
$3,(X)0.  Winners  in  each  category  also 
were  presented  with  an  engraved  solid 
brass  plaque  with  ebony  frame  on  velvet 
and  a  blue  ribbon. 

Novak  joins  E&P’s 
ad  sales  rep 

Lynne  Novak  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  sales  staff  of  Scott,  Marshall, 
Sands  &  Associates,  Inc.,  the  ad  rep 
company  that  represents  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  the  West  Coast. 

Novak  was  previously  with  Susan 
Crane,  Inc.  in  New  York,  where  she  was 
involved  in  the  sale  of  merchandising  and 
packaging  concepts  to  leading  stores. 
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Unemployed  newsman  invents  newspaper  game 


Game  about  reporting 


So  you  think  you  want  to  invent  a 
game,  sell  it  to  a  large  toy  and  game 
manufacturing  company  and  live  off  the 
royalties.  Think  again,  said  Michael 
Smith,  who  had  that  idea  five  years  ago. 
After  a  significant  investment  of  money 
and  countless  hours  of  work.  Smith  said 
his  efforts  have  met  with  much  frustra¬ 
tion  and  he's  not  sure  he’d  do  it  all  again. 
Also,  he  doesn't  know  if  he'll  be  able  to 
keep  his  game  in  circulation  in  the  future. 

“It's  a  corporate  business  world  and 
the  small  guy  doesn't  stand  much  of  a 
chance,’’  said  Smith,  an  unemployed 
newsman,  who  lives  in  Springfield,  Il¬ 
linois. 

Smith’s  game  is  named  Deadline,  and 
it’s  billed  as  “The  Newspaper  Game.” 

“I've  talked  to  toy  buyers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  all  over  the  country  and  re¬ 
searched  the  trade  publications,”  said 
Smith,  “and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  is  no  other  newspaper  game.” 

“I've  been  turned  down  so  many 
places  that  every  retail  outlet  1  get  is  a 
real  conquest  for  me,”  Smith  said. 

Smith  refers  to  his  game  as  an  “upbeat 
look  at  the  process  of  putting  out  a  daily 
newspaper,  but  which  also  relates  to 
some  of  the  realities  of  being  a  reporter.” 

As  many  as  8  players  can  play  Dead¬ 
line  according  to  Smith.  “It’s  for  all 
ages,  but  of  course  you  have  to  be  able  to 
read  to  play.” 

Each  player  works  for  a  different 
newspaper  and  begins  the  game  as  a  cub 
reporter.  Players  gain  experience  (in 
terms  of  years  of  employment)  and  can 
become  different  kinds  of  editors. 
Players  go  on  assignments  (Sports, 
Foreign,  Courts,  Society-Arts,  etc.)  in 
search  of  news  stories  and  photographs 
to  complete  their  front  pages.  The  first 
player  to  accomplish  this  goal  and  meet 
the  deadline  is  the  winner. 

Smith  said  that  some  of  the  headlines 
and  photograph  captions  a  player  can 
acquire  will  make  his  or  her  front  page 
“a  little  different.”  For  example,  there  is 
a  banner  headline  which  reads:  THUN¬ 
DERSTORMS  POSTPONE  WORLD 
WAR  4.  There  is  a  news  photograph  with 
the  inscription:  BOXER  LOSES 
SHORTS.  One  enigmatic  headline  states 
that:  UNKNOWN  RECLUSE  VAN¬ 
ISHES. 

Smith  said  the  game  has  elements 
which  both  help  and  hinder  a  player  from 
meeting  his  or  her  deadline. 

“Your  job  will  be  a  little  easier  if  you 
win  a  Pulitzer  prize,  become  an  editor  or 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  mommy  and 
daddy  buying  the  newspaper.”  Smith 
said.  “On  the  other  hand,  you  can  get 
thrown  in  jail  for  not  revealing  your 
source  of  information,  or  you  can  lose 
years  of  experience  for  getting  drunk  and 
missing  the  governor’s  press  confer¬ 
ence.” 
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Smith  said  he’s  spent  nearly  $6,000  on 
the  production  and  distribution  of  Dead¬ 
line.  He  expects  to  lose  “around  $1,000 
depending  on  how  sales  go.”  (He  sold 
425  from  Sept.  1977  through  June  1978, 
he  said.) 

Smith  has  retail  outlets  for  his  game  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  central  and  eastern 
Illinois,  western  Indiana  and  northern 
Kentucky. 

“I’ve  never  had  anyone  reject  my 
game  on  the  basis  that  it  was  not  playable 
or  enjoyable,”  Smith  said.  “In  fact,  it 
has  been  amazing  to  hear  store  managers 
concede  that  many  of  the  toys  and  games 
they  stock  are  probably  of  little  interest, 
or  a  passing  fad.  But  they’re  confident 
that  heavy  advertising  will  sell  even  a 
bad  product.  And  I  guess  it  does,  at  least 
once.” 

Smith  said  there  has  been  a  favorable 
reaction  to  Deadline  by  those  persons  he 
knows  who  have  played  the  game. 
“There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Deadline  is  the  newspaper  game,”  Smith 
said.  “In  fact,  I  can’t  conceive  of  any 
approach  that  would  be  basically  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  I’ve  built  into  this  game.” 

E&P  found  out  about  the  game 
through  an  ad  Smith  ran  in  the  Illinois 
Publisher,  headlined:  “Here’s  the  game 
everyone  asked  about  at  the  1  PA/SI E A 
Spring  Meeting.”  The  ad  offered  the 
game  for  a  price  of  $10.00 


Smith  said  he  has  been  turned  away  by 
many  retail  stores  solely  because  of  bus¬ 
iness  considerations.  “I’ve  produced  an 
item  in  limited  quantities  (1,000  games) 
and  therefore  my  unit  price  is  higher  than 
that  of  a  product  which  a  large  corpo¬ 
ration  is  producing  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,”  Smith  said.  He  noted  that 
the  retail  markup  on  games  is  usually  100 
percent. 

Rice  Scholar  named 

Charles  C.  Euchner,  18-year-old 
sports  writer  for  the  Huntington,  N.Y. 
weekly  Lonf>-lslander,  has  been 
awarded  the  TRA-Grantland  Rice  Schol¬ 
arship  for  four  years  of  study  at  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
scholarship  given  by  Vanderbilt  and  the 
Thoroughbred  Racing  Associations,  is 
valued  at  $2 1 ,500.  Euchner  was  one  of  95 
applicants. 

Ad  scholarship  fund 

A  scholarship  fund  to  help  students  of 
advertising  has  been  established  at  the 
University  of  Florida  by  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation.  Gene  Waters,  Cocoa  Today, 
heads  the  scholarship  committee  which 
has  started  the  fund  with  $500. 
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Hancock  awards  for  business  news  go  to  15  writers 


Winners  in  the  11th  Annual  Awards 
for  Excellence  program  sponsored  by  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  were  announced  by  Gerhard  D. 
Bleicken,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Cash  awards  will  be  presented  to  15 
journalists  judged  to  have  contributed 
significantly  to  improved  understanding 
of  business  and  finance.  They  are  Brooks 
Jackson  and  Evans  Witt  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  William  Tucker  of 
Harper’s  magazine;  Chris  Welles  of  In¬ 
stitutional  Investor',  Harry  Nelson,  Paul 
Steiger,  S.  J.  Diamond  and  Alexander 
Auerbach  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Philip  Moeller,  Larry  Werner,  Phil  Nor¬ 
man,  Ben  Hershberg,  Jim  Thompson  and 
Dan  Kauffman  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  and  Jeff  Kosnett  of  the 
Charlestown  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

Winners  were  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  consisting  of  Dr.  Alan  B.  Col¬ 
eman,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Southern  Methodist 
University;  Richard  C.  Garvey,  editor, 
Springfield  Daily  News;  Myron  Kandel, 


business-financial  editor.  New  York 
Post;  John  F.  Lawrence,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  economic  affairs,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  and  Clem  Morgello, 
editor.  Dun’s  Review.  More  than  300  en¬ 
tries  were  received  in  the  competition. 

Jackson  and  Witt  took  top  honors  in 
the  syndicated  and  news  service  writers 
category  for  a  series  on  pension  costs. 
Tucker  won  his  award  in  the  national 
magazine  category  for  his  article  entitled 
“Environmentalism  and  the  Leisure 
Class”  which  ran  in  the  December,  1977 
issue  of  Harper’s. 

An  investigative  report  by  Welles  in 
the  financial/business  publications  cate¬ 
gory  entitled  “The  Short  Sellers  and  the 
Press”  explored  financial  columnists  and 
their  relationships  with  Wall  Street  short 
sellers.  It  appeared  in  the  July,  1977  issue 
of  Institutional  Investor. 

Nelson,  Steiger,  Diamond  and  Auer¬ 
bach  took  first  place  in  the  category  for 
writers  for  newspapers  with  circulation 
above  300,000  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  cost  of  health  care  which  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  during  July,  1977. 


The  winning  entry  in  the  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  100,000  to  300,000 
category  by  Moeller,  Werner,  Norman, 
Hershberg,  Thompson  and  Kauffman 
was  a  five-part  series  on  state  and  federal 
government  regulations. 

The  Kosnett  five-part  series  entitled 
“Coal:  West  or  West  Virginia”  reported 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  coal  boom 
would  bypass  West  Virginia  and  end  up 
in  the  western  states.  His  entry  was  in 
the  category  for  newspapers  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  under  100,000. 

The  Awards  will  be  presented  in  Dal¬ 
las  following  a  seminar  on  Oct  4  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  John  Hancock  and  Southern 
Methodist  University. 

Now  in  its  12th  year,  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  Awards  for  Excellence  program 
recognizes  that  lucid  reporting,  interpre¬ 
tation  and  writing  of  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news  is  essential  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  nation  and  the  financial 
well-being  of  individual  investors  and 
consumers.  Details  of  the  1978  program 
are  to  be  announced. 


Press  requests 
termination  of 
preferential  rate 

ANPA  and  other  members  of  the  press 
asked  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission  on  May  25  to  terminate, 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  appro¬ 
priate  relief  which  the  press  may  seek, 
the  newly  reopened  Preferential  Press 
Rates  case. 

In  the  statement  to  the  FCC  the  press 
parties  said  they  were  “reluctant  to 
commit  the  resources  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  the  evidentiary  record  called  for  by 
the  commission  in  connection  with  the 
present  narrow  inquiry.” 

The  press  statement  also  said  the  FCC 
“had,  in  effect,  prescribed  that  the 
newswire  services  and  their  subscribers 
would  have  to  demonstrate  not  only  that 
MPL  rate  increases  would  result  in  sub¬ 
stantial  subscriber  concellations,  but 
also  that  the  impact  of  MPL  rates  on 
subscribers  cannot  be  absorbed  through 
internal  adjustments  by  the  newswire 
services  and/or  affiliated  organizations 
or  through  integration  of  affordable  al¬ 
ternative  services  into  newswire  sys¬ 
tems.” 

Members  of  the  press  filing  the  joint 
motion  included:  Associated  Press; 
Commodity  News  Services;  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.;  Missouri  Network;  Reuters  Lim¬ 
ited;  United  Press  International;  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters;  Ad¬ 
vance  News  Service;  Cox  Enterprises; 
Gannett  News  Service;  State-Record 
Co.;  Radio  Television  News  Directors 
Association  and  National  Newspaper 
Association. 
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Pulliam  Fellowships 
awarded  to  10  grads 

Ten  graduating  college  seniors  plan¬ 
ning  careers  in  newspaper  work  have 
been  named  recipients  of  the  5th  annual 
Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowships. 

Each  award  is  worth  $1,575  in  cash 
and  includes  participation  in  a  nine-week 
seminar  of  work  and  study  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  from  June  12  through  August 
II. 

The  1978  Fellows,  their  hometowns 
and  schools  are: 

Rosalyn  H.  Gist,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. — Howard  University;  Gary  1.  Mi- 
con,  Chatsworth,  Calif. — California 
State  University  at  Northridge;  David  L. 
Moore,  Pasadena,  Calif. — University  of 
Southern  California;  Michelle  Mundth, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. — San  Diego  State;  Mary 
C.  Poker,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Marquette 
University;  Nelson  Price,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. — Indiana  University;  William  G. 
Schmitt,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. — 
Fordham  University;  Rochelle  P. 
Sharpe,  Gaithersburg,  Md. — Yale; 
Howard  W.  Sinker,  Skokie,  111. — 
Macalester  College;  Patricia  D.  Temple¬ 
ton,  Atlanta,  Ga. — University  of  Geor¬ 
gia. 

While  in  Indianapolis,  the  Fellows  will 
be  assigned  to  staff  duty  with  either  the 
Indianapolis  Star  or  News.  Seminar  ac¬ 
tivities  will  include  study  and  discussion 
sessions  with  members  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  staffs  and  lectures  by  visiting  jour¬ 
nalists. 


The  fellowships  were  established  in 
1974  by  the  late  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
former  publisher  of  the  Star  and  News, 
as  well  as  papers  in  Muncie  and  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind.,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

American  DIstlllIng’s 
ad  director 

The  American  Distilling  Company  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  George 
Bercovitz  as  director  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion. 

Effective  immediately,  Bercovitz  will 
direct  advertising  and  point-of-purchase 
activities  for  the  firm’s  domestically  pro¬ 
duced  brands  as  well  as  products  mar¬ 
keted  by  its  import  arm — L’Aiglon  Wine 
&  Spirits  Import  Co.  They  include  Bour¬ 
bon  Supreme,  Tvarscki  vodka.  King 
James  Scotch,  Dunphy’s  Irish,  Amaretto 
Portofino,  Ladoucette  pouilly  fume, 
Tio  Pepe  sherry  and  Charles  Heidsieck 
champagne. 

Farm  editors  elect 

J.  Alan  Swegle,  farm  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  for  10  years, 
has  advanced  to  the  presidency  of 
Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of  America. 
He  has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
named  Newspaper  Farm  Editor  of  the 
Year  the  first  year  on  the  job.  Newly 
elected  first  vicepresident  of  NFEA  is 
Don  Kendell,  AP  farm  editor. 

The  1978  Farm  Editor  of  the  Year  is 
Don  C.  Muhm,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  Don  Ringler,  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  won  first  prize  in  the  farm  news 
writing  contest. 
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Nineteen  seventy-eight  is  a  celebration  year 
for  the  Press-Enterprise  —  for  two  good  reasons. 
It  was  founded  100  years  ago,  and  it  has 
attained  100,000*  circulation. 

Its  circulation  has  increased  by  twelve  percent  in 
the  past  two  years,  making  it  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  papers  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 

*106,000  on  Sunday 


The  Press  &  The  Enterprise 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


The  largest  newspaper, 
the  largest  city  —  in 
Inland  Southern  California. 


Represented  nationally  by 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
Company,  Inc. 


Taiwan  woos  press 
with  7-day  junkets 


By  Fred  J.  Volz 

A  dozen  California  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  toured  mainland  China  last 
year  for  three  weeks  from  May  25  to 
June  16,  1977,  this  year  inspected  the 
“other  China” — Taiwan — May  18  to  25. 
The  occasion  was  the  inaugeration  of  the 
island  Nationalist  Party’s  (Kuomintang) 
third  president,  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  68, 
son  of  the  late  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  California  China-philes  joined  190 
journalists  and  legislators  from  51  coun¬ 
tries  (estimated  120  from  the  states)  with 
the  Taiwan  government  picking  up  the 
expenses,  or  partial  expenses  of  Califor¬ 
nia  journalists,  for  the  majority.  Most 
were  small  to  medium-size  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  Dublin's  Irish  Independent, 
Bankok’s  Nakorn  Thai,  and  California’s 
Gridley  Herald,  circulation  2,950.  Jam¬ 
ming  the  under-sized  Taipei  airport  and 
limited  hotel  facilities  were  another 
10,000  overseas  Chinese  from  more  than 
25  countries. 

All  told,  an  estimated  1,900  journalists 
were  “guests”  of  the  Taiwanese  gov¬ 
ernment  last  year,  funded  by  something 
called  the  Pacific  Cultural  Foundation. 
The  majority  were  from  the  United 
States.  Most  were  editors  and  sub¬ 
editors  who  were  treated  to  free  air  fare 
from  the  States,  free  luxury  rooms  in  the 
government’s  spectacular  Grand  Hotel 
and  free  gourmet  Chinese  meals  at 
Taipei’s  leading  restaurants.  The 
California  group,  which  included  10 
non-mainland  China  visitors  and  their 
wives,  paid  their  own  air  fare,  but  en¬ 
joyed  on-the-house  treatment  once  in 
Taipei. 

Joining  them  in  the  freeload  were  a  24 
member  delegation  from  the  U.S.  con¬ 
ference  of  State  Legislatures,  some  of 
whom  had  been  in  mainland  China  last 
year.  Most  believed,  as  did  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  governor  Meldrin  Thomas,  that  it 
“would  be  a  mistake  to  normalize  rela¬ 
tions  with  Red  China.”  Thomas  an¬ 
nounced  on  his  return  to  the  States  that 
he  was  sponsoring  an  essay  contest  by 
New  Hampshire  youngsters  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Prize  for  the  winning  five  is  a 
month-long  tour  of  Taiwan.  He  did  not 
specify  if  the  trip  was  courtesy  of  the 
Pacific  Cultural  Foundation  or  financed 
by  state  funds. 

California’s  seven  day  junket,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  impressive,  brief  inaugeration 
ceremonies,  included  visits  to  a  nursery 
school,  a  newspaper,  a  handicraft  center, 
and  the  usual  tourist  spots  such  as  the 
National  Museum,  housing  thousands  of 


(Fred  J.  Volz  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Ojai  (Calif.)  Valley  News.) 


rare  treasures  from  Chinese  history. 
Along  the  way  were  briefings  by  the  vice 
foreign  minister  Dr.  Fu  Chien,  Jeff  Yao, 
government  information  specialist,  and 
Board  of  Trade  Director-(3eneral  S.  K. 
Sao. 

The  190  journalists  and  legislators 
were  flown  south  to  Kaohsiung,  for  a 
tour  of  two  of  the  island’s  ambitious  ten 
great  development  projects — a  shipyard 
where  supertankers  are  built  and  a  steel 
mill.  Taiwanese  are  proud  of  their  bur¬ 
geoning  economy,  citing  exports  32% 
ahead  of  last  year  and  total  trade  figures 
exceeding  20  billion.  Inflation  is  being 
held  at  under  5%.  Reluctantly,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  predicted  “little  impact”  if 
U.S.  normalizes  relations  with  Red 
China.  Little  trade  was  forecast  between 
the  two  giants. 

Board  of  Trade  Director  Sao  told  jour¬ 
nalists  that  the  island  is  near  full 
employment  and  that  “labor-intensive 
industries  are  not  being  encouraged.  We 
are  losing  our  market  to  the  Phillipines 
and  Korea.”  Instead,  there  is  a  need  to 
import  sophisticated  machinery,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  U.S.  Sao  will  head  a  trade 
mission  to  the  U.S.  to  spend  over  $500 
million  in  early  October,  80%  in  ma¬ 
chinery. 

California  journalists  spent  an  hour  at 
Taiwan’s  United  Daily  News  front  of¬ 
fice,  where  they  viewed  a  film  (color 
films  were  shown  at  most  briefings) 
about  the  newspaper  and  talked  briefly 
to  its  vicepresident  Pi-cheng  Wang.  The 
largest  circulation  newspaper  in  Taiwan, 
it  is  limited  by  government  edict  to  12 
pages.  A  day  later  the  group  heard  the 
vice  minister  of  economic  affairs  when 
queried  about  the  12  page  limit  say  that 
“12  pages  is  enough.  After  that  you  print 
a  lot  of  non-news  stories— junk.  There 
are  already  over  1,000  magazines  in  the 
country.” 

Publisher  Wang  noted  that  his  paper’s 
editorial  policy  was  to  “uphold  and 
propagate  anti-Communism,  democracy, 
national  unity  and  progress.”  His  paper 
has  50-50  news  and  ads  and  because  of 
the  12  page  limit  must  turn  ads  down.  It 
has  foreign  correspondents  in  major 
world  capitals  and  pays  them  $1,200 
(U.S.)  a  month.  College  graduates  start¬ 
ing  at  the  Taipei  office  receive  $260  per 
month.  There  are  3 1  newspapers,  all  with 
government  permits,  in  Taiwan.  A  local 
mill  has  borrowed  10  million  to  raise 
newsprint  production  next  year.  There 
are  no  government  subsidies.  United  has 
only  one  woman  on  its  22  person  edito¬ 
rial  board.  Women  journalists  were  more 
evident  on  mainland  staffs,  but  not  on  a 
50-50  basis. 


The  government  doesn’t  write  news 
stories,  but  it  has  a  profound  effect  on 
what  is  printed  in  Taiwan’s  newspapers 
and  what  isn’t.  “We  must  handle  news  of 
the  government  very  carefully,”  ex¬ 
plained  publisher  Wang.  “We  want 
people  to  understand  the  difficulties  fac¬ 
ing  our  government.” 

A  look  at  leading  Taiwan  dailies 
showed  them  trying  to  outdo  government 
handouts  on  typical  subjects  such  as 
anti-Communism  and  economic  puffery. 

There’s  no  one-on-one  censorship  in 
Red  China  either — newspapers  are  an 
organ  of  the  government.  Thus  censor¬ 
ship  problems  can  be  solved  in  another 
way:  have  censors  write  the  newspaper. 

The  brief  newspaper  visit  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  mainland  China  3  week 
tour  of  last  year  by  Californians,  the  first 
since  1972  by  a  group  of  American  jour¬ 
nalists.  In  addition  to  V.l.P.  treatment 
by  the  information  department  of  the 
foreign  ministry  of  the  P.R.O.C.  (7 
guides  and  interpreters,  4,000  miles  by 
rail,  bus,  and  air,  39  “tea  and  talk”  brief¬ 
ings  by  local  experts),  the  editors  spent 
much  time  with  Red  journalists  during 
their  trip.  At  almost  every  mainland  city 
they  were  joined  at  lunch  and  dinner  by 
their  Chinese  counterparts.  Their  main¬ 
land  visit  included  a  half  day  at  the 
HsinHua  News  Agency  in  Peking  and 
another  at  the  5  million  circulation 
People’s  Daily. 

The  agenda  in  Taiwan  included  an  air 
flight  to  the  island  bastion  of  Quemoy, 
only  V/z  miles  off  the  mainland  coast .  .  . 
standard  fare  for  most  visiting  jour¬ 
nalists.  Here,  the  group  were  briefed  on 
the  “last  outpost  of  the  free  world”  and 
peered  through  binoculars  to  spot  Red 
Chinese  strolling  along  beach  sides. 

At  a  state  department  de-briefing  in 
Hong  Kong  last  year,  journalists  were 
told  that  Hong  Kong  could  be  taken  by 
the  P.R.O.C.  by  “just  making  a  phone 
call.”  One  journalist  on  touring  Quemoy, 
after  noting  that  mainland  China  had  put 
a  man  in  space  and  had  been  testing  hy¬ 
drogen  bombs  for  a  decade,  might  see 
the  Reds  “just  send  Quemoy  a  tele¬ 
gram.”  For  all  practical  purposes  several 
war  correspondents  in  the  California 
group  predicted  an  easy  by-passing  of 
Quemoy  by  the  Reds,  as  was  done  by  the 
U.S.  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  H 
island  hopping. 

Journalists  saw  balloons  being 
launched  on  Quemoy  towards  the  main¬ 
land  carrying  food  and  clothing.  Last 
year  on  the  mainland,  journalists  noted 
full  stocks  of  clothing  everywhere  in  Red 
China,  with  prices  set  low  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  a  wide  variety  of  food 
products  in  country  and  city  markets. 
Mainland  China  calorie  count  on  the  av¬ 
erage  is  2,()(X)  calories  a  day  but  is  2,800 
in  Taiwan — highest  in  Asia. 

The  dozen  California  journalists  who 
pronounced  mainland  Chinese  cuisine 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  FAINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


Rockwell  Goss  offset  press  capable  of  40,000  IPH 

CHICAGO 


wide  variety  of  newspaper/commer- 
cial  products,  such  as  brochures, 
catalogs,  books,  pulp  magazines, 
flyers,  inserts  and  much  more.” 

Richard  Segel,  v.p.-engineering, 
called  the  new  press  the  first  of  its 
kind  capable  of  40,000  IPH  produc¬ 
tion.  "The  Signature  HV,”  he  said, 
"was  designed  using  the  latest 
technology  to  optimize  the  design  of 
printing  cylinders  and  other  compo¬ 
nents  for  high  speed  operation.  This 
includes  a  unique  new  Rockwell¬ 
Goss  invention  —  the  Dyna-Damp 
cylinder  (patent  pending),  which 
provides  an  added  margin  of  printing 
(continued  on  page  2) 


Ron  White,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rockwell’s  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  announced  today  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  new  Rockwell-Goss  press: 
the  Signature  HV,  a  one-page- 
around,  horizontal-vertical,  web 
offset  press.  White  described  it  as  "a 
product  of  our  advanced  research  and 
engineering  coupled  with  our  com¬ 
pany’s  vast  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  press  experience.”  He  attributed 
the  successful  development  to  con¬ 
centration  on  one  goal.  "At 
Rockwell-(jross,”  he  said,  "we  are  to¬ 
tally  committed  to  supplying  equip¬ 
ment  for  printing  production  —  and 
nothing  but  printing  production. 


both  newspaper 
and  commercial.” 

White  said  the  Hb 
Signature  HV 

was  specifically  ^  ■■■ 

designed  in  re- 
sponse  to  custom- 
ers*  needs  for  in- 
creased  press  HHi  A 
utilization.  "This  Ron  White 
new  press,”  he  said,  "can  provide  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  with  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  quality  printing,  on 
newsprint  and  similar  stock,  from 
straight  black  to  four  color.  And  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  press 
make  it  very  suitable  for  printing  a 
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New  Signature  HV  Press 


(continued) 

performance  at  speeds  beyond  those 
of  other  presses. 

"But  there’s  more,”  continued 
Segel.  "Our  Signature  HV  was  en¬ 
gineered  from  the  ground  up  to  be  a 
fast,  easy-to-operate  press,  capable  of 
delivering  a  variety  of  products.  It 
has  a  superior  100  to  0  inking  sys¬ 
tem;  a  new,  specially  designed  jaw- 
type  folder  with  three  modes  of  fold¬ 
ing;  and  flexibility  that  permits  floor 
mounting  in-line,  or  stacking  units. 
It  offers  a  free-standing  electronic 
control  console  and  can  be  serviced 
more  easily.  Dollar  for  dollar,  the 
quality  and  productivity  of  this  new 
press  will  be  a  giant  step  ahead  of 
any  other  press  available.” 

The  Signature  H  V  at  a  glance 

The  single-width,  one-page- 
around  press  is  designed  in  a  new 
configuration  capable  of  efficiently 
producing  4-and  4-color  products  and 
multiple  web  products  by  combining 
the  best  features  of  both  horizontal 
web  and  vertical  web  presses.  The 
press  unit  prints  blanket-to-blanket 
for  normal  printing  or  plate-to- 
hlanket  for  direct  printing.  Unit 
geometry,  with  proper  number  of 
units,  allows  printing  color  in  any 
location  in  the  product.  And  the 
unit  contains  all  rollers  necessary 
to  print  direct  on  any  couple.  Units 
are  designed  to  be  stackable  to 
allow  for  a  shorter  press  row. 
Dyna-Damp  cylinders 

The  Dyna-Damp  concept  provides 
a  maintenance-free  vibration 
damper  completely  contained  inside 
the  Signature  HV  cylinders.  A  pre¬ 
cisely  designed  mass  within  the 
Dyna-Damp  mechanism  is  set  into 
motion  when  the  plate  and  blanket 
lockup  gaps  meet.  This  mass  pro¬ 
duces  out-of-phase  impacts  that 
quickly  damp  out  unwanted  vibra¬ 
tion.  Unlike  many  vibration  control 
systems,  Dyna-Damp  is  not  "tuned” 
to  a  specific  operating  condition  but 
functions  effectively  at  all  press 
speeds. 

Inking  system 

The  ink  roller  train  is  arranged  in 
100  to  0  ink  split  fashion.  The  main 
charge  of  ink  is  delivered  to  the  plate 
by  the  first  form  roller,  leaving  the 
second  form  roller  to  remove  excess 
ink  and  eliminate  any  pattern  left  by 
the  first  form  roller. 

The  inking  system  incorporates  a 
swing-away  ink  fountain  for  easy 


cleaning  and  quick  changeover. 
Lever-style  keys  provide  visual  indi¬ 
cation  of  ink  film  thickness  between 
the  continuous  blade  and  the  motor- 
driven  variable  speed  fountain  rol¬ 
ler,  for  the  first  time  providing  a  true 
manual  preset  capability. 

Dampening  system 
The  unit  uses  a  continuous  feed 
dampening  system.  The  motor- 
driven  water  pan  roller  features  a 
proportional  controller  which  follows 
a  specially  designed  curve.  This  elec¬ 
tronic  system  maintains  proper  ink 
and  water  balance  by  compensating 
for  varying  dampening  needs  as 
speed  changes. 

New  2:2  ratio  jaw-type  folder 
The  new  jaw-type  folder  was  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  the  Signature 
HV  press,  with  speed  and  fold  accu¬ 
racy  as  its  main  goals.  It  can  deliver 
the  product  in  half-fold  and  quarter¬ 
fold  modes  and  it  offers  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  optional  features  includ¬ 
ing  double  parallel  fold  at  30,000 
IPH,  stitcher  and  crosshead  per¬ 
forator.  It  is  capable  of  running  eight 
webs  of  newsprint  or  uncoated  stock 
of  equivalent  thickness. 


Controls 

Press  operation  is  controlled  from 
the  prewired  electronic  console 
which  is  free  standing  and  connected 
to  the  press  by  a  wiring  harness.  Lo¬ 
cation  of  the  console  can  be  specified 
by  the  customer  at  no  extra  cost,  pro¬ 
vided  it’s  within  maximum  length  of 
the  harness. 

Paperfeed 

Manually  operated,  stackable 
rollstands  are  standard  equipment 
on  the  Signature  HV.  However,  paper 
feed  and  tension  control  for  the  press 
can  be  provided  by  optional 
Rockwell-Goss  2-Arm  Reel  Stands 
with  automatic  pasters. 


This  roll  feeding  system  features  a 
motor-driven  assembly  to  rotate  the 
rolls  in  loading  and  running  posi¬ 
tions;  push  buttons  to  control  reel 
rotation  for  makeready  and  for  side 
margin  control;  and  a  cocking  roller, 
handwheel  operated,  for  control  of 
webs  from  unevenly  wound  rolls. 
Web  tension  is  provided  by  driven 
running  belts  and  sensed  by  a 
pneumatically  loaded  dancer  roller. 
Roller  position  information  is  fed 
into  a  control  system  which  mod¬ 
ulates  the  speed  of  the  driven  belts. 

During  pasting  cycles,  tension 
control  of  the  running  roll  is  trans¬ 
ferred  temporarily  to  an  electric  core 
brake  system,  then  resumed 
automatically  by  the  driven  belts. 

The  five-function  automatic  pas¬ 
ter,  monitored  by  solid  state  elec¬ 
tronic  controls,  assures  supply  of  a 
continuous  web  of  newsprint  to  the 
press. 

Press  drive 

The  press  drive  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  efficient  performance  with  con¬ 
trol  flexibility  under  all  operating 
conditions.  Each  unit  is  driven  from 
a  horizontal  drive  shaft,  assuring  di¬ 
rect  drive.  The  exclusive  unit-to-unit 
register  mechanism  (optional)  can 
vary  unit  timing  for  precise  color-to- 
color  register. 

And  more 

An  optional  infeed  is  offered  for 
printing  close  register  4-and  4-color 
work.  It’s  designed  to  insure  con¬ 
trolled  and  even  tension  in  the  web  at 
all  speeds  and  to  hold  print  register 
between  two  adjacent  printing 
couples  to  .003." 


For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago  IL  60650.  Telephone: 
(312)656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  sderce  gets  down  to  business 


Federal  agencies  label 
science  writing  superficial 


By  Jane  Kutz 

Science  reporting  drew  both  criticism 
and  praise  from  eight  federal  agencies 
visited  by  a  Northwestern  University 
science  writing  class. 

Seventeen  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  students  and  professor 
Benjamin  H.  Baldwin  were  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  from  May  16  to  May  20  to  talk 
with  representatives  of  the  federal  agen¬ 
cies  which  make  and  administer  science 
funding  policy. 

At  most  of  the  agencies  the  message 
was  the  same:  some  excellent  science 
writing  is  being  done,  but  much  of  it  is 
superficial . 

“My  Judgment  is  that  the  media  have 
lagged,  and  in  my  opinion  they’ve  lagged 
fairly  severely,”  said  Brigadier  General 
Harris  B.  Hull,  of  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration  public  af¬ 
fairs  division.  “I  have  seen  some  very 
fine  articles.  But  I  have  also  seen  some 
very  poor  articles  where  people  didn't 
really  do  their  homework. 

“The  need  today  is  for  a  very  very 
high  quality  science-oriented,  technically 
competent  writer  who  can  take  these 
things  and  handle  them  fairly.  He  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  propagandist  for  NASA  or 
anyone  else,  but  he's  got  to  understand 
the  things  we've  spelled  out  here. 

“The  need  (for  information  on  sci¬ 
ence)  could  not  be  higher  than  it  is  today, 
and  I  don’t  believe  the  media  have  kept 
pace.” 

According  to  Dr.  Leon  Jacobs,  as¬ 
sociate  director  for  collaborative  re¬ 
search,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
journalists  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for 
the  shortcomings  in  stories  about  sci¬ 
ence.  “I  get  a  little  bit  annoyed  about 
what  happens  in  the  way  of  reporting,” 
Jacobs  said.  “It’s  not  the  fault  of  the 
journalists.  It's  the  fault  more  frequently 
of  scientists  who  need  to  get  some  pub¬ 
licity.  too,  because  of  their  own  egos.” 

A  few  years  ago.  Jacobs  said,  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  told  not  to  broil  hamburgers,  be¬ 
cause  fat  that  dripped  on  hot  coals  would 
produce  carcinogens,  cancer-causing 
agents.  “Just  Sunday  an  old  acquain¬ 
tance  of  mine  from  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  (St.  Louis)  said  “don't  fry  your  ham¬ 
burgers  because  that's  carcinogenic? 

“I  get  a  little  bit  worried  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  can  get  confused  by  the  information  it 
is  given,”  Jacobs  added.  He  said  some  of 
the  confusion  was  due  to  scientists  who 
“love  to  get  their  names  in  the  paper.” 

The  public  doesn’t  have  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  make  an  intelligent  decision 
on  complex  issues  such  as  the  pros  and 
cons  of  saccharin,  Jacobs  complained. 
“I  can  see  people  who  are  not  educated 
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in  biology  beyond  a  high  school  course 
being  driven  up  the  wall  by  what  they 
read  in  the  newspaper.” 

Newspapers  add  to  the  confusion, 
Jacobs  continued,  by  playing  up  sensa¬ 
tional  science-related  stories.  “Anything 
that  is  spectacular,  anything  that  is  terri¬ 
ble,  gets  the  bigger  headline.  And  I  don’t 
know  whether  that’s  the  fault  of  the  re¬ 
porter  or  the  editor  or  the  layout  man. 
But  I  think  it’s  a  little  bit  irresponsible  to 
throw  a  scare  into  everything.” 

A  public  information  officer  from 
another  agency,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  criticized  biased  stories  about 
the  agency  in  the  National  Enqairer  and 
said  other  newspapers  sometimes  pick 
the  stories  up  and  run  them  without  call¬ 
ing  to  verify  the  facts. 

Representatives  of  several  agencies  at¬ 
tacked  the  monthly  “Golden  Fleece 
Awards”  awarded  by  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  to  projects  he  consid¬ 
ers  a  waste  of  taxpayers’  money.  They 
criticized  newspapers  for  running  stories 
about  the  awards  without  checking  with 
the  funding  agency  for  an  explanation  of 
how  the  research  money  was  being 
spent. 

.Hull,  who  was  a  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
hifiton  Post  many  years  ago,  said  report¬ 
ers  he  met  when  traveling  throughout 
the  United  States  often  did  a  better  job  of 
asking  questions  than  their  Washington 
counterparts. 

“Washington,  I  guess,  has  become 
jaundiced,”  he  said. 

Jacobs  suggested  that  science  report¬ 


ers  try  to  confirm  facts  with  several 
sources,  just  as  any  other  reporter  would 
do.  “I  think  that  ought  to  be  standard 
operating  procedure,  to  not  only  talk  to 
the  man  who  reports  some  findings  but  to 
talk  to  a  couple  of  people  prominent  in 
that  particular  field  and  see  what  they 
think  about  it,”  he  said.  “I’ve  seen  that 
done  by  some  journalists,  but  not  all 
journalists  do  it.” 

Hull  praised  Northwestern  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baldwin  for  giving  students  a 
first-hand  exposure  to  Washington  sci¬ 
ence  policy  making  agencies.  “I  think 
Northwestern  has  to  be  saluted,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  been  at  NASA  for  15  years. 
This  is  the  first  graduate  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  we  have  ever  been  invited  to 
appear  before,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  schools  of  journalism.” 

At  an  informal  reception  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  offices  of  the  Medill  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  students  met  a  number  of  Washing¬ 
ton  reporters,  some  of  them  science 
writers. 

The  trip  was  funded  by  a  grant  for 
science  writing  instruction  from  the  Shell 
Companies  Foundation. 

AP  news  editor 

Sheila  McCarthy  has  been  appointed 
as  news  editor  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  Jersey.  McCarthy,  30,  was  news 
editor  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  news 
cooperative  for  nearly  a  year.  Her  ap¬ 
pointment  is  effective  immediately. 

Plans  to  sell  station 

Gannett  Co.  said  it  will  sell  WHEC-tv 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.  in  connection  with 
the  company’s  merger  with  Combined 
Communications  Corp..  Phoenix. 
WHEC  is  Gannett’s  only  tv  station. 
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In  Altoona,  we  have  everything  it  takes  for 
successful  testing — isolation,  typical  demo¬ 
graphics,  income,  retail  range,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  patterns — reached  by  one 
saturation-coverage  advertising  medium. 

In  our  compact,  1-county  metro  market, 
you  get  an  important  bonus — speed  and 
ease  in  planning,  coordinating  and  mer¬ 
chandising  a  test.  Schedule  Altoona, 
"Test-Town,  Pa.,"  for  valid  marketing 
answers  in  jig  time. 
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Boone  purchases 
24th  newspaper 


Caldwell  elected 
president  of 
S-H  Foundation 

Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  an  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Scripps- Howard  Foundation 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

He  succeeds  Matt  Meyer,  president- 
chairman  since  1971,  who  resigned  as 
president  but  will  continue  as  chairman. 
Primary  objective  of  The  Foundation  is 
the  improvement  and  advancement  of 
journalism  through  an  awards  program 
honoring  outstanding  journalistic 
achievement,  and  an  extensive  program 
of  scholarships  and  journalism  school 
grants.  Caldwell  will  continue  as  assis¬ 
tant  general  business  manager  of 
Scripps- Howard  Newspapers. 

Two  new  executive  posts  were  created 
and  filled.  Patrick  T.  Finnegan,  budget 
director  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  elected  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Miss  Naoma  Lowensohn  of 
New  York  becomes  a  vicepresident. 

Richard  R.  Campbell,  editor  Coluni- 
hiis  Citizen-Journal,  and  David  Hendin, 
vicepresident  and  executive  editor. 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
were  elected  to  vacancies  on  the  board. 


Boone  Newspapers,  Inc.  of  Tus¬ 
caloosa,  Ala.  has  purchased  the  Lamar 
(Mo.)  Daily  Democrat  and  the  Lockwood 
Lnminary-Golden  City  Herald,  a  weekly, 
from  David  Palmer  of  Raton,  N.M. 

The  newspapers  will  be  published  by  2 
new  Missouri  corporations,  Lamar 
Newspapers,  Inc.  and  Dade  Publishers, 
Inc.  Boone  Newspapers,  headed  by 
James  B.  Boone  Jr.  of  Tuscaloosa,  owns 
majority  stock  in  both  companies. 

Dennis  Garrison,  27,  has  been  named 
president  of  both  companies.  He  and  his 
wife,  Karen,  are  substantial  stockholders 
in  both.  Garrison  has  served  as  publisher 
of  the  Lamar  Democrat,  a  5-day  daily, 
for  the  past  18  months.  Both  the  Garri¬ 
sons  are  natives  of  the  Lamar  area. 

Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Raton  (N.M.) 
Daily  Range,  purchased  the  Missouri 
papers  4  years  ago. 

Purchase  of  the  Lamar  daily,  circula¬ 
tion  3,575,  and  the  Lockwood-Golden 
City  weekly  brings  to  24  the  number  of 
Boone  publications.  Newspapers  and 
shoppers  associated  with  the  group  are 
located  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor¬ 
gia,  North  Carolina,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

Besides  Boone  Newspapers  and  the 
Garrisons,  other  stockholders  in  the  new 
companies  are  individuals  associated 
with  the  Boone  group. 


Worrell  sells  paper  to  Scripps  League 


Hazard  (Va.)  Herald-Voice  recently 
became  a  Scripps  League  Newspaper,  it 
was  announced  by  Barry  H.  Scripps, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  and  Alan  Brill  of 
Worrell  Newspapers. 

The  Herald-Voice  has  been  owned  by 
Worrell  Newspapers  of  Charlottesville. 
Va.,  for  the  past  7  years. 

Scripps  League  Newspapers  publishes 
community  newspapers  in  Paris  and 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  and  16  other  states. 

Scripps  announced  the  appointment  of 
John  Juneau  as  publisher  of  the  local  pa¬ 


per.  Juneau  also  is  publisher  of  the  Paris 
and  Georgetown  papers. 

Don  Gipson,  publisher  for  the  last  3 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
publisher  of  the  twice  a  week 
Georgetown  News  and  Times. 

Scripps  emphasized  that  the  prime  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  maintain  the  local  autonomy 
of  the  paper  in  the  community. 

Gray  and  Maurice  Henry  and  As¬ 
sociates  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida,  a 
newspaper  brokerage  firm  assisted  in 
closing  the  transaction. 
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Washington  Star 
staff  realigned 

The  Washington  Star  has  completed  a 
realignment  of  its  supervisory  news  per¬ 
sonnel,  promoting  entirely  from  within 
the  organization. 

The  staff  changes,  announced  by 
executive  editor  Sidney  Epstein,  follow 
the  appointments  of  Barbara  Cohen, 
formerly  national  editor,  as  managing 
editor  (news)  and  Philip  Evans,  formerly 
senior  assistant  managing  editor  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  (production).  The  new  ap¬ 
pointments; 

George  Beveridge,  the  Star's 
ombudsman,  was  formerly  an  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  continues  as 
ombudsman  but  takes  on  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  senior  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Dennis  L.  Stern  continues  to  serve  as 
metropolitan  editor  with  the  new  title  of 
assistant  managing  editor  (metro). 

Thomas  Dimond,  formerly  business 
editor,  was  named  assistant  managing 
editor  and  put  in  charge  of  the  newspaper 
after  midnight. 

Stephen  M.  Aug,  formerly  a  business 
reporter  specializing  in  coverage  of  regu¬ 
latory  agencies,  becomes  business 
editor. 

Denis  E.  Horgan,  special  projects 
editor  in  the  news  department,  becomes 
editor  of  the  Portfolio  section. 

Walter  Taylor,  a  national  staff  reporter 
covering  Capitol  Hill,  succeeds  Barbara 
Cohen  as  national  editor. 

Kenneth  Ikenberry,  formerly  principal 
assistant  national  editor,  becomes  dep¬ 
uty  national  editor. 

William  E.  Peeler,  acting  news  editor, 
was  named  news  editor. 

Columnists  to  publish 
book  of  their  works 

Members  of  the  National  Society  of 
Columnists  voted  to  publish  a  book  con¬ 
taining  the  best  columns  by  members, 
during  the  society’s  2nd  annual  work¬ 
shop  in  Louisville  recently. 

Workshop  chairman  Richard  Des 
Ruisseaux  of  the  Louisville  Times  said 
the  low  cost  book  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
columnists  and  used  by  each  as  a  writing 
tool. 

The  National  Society  of  Columnists 
was  formed  last  year  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  Any  columnist  in  the  United  States 
is  eligible  for  membership. 

Persons  interested  in  joining  the  soci¬ 
ety  and  attending  next  year’s  workshop 
in  New  Orleans  (May  18-20)  should  write 
Angus  Lind  in  care  of  the  New  Orleans 
States-ltem,  3800  Howard  Avenue,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70140. 

Columnists  attending  the  Louisville 
workshop  had  their  expenses  paid  by 
their  respective  newspapers. 
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Myth: 

Truck  traffic  can  move  only  on  the  highways. 


Fact: 

More  than  two  million 
truckloads  moved  by 
railway  last  year. 

Piggybacking— the  movement  of  truck  trail¬ 
ers  or  containers  by  rail— is  the  fastest- 
growing  part  of  the  railroad  business,  It  set 
a  new  record  in  1977  and  it's  now  our  sec¬ 
ond-largest  source  of  traffic— next  to  coal. 

The  piggyback  concept  has  come  of  age. 
Better  yet,  it  has  generated  a  wealth  of  inno¬ 
vations  and  improvements.  Containerized 
cargo  destined  for  foreign  countries  now 
moves  across  America  by  rail.  New  designs 
in  flatcars  are  saving  fuel  and  increasing 
loads.  Truck  trailers  that  actually  ride  either 
roads  or  rails  with  two  separate  sets  of 
wheels  are  being  tested. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  raifroads,  but  it’s 
better  news  for  the  consumer  and  the  na¬ 
tion.  Many  piggyback  trains  move  their 
cargo  with  about  half  the  fuel  that  would  be 
required  by  trucks  to  move  the  same  goods. 

Usually  there’s  a  cost  saving  in  piggy¬ 
back  shipments,  too,  with  the  advantage  of 
fast,  long-distance  travel  and  expedited 
door-to-door  delivery  service. 

Because  these  truckloads  travel  on  the 
railroads,  not  the  highways,  the  motoring 
public  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  safety  and 
less  congestion,  while  damage  to  the  high¬ 
way  system  is  reduced. 

Not  all  trucks  can  move  by  train,  but  thou¬ 
sands  more  are  doing  so  every  year.  And  the 
ones  that  do  aren’t  leaving  potholes  in  your 
favorite  road. 

Association  of  American  Railroads, 

American  Railroads  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Surprise: 

We’ve  been  working 
on  the  railroad. 


Bethldiem  Steel’s 
offer  solutions  to  some 


1978  advocacy  ads 
tough  national  problems. 


Look  for  them 
in  this 

—Marshall  Post 

Manager,  News  Media  Division 
Public  Affairs  Department 

For  those  who  don't  know  where  they're 
going,  any  road  will  take  them  there. 

That's  not  the  case  with  Bethlehem  Steel. 

We  do  know  where  we're  going.  And  how  we 
want  to  get  there. 

We  also  have  good  insight  into  the  problems 
holding  us  back— and  some  sound  suggestions  for 
solving  them. 

No  single  solution 

Many  of  the  problems  now  confronting 
American  steelmakers  impact  on  each  other  to  stifle 
economic  growth,  weaken  earnings,  and  threaten 
existing  and  future  jobs. 

Most  involve  complex  issues  with  no  easy 
answers:  energy,  the  environment,  foreign  trade, 
tax  reform. 

To  speak  or  not  to  speak 

To  remain  silent  on  public  issues  affecting  the 
future  of  the  domestic  steel  industry  is  to  penalize 
our  legitimate  self-interest  and  the  national  interest 
as  well. 

Our  1978  advertising  campaign  takes  an 
honest  and  responsible  stand  on  issues  important  to 
us.  Our  purpose  is  to  let  you  and  other  opinion 
leaders  know  what  our  position  is  on  these  issues 
and  how  we  suggest  resolving  them. 

So  we'll  run  the  ads  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  as 
well  as  in  leading  newspapers  and  in  newsweekly, 
cultural,  and  business  magazines. 

Look  for  them. 

Bethlehem 

In  search  of  solutions 


The  man  in  the  middle 
just  won  a  1^  award. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  the  victim  of  an  automobile  accident! 
Let’s  call  him  Phil. 


DRAMATIZATION 


A  jury  has  finally^  awarded  Phil  $12,000  for  his  losses  (and  the 
court  tacked  on  $1,160  for  costs),  so  why  isn’t  he  smiling? 

Watch  closely  as  the  tort  system  gobbles  up  that  $13,160: 

Phil’s  lawyer  (at  right)  takes  $6,450  off  the  top? 

Dr.  A  (at  left)  gets  $600  in  witness  fees.  (He  charged  only  $425 


for  treating  Phil  in  the  first  place— in  this  crazy  system  you 
sometimes  make  more  by  telling  a  court  what  you  did  than  you 
make  by  actually  doing  it.) 

Doctors  B  and  C  take  $325  more  in  witness  fees  and  another 
$470  or  so  falls  through  the  cracks,  leaving  Phil  with  a  check  for 
$5,311'*—  nearly  three  years  after  his  accident. 

Now  a  system  that  used  up  3  years  and  $8,000  to  put  $5,300 
into  a  victim's  hands  may  strike  you  as  unwieldy.  And  ^tna 
agrees. 

State  by  state,  weVe  supporting  strong,  workable  “no-fault” 
auto  insurance  plans?  Where  no-fault  isn't  in  the  cards,  we  think 
compulsory  arbitration  can  help  get  most  cases  settled  faster  and 
more  economically. 

Lawyers'  contingent  fees  should  be  better  controlled.  And, 
where  appropriate,  victims'  payments  should  be  made  periodic, 
rather  than  in  one  lump  sum  which  some  outlive  and  others  never 
need. 

Passing  the  laws  to  reform  this  system  is  slow,  frustrating  work, 
but  it  is  the  key  to  controlling  auto  insurance  costs.  Don't 
underestimate  your  own  influence  with  your  elected  representa¬ 
tives.  Use  it  as  we  are  trying  to  use  ours. 


.  ^tna 

wants  msumnix  to  be  affindable. 


•WeVetakenpoeticlicenseand  cumbersome  method  that  should  ^In  other  words,  only  44%  of  fault  has  enormous  potential  for 
put  a  neck  brace  on  Phil,  although  be  abandoned,  as  we  did  with  in-  the  jury  award  actually  reached  speeding  and  simplifying  claim 
his  actual  injuries  didn’t  require  it.  dustrial-injury  claims  long  ago.”  the  victim.  More  than  half  was  payments  and  controlling  the  cost 
^Nearly  three  years  passed  ^Lawyers  handling  liability  consumed  by  the  costs  of  an  inef-  of  auto  insurance.  Unfortunately, 
between  Phil’s  accident  and  his  cases  generally  charge  a  “contin-  ficient  system  — costs  which  are  the  no-fault  laws  in  many  states 
award.  Such  time  lags  are  often  a  gent  fee”— a  percentage  of  the  reflected  in  the  premiums  of  (including  the  state  where  Phil 
cause  of  grave  hardship,  and  are  a  award  paid  to  the  victim  (the  per-  insurance  buyers.  lived)  have  so  many  loopholes 

strong  indictment  of  the  present  centage  may  be  as  high  as  50%).  ^“No-Fault”  is  first-party  pro-  that  they  fail  to  keep  most  claims 
tort  system.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Phil’s  lawyer  claimed  40%  of  the  tection.  Your  insurance  covers  out  of  court.  iEtna  supports  the 
Burger  put  it  this  way:  “The  jury  award  for  his  fee  plus  $1,650  your  own  medical  expenses  and  passage  of  federal  guidelines 
business  of  involving  the  judicial  for  certain  costs  advanced.  He  lost  wages;  the  losses  of  whom-  which  would  require  states  to 
process  to  dispose  of  an  automo-  later  advised  the  press  that  he  ever  you  hit  (or  get  hit  by)  are  enact  strong  laws  with  real  con- 
bile  accident  is  an  expensive  and  had  reduced  his  fee.  covered  by  his  insurance.  No-  sumer  protection. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Henry  L.  Savage,  jn,  Public  Relations,  /Etna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT.  06156, Telephone  (203)  273-6545. 


/Etna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue, 
Hartford,  CT  06156 


LI  FE&  CASUALTY 


Competition 

(Continued  from  paf>e  14) 

Court  affirmed  a  district  court's  holding 
that  the  Journal,  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Lorain,  Ohio  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  monopolize  the  mass 
dissemination  of  news  and  advertising  in 
its  community.  The  Journal’s  principal 
competition  for  advertising  was  a  radio 
station  which  had  recently  started  up  in  a 
neighboring  community  and  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  Journal  had  tried  to  deal 
with  this  competition  by  refusing  to  sell 
advertising  space  in  its  pages  to  advertis¬ 
ers  who  bought  time  on  the  station.  The 
court  found  that  the  Journal  was  an  in- 
dispensible  ad  medium  for  many  of  its 
customers  and  that  the  net  effect  of  its 
practice  was  to  force  advertisers  into  a 
boycott  of  the  station.  On  these  facts  the 
Court  found  that  there  had  been  an  un¬ 
lawful  attempt  to  monopolize. 

Kansas  City  Star  Co.  v.  United  States 
was  a  1957  decision  of  a  federal  court  of 
appeals.  In  that  case  the  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion  had  brought  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  Star  and  one  of  its  directors 
for  an  attempt  to  monopolize  and 
monopolization;  the  jury  convicted  and 
the  appeals  court  sustained  the  convic¬ 
tion.  Among  the  kinds  of  evidence  that  it 
cited  in  support  of  the  verdict  were  the 
facts  that  the  Star  was  the  dominant, 
though  not  the  only  daily  newspaper  in 
its  market,  that  it  also  owned  the  only 
television  station  in  the  market  and  that 
there  was  evidence  that  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  it  threatened  advertisers  that  they 
could  not  have  space  in  its  papers  or  time 
on  the  tv  station  unless  they  ceased 
doing  business  with  competing  dailies. 
The  Court  noted  that  there  was  evidence 
that  the  Star  had  used  its  control  of  news 
dissemination  to  control  advertising;  for 
example  a  big  league  baseball  player  was 
a  partner  in  a  florist  shop  in  Kansas  City, 
there  was  testimony  that  his  partner  was 
told  that  the  paper  would  stop  publiciz¬ 
ing  him  if  he  continued  to  do  business 
with  a  competing  daily.  I  emphasize  that 
the  court  didn’t  say  that  each  and  every 
incident  was  enough  to  make  out  a  viola¬ 
tion;  rather  it  said  that  evidence  covering 
a  period  of  many  years  showed  a  re¬ 
peated  and  sustained  pattern  of  conduct 
that  amounted  to  an  attempt  to 
monopolize. 

Based  on  these  and  other  cases,  1  think 
it’s  pretty  safe  to  say  that  any  advertising 
medium  which  organizes  a  boycott  of  its 
competitors,  which  coerces  or  otherwise 
gets  advertisers  to  agree  not  to  deal  with 
a  competitor,  or  which  coerces  or  in¬ 
duces  suppliers  not  to  deal  with  a  com¬ 
petitor.  runs  a  great  risk  of  violating  the 
Sherman  Act  when  interstate  commerce 
is  sufficiently  concerned.  A  boycott,  a 
concerned  refusal  to  deal,  is  a  clear,  per 
se  violation  of  Section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act  if  it  substantially  affects  interstate 
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commerce,  and,  if  engaged  in  by  a  firm 
which  is  dominant  in  a  market  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  will  violate  Section  2. 

Furthermore,  while  not  every  contract 
which  ties  the  sale  of  two  items  together 
is  unlawful,  a  tie-in  sale,  wherein  a  com¬ 
pany  which  has  one  product  or  service 
which  is  indispensible  or  very  important 
to  customers  requires  those  customers  to 
buy  a  second  different  product  in  order 
to  get  the  first  one  is  also  a  contract  in 
violation  of  Section  I  and  evidence  of 
intent  to  monopolize. 

In  Times  Picayune  Co.  v.  United 
States,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  it 
was  not  unlawful  for  the  publisher  of  the 
only  morning  paper  in  a  city  to  require 
that  advertisers  also  buy  space  in  its 
evening  paper — even  though  there  was  a 
second  evening  paper  in  town  which 
stood  to  be  hurt  by  the  practice. 

The  Court  said  that  there  was  not  evi¬ 
dence  to  establish  that  morning  daily 
newspaper  advertising  was  a  separate 
and  distinct  product  from  evening  daily 
newspaper  space — at  least  not  in  that 
market. 

But  if  you  could  establish  that  a  daily 
newspaper,  dominant  in  your  market, 
publishes  a  shopper  and  requires  adver¬ 
tisers  who  want  to  use  the  daily  to  buy 
space  in  the  shopper  as  well  1  think  you 
might  persuade  a  court  that  two  separate 
products  were  being  tied. 

The  key  is  that  the  dominant  product 
must  be  used  to  sell  the  second  product. 
Telling  people  that  if  they  want  to  use  the 
shopper  they  had  to  buy  space  in  the 
daily  might  not  be  a  violation.  And  sim¬ 
ply  granting  a  discount  to  people  who 
used  both  would  not  be  unlawful — unless 
you  could  demonstrate  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  selling  below  cost  or  that  the 
discount  in  practical  operation  had  the 
effect  of  forcing  advertisers  to  take  both. 

Finally,  there  is  a  broad  range  of  prac¬ 
tices  which  in  themselves  or  in  context 
may  appear  to  be  “predatory”  or  improp¬ 
er  competitive  tactics.  Making  de¬ 
famatory  statements  about  a  competitor, 
threatening  to  put  a  competitor  out  of 
business,  hiring  away  a  competitor’s  key 
employes  without  really  having  a  legiti¬ 
mate  need  for  them,  destroying  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  property  or  interfering  with 
deliveries — these  and  similar  acts  may  be 
torts  for  which  you  have  a  right  to  sue 
under  local  law.  They  may  also  be 
evidence  of  an  attempt  to  monopolize. 
While  it’s  still  not  wholly  settled  just 
what  it  takes  to  make  out  the  offense  of 
attempt  to  monopolize,  many  courts 
have  insisted  upon  two  elements — a 
strong  or  dominant  position  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  coupled  with  the  specific  intent  to 
obtain  monopoly  power.  That  intent  can 
be  shown  by  direct  statements  or  in¬ 
ferred  from  unlawful  or  unethical  conduct. 
The  courts  recognize  however  that  in  the 
heat  of  competitive  battle  people  some¬ 
times  lose  their  tempers.  A  few  badly 
chosen  remarks  by  a  salesman  may  be 


ignored  or  passed  over — courts  will  tend 
to  look  to  evidence  that  shows  sustained, 
deliberate  conduct — not  a  momentary 
lapse. 

Recently  the  practice  that  seems  to  be 
drawing  the  most  concern  from  people  in 
your  industry  is  that  of  allegedly  preda¬ 
tory  or  below-cost  pricing.  In  some  com¬ 
munities,  a  daily  newspaper  will  start  its 
own  shopper  or  new  zoned  sections  and 
it’s  been  alleged  that  these  are  some¬ 
times  deliberately  operated  below  cost  to 
deter  competition. 

I  think  it’s  pretty  clear  that  if  you  can 
establish  that  such  a  publication  is  oper¬ 
ated  over  a  period  of  time  deliberately 
and  consciously  below  cost  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  repressing  competition  you’ve 
gone  a  considerable  way  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  a  violation.  In  1964  the  Antitrust 
Division  filed  a  lawsuit,  later  settled, 
against  Lima  (Ohio)  News  charging  that 
it  had  conspired  to  monopolize  its  mar¬ 
ket  and  drive  another  daily  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  one  of  the  tactics  we  alleged 
was  charging  advertising  rates  for  a 
shopper  “so  low  as  to  produce  revenue 
substantially  less  than  its  cost  of  publica¬ 
tion.’’  However,  it’s  often  a  difficult 
matter  in  the  publishing  business  to  de¬ 
termine  what’s  fair  tactics  and  what’s 
not.  A  paid  weekly  newspaper  might 
consider  a  shopper  predatory  because  it 
floods  the  market  with  free  newspapers. 
And  while  “blanketing” — the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  free  copies  by  a  daily  newspaper 
to  introduce  a  new  edition  or  get  accep¬ 
tance  in  a  new  market — is  generally  a 
legitimate  practice,  courts  have  held  that 
it  can  be  unlawful  if  engaged  in  too  much 
or  for  too  long.  There  are  several  pend¬ 
ing  private  suits  for  treble  damages  filed 
in  the  federal  courts  by  shoppers  against 
dailies  alleging  such  below-cost  preda¬ 
tory  pricing  and  I  don’t  want  to  get  into 
the  merits  of  pending  cases,  but  1  can 
make  a  couple  of  observations.  There  are 
to  my  knowledge  two  decided  federal 
court  cases  involving  competition  be¬ 
tween  shoppers  like  yourselves  and  daily 
newspapers.  In  one,  Huron  Valley  Puh- 
lishinf>  Co.  v.  Booth  Newspapers  Inc., 
decided  in  1972,  a  shopper  brought  suit 
to  prevent  what  it  said  was  the  dominant 
daily  newspaper  in  its  county  from  dis¬ 
tributing  a  shopper.  The  court  refused  to 
issue  an  injunction  in  advance  of  trial. 

In  the  second,  Greenville  (N.C.)  Puh- 
lishinf’  Co.  V.  The  Daily  Reflector,  Inc., 
decided  in  1974,  the  lower  court  had 
dismissed  on  summary  judgment  a  shop¬ 
per’s  suit  against  a  daily  which  had 
started  a  shopper,  holding  that  a  trial  was 
not  necessary  since  on  the  undisputed 
facts  the  shopper  had  no  case.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  said  that  was  wrong  and  that 
the  case  should  go  back  for  a  full  trial. 
One  of  the  issues  to  be  explored  was 
whether  sufficient  interstate  commerce 
was  involved  to  apply  the  Sherman  Act. 

(Continued  on  paf>e  38) 
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At  one  time  the  United  States  dependence  on  imports  of  foreign  oil? 

imported  so  little  foreign  crude  oil  that  At  Texaco  we  believe  that  we  can  all 

it  presented  no  problem  at  all.  But  do  more  to  conserve  the  gasoline  and 

today  we  are  importing  more  than  fuel  we  now  use.  And  our  energy  supplies 

45%  of  our  domestic  crude  oil  needs,  from  alternate  sources  must  be  developed 
And  by  1985  we  could  be  importing  more  quickly.  Also, our  country’s  explora- 

more  than  half.  If  our  oil  supplies  tion  and  pnxluction  must  be  stepped  up 
are  ever  cut  off  again,  it  could  have  wherever  prospects  are  promising.  That’s 
disastrous  effects  on  your  driving,  why  we’re  doing  so  much  to  develop 
your  heating,  even  your  job.  domestic  oil  supplies. 

The  big  question  is,  how  can  None  of  us  want  to  see 

we  avoid  increasing  our  America  caught  over  a  barrel. 

WeVe  working  to  keep  your  trust. 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Trish  Johnson  and  Jim  Norvki.i.k — 
appointed  to  editing  positions  on  the 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Pro  ft  re  ss. 
Johnson  joined  the  newspaper  from  Ac¬ 
cents  editor  of  the  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star- 
Ailvoeate  and  will  be  news  editor.  Nor- 
velle  a  Progress  sports  writer  since 
1975 — promoted  to  state  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bii  1  Hrti  AND — appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Duhiufue  (Iowa)  Teleftraph  Herald 
from  managing  editor  of  the  Galeshiuft 
(111.)  Refiister-Mail . 

Tkrry  Grimhs — named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Teleftraph  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Rai.i’ii  Kothknhki  tki..  Grimes  was 
formerly  circulation  manager  of  the  Col- 
umhtis  (Ind.)  Home  News  and  has  also 
worked  for  the  Evansville  Printing  Com¬ 
pany. 

'  ^ 

John  E.  Cook,  staff  photographer  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  c6  World 
News — named  assistant  manager  of  the 
photo  department,  and  Rich  aroM.  Mass, 
sports  copy  editor  since  August,  1975 — 
to  assistant  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Caroi.inf.  Kknnkoy,  daughter  of  Jac¬ 
queline  Kennedy  Onassis  and  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy — starting 
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work  as  a  reporter  with  the  Los  Aufteles 
Herald  Examiner  for  the  Summer.  Her 
cousin.  Robert  Shriver,  son  of  Eunice 
Kennedy  and  Sargent  Shriver,  is  at  the 
paper  as  a  feature  writer. 

*  ♦  * 

Si  Ei’HEN  E.  El  KINS,  classified  account 
executive  for  the  Bloominf>ton  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone — promoted  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Eomondson — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Huntsville  (Tex.)  Item,  re¬ 
placing  Mike  LEOfiEii — promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messetifter .  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

Gah,  MircHEEE,  former  district  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Item — joined  the 
Harte-Hanks  circulation  management 
development  program,  a  12-month  train¬ 
ing  program. 

*  *  * 

Mitch  Kehetian,  managing  editor  of 
the  Macomb  Daily,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich. — elected  president  of  the  Detroit 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

♦  *  * 

Jim  M  ANN — ^joined  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Los  Anf>eles  Times, 
specializing  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
legal  affairs.  He  was  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mary  Linn  White  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  president  of  the  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Women's  Association — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio; 
David  McMillan,  editor,  Chillicothe 
Gazette — named  vicepresident  with  Tom 
Wilson,  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism — treasurer  and  William  J. 
Oertel,  executive  director,  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association,  secretary. 
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Ronald  D.  AAartin,  editor  of  US 
Magazine,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  News  American.  Before 
becoming  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company's  magazine,  AAartin 
was  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  the  Miami  Herald  and  two  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Today  at 
Cocoa,  Florida.  AAartin  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on  his 
home  town  paper,  the  Joplin  (AAo.) 
Globe,  and  also  was  a  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter. 

ThomasG.  Clancy,  circulation  director 
of  the  Chicaffo  Tribune — elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  Clancy  joined  the  Tribune  in  1959 
as  a  classified  ad  salesperson  and  was 
named  manager  of  the  paper’s  New  York 
advertising  department  in  1972,  general 
ad  sales  manager  in  1973,  and  home  de¬ 
livery  sales  promotion  manager  in  1974. 
♦  *  * 

William  G.  Toby — joined  Garden  State 
Paper  Company,  Inc.  as  product  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Pomona,  Calif,  mill,  from 
general  manager  of  CPR  Industries, 
South  El  Monte. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Gibson — named  Tort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press  sports  editor,  succeeding 
Chick  Roames.  Roames  moved  to  sports 
editor  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 
Gibson  has  been  assistant  sports  editor. 

9iC  Sk  % 

Rod  J.  Rodriques,  an  advertising 
salesman  with  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News — promoted  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  assistant  advertising 
manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Ray  Mlnro,  veteran  Canadian  report¬ 
er  and  for  the  past  five  years  managing 
director  of  the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame, 
Edmonton — named  chief  administrator 
of  the  Halton  Regional  Police  Force, 
Oakville,  Ontario.  Munro  holds  the 
Order  of  Canada  medal  and  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  Canada’s  Aviation  Hall  of 
Fame. 
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Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr., 
has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News  effec¬ 
tive  August  1,  succeeding 
Wilbur  E.  Elston,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  15  years  as 
editor  of  the  opinion 
pages.  Roberts  joined  the 
News  in  September,  1977 
as  an  editorial  writer  from 
the  staffs  of  the  National 
Observer  and  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Roberts  won  the 
1974  Pulitzer  Prize  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  commentary 
while  on  the  staff  of  the 
Observer. 


Hall 


O'Grady 


Donald  J.  O'Grady,  managing  editor  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  becomes  assistant 
to  executive  editor  John  R.  Finnegan  on  July  10.  O'Grady 
will  be  succeeded  as  managing  editor  by  David  Hall,  who 
moves  from  assistant  managing  editor/news,  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

O'Grady  will  be  active  in  personnel  development  and 
recruitment,  budgeting,  special  projects  development  and 
planning  and  will  also  be  ombudsman.  He  has  been  with 
the  newspapers  more  than  37  years,  starting  as  an  office 
boy  while  in  college. 

Hall  began  as  managing  editor  of  a  troop  magazine 
while  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  South  Vietnam.  He  has  been  a 
Nashville  Tennessean  reporter,  assistant  financial  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  also  an  editorial  writer.  When 
the  News  ceased  publication  early  this  year.  Hall  was 
named  to  the  Sun-Times  post. 


Da  vi  d  Wimbish,  a 
former  news  editor  of  the 
National  Courier,  Plain- 
field,  N.J.,  is  the  new  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Tampa 
Times.  Wimbish  was 
sports  editor,  then  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Sun,  Flagstaff,  before 
moving  to  New  Jersey, 
where  he  most  recently 
has  been  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  Logos  Journal 
magazine. 


M  ii.TON  J.  Merz,  Jr. — named 
vicepresident-operations  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  Company.  Merz  joined  IBM  in 
1961  in  a  variety  of  management  posi¬ 
tions  and  left  in  1971  to  Join  The  Berf>en 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  where  he 
was  vicepresident-operations. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Berning,  formerly  of  the  Chicuffo 
Sun-Times — joined  the  news  desk  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  as  an  assistant 
news  editor.  Nancy  Scott — joined  the 
features  department  as  a  copy  editor. 

^  ^ 

Arthur  D.  Farber — named  metro  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  Star  from  assistant  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

*  9|( 

Daniel  M.  Caswell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun 
&  Journal — elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers 
Bureau.  He  succeeds  CarlJ.  Sweeney, 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard ,  Herald- 
Journal  and  Herald-American .  The  new 
first  vicepresident  is  Louis  Barsony,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press  and  Observer-Dispatch ,  and 
second  vicepresident  is  Robert 
ScHOENBACHER,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Capital  Newspapers,  Albany. 
Edward  J.  Rounds,  general  manager  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cortland 
Standard — elected  treasurer. 
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Larry  Kurt/. — Associated  Press  chief 
of  bureau  for  Utah  and  Idaho  the  past  6 
years— joining  the  University  of  Arizona 
journalism  faculty.  Kurtz,  who  is  also  a 
doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  was  with  AP  17  years. 

* 

Marsee  a.  Cox — editor  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  the  Sunday 
Tribune-Star  for  23  years — retired  May 
31.  He  had  been  with  the  Terre  Haute 
Tribune-Star  Publishing  Company  for 
over  55  years,  starting  as  an  office  boy. 

C.  Wayne  Perry,  an  assistant 
editor — appointed  editor  of  the  daily 
Tribune,  and  Jess  M.  Williams,  former 
assistant  editor  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Star — appointed  editor  of  the  Terre 
Haute  Tribune-Star,  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  newspapers. 

♦  *  * 

Louis  F.  Keii  er,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Tribune-Star  Publishing 
Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  since 
1966— named  president  emeritus.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  since  1916  and  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  A.C.  Kiefer  in 
1940,  was  named  vicepresident,  trea¬ 
surer  and  general  manager.  He  became 
president  and  general  manager  in  1966. 

Further  changes  in  the  organization 
are:  Mary  Fenderick  Hulman — elected 
chairman  of  the  board;  Joseph  R. 
Cloutier — president,  David  1.  Day, 
Jr. — vicepresident  and  B.  Keith  Cox — 
secretary  treasurer. 


Pamela  Marsh — appointed  to  the  new 
post  of  special  sections  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  to  oversee  a 
new  weekly  feature  section  and  will  also 
handle  the  Monitor’s  one-day  supple¬ 
ments  which  cover  diverse  subjects. 
Marsh  earlier  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
weekly  international  edition  printed  in 
London.  Succeeding  Marsh  on  the  inter¬ 
national  edition  is  John  young,  assistant 
editor  of  the  edition.  New  assistant  to 
Young  is  Jonathan  Harsch,  special  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Richard  R.  Bedixiw,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press — assumed  additional  duties  as  sin¬ 
gle  copy  manager.  Jack  Hoerner — 
appointed  metro  home  delivery  manager 
and  George  Markevicz — joined  the  de¬ 
partment  from  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
American  Republican. 
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SWEARING-IN — Chiang  Ching-kuo,  68,  taking  oath  as  the  sixth  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Chine  (Taiwan)  in  Taipei,  on  May  20,  1978.  The  swearing-in 
ceremony  is  supervised  by  Tai  Yen-hui,  president  of  the  Judicial  Yuan. 


Taiwan  tours 

(Continued  from  pane  22) 


the  finest  they  had  ever  eaten  had  second 
thoughts  in  Taiwan.  Fleeing  the  main¬ 
land  in  advance  of  Mao  in  1949  were 
some  of  China’s  finest  cooks  and  the 
food  in  Taipei  reflected  their  efforts. 
Most  Americans  observed  the  rule  at  a 
China  feast:  “if  it  doesn’t  move,  eat  it.’’ 

Briefings  in  Taiwan  showed  the  tiring 
effects  of  having  to  process  1 ,900  jour¬ 
nalists  a  year.  Much  was  by  slick  color 
films  or  mimeographed  handouts.  Ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  periods  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials  were  sometimes  spirited, 
but  little  heat  or  light  was  generated.  As 
guests,  most  felt  loath  to  ask  embarras¬ 
sing  questions  of  their  generous  hosts. 

U.S.  universities,  and  especially  those 
in  California,  are  schools  where  bright 
Taiwanese  students  matriculate.  The 
so-called  island  “brain  drain’’  (because 
many  youngsters  green  card  it  and  stay 
in  the  States)  is  not  a  factor  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  political,  professional 
and  business  life  in  Taiwan,  according  to 
one  education  expert. 

“The  mainland  Chinese  who  hold  the 
power  in  Taiwan  have  enough  talent  to 
stay  where  they  are,  even  if  only  5% 
continue  to  come  back,’’  she  said.  “Is¬ 
land  schools  are  cranking  out  more 
graduates  than  can  be  assimilated.’’ 

Just  as  “gang  of  four’’  were  THE 
words  heard  in  mainland  China,  so  was 
“normalization”  in  Taiwan.  As  much  as 
Taipei’s  nationalists  were  vehement  in 
voicing  antagonisms  to  any  normaliza¬ 
tion  of  relations  between  Red  China  and 
the  United  States,  predictions  were  in 
the  state  department  and  the  American 
community  that  it  will  wash.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  there  was  the  unwanted  reminder 
that  on  the  day  Chiang  was  installed 
president  in  Taiwan,  U.S.  National  Se¬ 
curity  Advisor  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  ar¬ 
rived  in  Peking  for  talks  with  the 
Kuomintang’s  legendary  enemies. 

But  foreign  relations  experts  in  Taipei 
interviewed  by  this  reporter  made  the 
following  observations: 

•  As  tensions  ease,  there  will  be  even¬ 
tual  normalization — if  only  because  of 
President  Nixon’s  Shanghai  Com¬ 
munique. 

•  The  impact  on  Taiwan  will  depend 
upon  how  it’s  done.  The  U.S.  will  agree 
to  Peking’s  three  conditions:  (1)  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S. — Taiwan  defense  treaty, 
(2)  pulling  out  of  the  remaining  1,200 
U.S.  military  advisors,  and  (3)  cessation 
of  diplomatic  relations  if — and  that’s  a 
big  if— Peking  eases  its  demands  and  al¬ 
lows  the  U.S.  in  some  way  to  “guarantee 
the  security  of  its  southeast  Asia  friend.” 

Normalization  may  be  furthered  by  the 
changes  now  taking  place  in  mainland 
leadership  and  there  “may  be  more  flex¬ 
ibility.”  Predictions  are  that  the  U.S. 
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public,  generally  apathetic  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  will  buy  normalization  if  Taiwan’s 
security  is  assured  in  some  sort  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  verbiage. 

Perceptive  journalists  on  Taiwan 
noted  that  no  important  U.S.  official  had 
visited  the  island  in  the  past  6  years. 
Meanwhile,  two  presidents  and  seven 
secretaries  of  state  have  visited  mainland 
China.  To  combat  top  level  U.S.  snob¬ 
bery  the  Taiwanese  have  gone  to  grass 
roots  P.R.  Small  and  medium  size  dailies 
have  been  especially  receptive  to  the 
evident  economic  success  of  the  island  in 
the  boom  years  of  one  of  the  last  bastions 
of  unabashed  capitalism  in  the  world. 

However,  according  to  one  U.S. — 
Taiwan  expert  who  has  spent  many  years 
on  the  island,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  feel  as  though  the  U.S.  will  bail 
them  out.  “It’s  really  your  problem,” 
said  one  Taiwan  official  to  an  American 
recently.  This  is  in  line  with  the  saying 
that  “when  an  American  sees  a  problem, 
he  wants  to  solve  it.  When  a  Chinese 
sees  a  problem,  he  wants  to  avoid  it.” 

Making  the  trip  were  the  following 
editors/publishers  and  wives  who  were 
on  the  mainland  last  year:  Oran  and  Jean 
Asa,  Northeast  Newspapers  in  Los 
Angeles;  Ev  Bey,  Feather  River  Bidletitr, 
Lowell  and  April  Blankfort,  Chula  Vista 
Star-News:  Bill  Burleson,  Gridley 
Herald;  Francis  Cislini,  Salinas  Califor¬ 
nian;  Tony  Newhall,  Newhall  Sif>nal; 
Mirian  Odett,  Antelope  Valley  Press; 
Fred  Volz,  Ojai  Valley  News;  Telford 
and  Ada  Work,  L.A.  Daily  Journal. 

Also  on  the  Taiwan  trip  were  Faye 
Bey,  Feather  River  Bulletin;  Mary  Cis¬ 
lini,  Salinas  Californian:  Robert  and 
Margaret  Cribb,  newspaper  group  own¬ 
ers;  Cliff  and  Rosemary  Toney,  Folsom 
Telenraph;  Ben  and  Carmela  Martin, 
Lincoln  News  Messenner;  Diana  Viani, 
Ojai  Valley  News;  and  William  Work, 
L.A.  Daily  Journal. 


Gugliotta  of  UPl 
wins  Wallace  Award 

The  Inter- American  Press  Association 
announced  it  had  awarded  the  lAPA- 
Tom  Wallace  Award  to  Guy  Gugliotta 
of  United  Press  International  for  his 
reporting  in  Argentina. 

The  announcement  said  Gugliotta, 
now  bureau  manager  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
was  honored  for  “his  ability  to  dig  for 
exclusive  stories  in  a  country  (Argentina) 
where  news  sources  are  not  open  and 
where  newspapermen  run  great  risks.” 

It  was  the  second  consecutive  year  a 
UPl  correspondent  has  won  the  lAPA- 
Tom  Wallace  Award.  It  was  given  last 
year  to  Juan  J.  Waite  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  UPl  for  his  reports  on  South 
American  affairs. 

The  award  honors  the  late  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  Tom  Wallace,  who  was 
the  first  U.S.  president  of  the  lAPA.  It 
will  be  awarded  at  the  lAPA’s  annual 
meeting  October  9-13  in  Miami. 


Newspaper  Week 
renamed  Info  78 

National  Newspaper  Week  will  take 
place  October  8-14. 

Roger  W.  Williams,  executive  direc¬ 
tor.  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  this 
year’s  promotion,  which  has  been  re¬ 
named,  “Info  ’78.” 

Promotional  kits  will  be  available  from 
state  press  associations.  The  slogan, 
“Your  Newspaper  Works  For  You,” 
will  emphasize  the  roles  newspapers  play 
in  the  lives  of  readers. 

National  Carrier  Day  is  scheduled  for 
October  14. 
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In  summer,  New  England  shows  her  wares, 
and  vacationers  from  everywhere  buy  and  buy 


Sunny  beaches,  cool  lakes,  historic  towns  and  villages — peace  and 
quiet,  sports  and  excitement,  places  to  go  and  things  to  do — New 
England  offers  something  for  everyone  when  it  comes  to  vacations. 
That’s  why  summer  is  the  busiest  time  for  thousands  who  make  their 
living  from  one  of  New  England's  biggest  industries,  tourism.  In  many  a 
popular  vacation  spot,  residents  work  day  and  night  all  summer  long, 
just  keeping  visitors  fed,  lodged,  amused  and  mobile. 


New  England’s  hard-working  hosts  are  the  people  who  spend  $134* 
more  per  household  on  food,  and  $306  more  in  retail  stores  than  the 
national  average.  They  read  more  newspapers,  too.  New  England 
household  coverage  exceeds  the  U.S.  average  by  far.  It  pays  to  sell  the 
people  who  sell  vacationers,  and  newspapers  do  it  best. 


*1978  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald  American  (M) 

Boston  Herald  American  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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Shoppers  vs.  dailies 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

It  appears  that  both  cases  were  sub¬ 
sequently  settled  before  a  full  trial  so 
neither  gives  us  a  definitive  explanation 
of  what  evidence  the  courts  would  have 
found  sufficient  to  prove  an  attempt  to 
monopolize. 

Still,  both  reinforce  my  belief  that 
when  a  daily  newspaper  or  any  other 
medium  starts  up  a  new  edition  or  ser¬ 
vice  or  institutes  a  new  rate  the  courts 
will  be  very  reluctant  to  condemn  it  as 
predatory  unless  (1)  there  is  pretty  clear 
evidence  that  management  intended  it 
from  the  outset  as  a  device  to  suppress 
competition  or  (2)  there  is  economic  evi¬ 
dence  demonstrating  that  after  a  substan¬ 
tial  breaking-in  period  the  new  edition 
just  doesn’t  make  economic  sense  except 
as  a  device  to  suppress  competition.  In 
Greenville,  for  example,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  noted  that  the  daily’s  new  shop¬ 
per  sustained  a  loss  in  its  first  year  of 
operation  and  was  only  claiming  to  make 
a  very  marginal  profit  after  two  years. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  indicated  that  to 
prevail  the  plaintiff  would  probably  have 
to  show  that  the  shopper  was  still  not 
making  money  and  the  fact  that  the 
shopper  might  also  be  a  w'ay  of  attracting 
new  readers  or  advertisers  to  the  daily 
had  also  to  be  considered  in  determining 
the  reasonableness  of  operating  it.  Let 
me  add  that,  in  my  view  at  least,  some¬ 
thing  doesn’t  always  have  to  be  below 
cost  to  be  predatory.  A  court  might  find 
that  an  edition  was  run  at  such  a  minimal 
profit,  insufficient  to  justify  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  it,  that  it  could  be  inferred  that 
its  purpose  was  to  monopolize. 

Secondly,  these  decisions  point  up  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  prove  that 
your  adversary  has  market  power.  If,  as 
in  the  Huron  Valley  case,  the  court  does 
not  exclude  radio  and  television  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  relevant  advertising  market 
it  is  not  likely  to  perceive  a  serious  threat 
of  monopolization  due  to  actions  by  a 
daily.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  of 
its  language  the  Huron  Valley  decision 
also  suggests  that  if  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  daily  or  any  other  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  already  has  a  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  in  its  market  the  courts  may 
scrutinize  its  competitive  tactics  more 
closely  than  they  otherwise  would.  It 
may  be  quite  important  to  you  to  keep  a 
record  of  price  changes  by  the  various 
media  in  your  market  and  to  be  able  to 
show  whether  or  not  local  merchants 
switch  from  newspapers  to  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  when  those  media  make  rate 
changes  since,  as  the  Greenville  decision 
indicates,  such  facts  may  be  important  in 
demonstrating  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  distinct  market. 

What  resources  and  remedies  do  you 
have  if  you  think  that  your  rights  are 
being  violated?  First  let  me  emphasize 
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what  I’ve  already  been  saying — the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  aren’t  a  panacea.  You  got  into 
business  by  offering  flexible  per¬ 
sonalized  service  and  by  hard  work  and 
that  is  what  is  likely  to  keep  you  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Your  advertisers  have  an  interest 
in  preserving  competition  too.  If  your 
publication  is  exercising  a  moderating  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  ad  rates  in  your  commun¬ 
ity  don’t  let  your  natural  modesty  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  mentioning  that  fact  to 
them  again  and  again. 

As  I’ve  said,  there  are  limits  on  the 
ability  of  the  Antitrust  Division  to  under¬ 
take  investigations  of  specific  complaints 
in  local  markets  since  the  investigative 
effort  is  likely  to  be  substantial  and  the 
impact  on  the  economy  generally  is 
likely  to  be  small.  But  we  are  interested 
in  the  competitive  problems  of  shoppers 
and  weekly  newspapers,  and  we  would 
consider  bringing  a  case  where  the 
prosecution  could  result  in  a  decision  of 
general  application — a  decision  that 
would  establish  clearer  rules  for  deter¬ 
mining  what  kind  of  conduct  is  permissi¬ 
ble  in  a  competitive  struggle  between  a 
daily  and  a  paid  weekly  or  shopper. 

You  have  other  options  as  well.  Some 
40  states  around  the  country  have  their 
own  trade  regulation  or  antitrust  laws 
usually  very  similar  to  the  Sherman  Act. 
These  states  have  a  more  direct  and  im¬ 
mediate  interest  in  protecting  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  local  advertising  level  than  do 
the  federal  authorities  and  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  your  backyard.  Federal  grant 
funds  have  been  provided  to  assist  state 
antitrust  enforcement  activities;  this 
seed-grant  program  is  expected  to  more 
than  double  the  number  of  state  antitrust 
cases.  You  should  be  aware  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  role  local  authorities  can  play 
and,  where  they  can  help,  make  sure  that 
they’re  aware  of  your  problems. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
field  offices  around  the  country  has 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  which  prohibits  unfair 
methods  of  competition  or  deceptive 
practices  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
Commission  also  has  jurisdiction  to  en¬ 
force  the  Robinson  Patman  Act  which 
prohibits  price  discrimination.  Like  the 
Antitrust  Division  the  Commission’s 
jurisdiction  is  limited  to  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Your  trade  association  has  retained 
counsel  to  advise  on  antitrust  matters 
and  it  collects  information  about  compe¬ 
tition  in  your  industry,  information 
which  may  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  federal 
antitrust  agencies.  Communication  with 
your  association  can  also  be  important  to 
you;  it  can  help  you  to  get  a  better 
perspective  on  your  problems  and  to  de¬ 
cide  what  remedies,  if  any,  are  available 
to  you. 

Finally,  there  is  your  own  private  at¬ 
torney.  This  costs  money  but  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  can’t  give  you  advice 
about  your  private  legal  rights  and  a  pri¬ 


vate  attorney  can.  He  or  she  can  advise 
you  about  your  rights — and  your 
obligations — under  local  as  well  as  under 
federal  laws.  If  you  have  reservations 
about  competitive  actions  that  you  your¬ 
self  are  contemplating — particularly  if 
you  are  joining  with  other  shoppers  in 
actions  that  might  affect  your 
competitors — you  may  well  want  to 
check  with  your  association  or  your  at¬ 
torney. 

57%  of  U.S. 
population  has  access 
to  free  papers 

A  recent  survey  conducted  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  shows 
that  free-circulation  weeklies  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
U.S.  population.  The  higher  one’s 
income — a  factor  generally  correlated 
with  age,  education  level,  and  race — the 
more  likely  one  is  to  have  access  to  at 
least  one  free  paper. 

The  survey  also  discovered  that  most 
people  just  “skimmed  through’’  the  free 
paper,  that  one  in  three  people  read  paid 
weeklies  and  that  the  unduplicated  read¬ 
ership  nationally  of  paid  and  free  week¬ 
lies  is  52  percent  of  the  population. 

The  N  AB  survey,  conducted  as  a  part 
of  The  Newspaper  Readership  Project, 
was  aimed  at  ascertaining  daily  read¬ 
ership  patterns. 

The  survey  found  that  57  percent  of 
the  population  has  access  to  free  week¬ 
lies  either  via  home  delivery  (30  per¬ 
cent),  picking  it  up  elsewhere  (11  per¬ 
cent)  or  both  of  these  (16  percent). 

Three  out  of  four  households  with  in¬ 
comes  of  $25,000  and  higher  have  access 
to  a  free  paper.  NAB  said  this  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  tendency  of  free  papers  to 
circulate  in  high-income  areas,  where 
advertisers  have  a  prime  interest. 

Free  papers  also  tend  to  circulate  in 
newer  suburbs  and  other  communities 
where  mobility  is  high,  NAB  reported. 
Sixty-seven  percent  of  those  living  in 
their  community  for  four  years  or  less 
claimed  access  to  a  free  paper,  compared 
to  55  percent  of  those  living  in  the  same 
town  for  five  years  or  longer. 

For  free  paper  or  shopper  readers,  55 
percent  said  that  they  “skimmed 
through,’’  29  percent  said  that  they  read 
it  “thoroughly”  and  16  percent  said  that 
they  “just  glanced”  at  the  paper. 

London  newspaper 
retains  U.S.  rep 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  has 
been  named  national  advertising  sales 
representative  for  the  London  (Eng.) 
Observer  in  the  United  States.  The  Ob¬ 
server,  one  of  the  few  newspapers  to  re¬ 
tain  a  multi-office  sales  representative  in 
the  U.S.,  is  owned  by  the  Atlantic- 
Richfield  Co. 
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There  are  two  approadies 
tonewsfKQier 

in  education: 

You  can  be  satisfied  with  just 
delivering  your  papers  to  the 
classrooms  . . . 

or 

...  you  can  begin  the  more 
essential  job  of  building  a  habit 
—  by  getting  your  papers  into 
the  hands  of  the  kids  in  school 
or  at  home. 

We  believe  in  this  second 
approach.  That’s  one  important 
reason  why  ours  are  the  most 
widely  used  and  effective 
newspaper  school  programs  in 
the  world  —  now  used  by  320 
dailies. 

Find  out  more  about  their  way... 
the  Y£C  professional  approach  to  NIE . 


In  U.S. 


For  more  information: 

In  Canada 

See  &  Think  School  Program 
Box  3921,  Postal  Station  B 
1048  Main  St. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R2W  9Z9 


The  VEC  School  Program 
Box  52 

Madison,  Wl  53701 


Ad  computer  switched  on 
by  10  Canadian  daiiies 


A  newspaper  data  program,  switched 
on  in  Toronto  (June  19)  lets  advertisers 
obtain  daily  newspaper  audience  infor¬ 
mation  free  of  charge,  at  computer 
speed,  and  in  a  form  comparable  to  data 
already  available  on  other  media. 

In  a  significant  pooling  of  research  re¬ 
sources,  Metromarket  Newspapers  Lim¬ 
ited  and  Southam  Newspapers  launched 
the  “Newspaper  Audience  DATA- 
bank.” 

Sponsored  by  10  member  newspapers 
of  Southam  and  Metromarket  at  a  cost  of 
over  $300,000,  DATAbank  information 
is  made  available  through  two  computer 
service  bureaus.  Interactive  Market  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Telmar  Communications. 
Users  pay  no  subscribers  fees,  only  the 
computer  time  charges  incurred. 

DATAbank  provides  information  on 
the  size  of  the  daily  newspaper  audience 
(adults  18-I-),  the  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  audience  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  newspaper  reading  in  10  major 
Canadian  markets.  Audience  informa¬ 
tion  exists  for  a  total  of  20  different 
newspapers  in  the  10  markets. 

The  DATAbank  information  has  been 
assembled  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
meaningful  comparison  with  data  pro¬ 


vided  by  broadcast  media  and  consumer 
magazines. 

Sponsoring  newspapers  are:  Montreal 
Star;  Ottawa  Citizen;  Oshawa  Times; 
Toronto  Star;  Spectator,  Hamilton;  St. 
Catharines  Standard;  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record;  London  Free  Press; 
Windsor  Star;  Winnipeg  Tribune. 

Other  markets  will  be  added  to 
DATAbank.  Field  work  will  start  this  fall 
on  studies  by  the  Edmonton  Journal  and 
Calgary  Herald. 

The  sponsors  hope  that  many  more 
daily  newspapers  in  Canada  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  DATAbank. 

More  than  half  of  all  preprints  ran  on 
Sunday  (50.7%).  However,  weekday 
preprints  scored  a  30.1%  gain  in  1977 
over  1976  as  compared  to  an  11.4%  rise 
for  Sunday.  National  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  their  weekday  preprint  usage  by 
52.0%  and  retailers  by  29.7%. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  advertisers, 
overall,  invested  almost  $1.1  billion  in 
newspaper  preprints  last  year,  up  29% 
over  1976. 

These  estimates  of  preprint  advertising 
are  based  on  reports  to  the  Bureau  by 
739  newspapers. 


CONTEST  SWEEP — Marilyn  Newton, 
photographer  for  the  Nevada  State 
Journal  and  Reno  Evening  Gazette, 
won  the  sweepstakes  award  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press  Women  in 
Communications  Contest  with  a  multi¬ 
photo  layout,  a  sports,  feature,  and 
news  photo.  Newton  has  been  with  the 
newspapers  15  years.  The  contest 
drew  1,570  entries  that  earlier  placed 
first  in  their  respective  categories  in 
contests  of  NPFW  state  affiliates. 


Exchange  program 
for  journalists 

A  new  Latin  American-U.S.  Journalist 
Exchange  Program  was  announced  by 
the  Partners  of  the  Americas  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  two  professional  journalism  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  members  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
will  assist  Partners  in  screening  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  exchange. 

Funding  for  the  program  is  provided 
by  the  Partners  of  the  Americas  through 
grants  from  the  Tinker  Foundation  and 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee. 

The  exchange  will  get  under  way  this 
fall  and  will  provide  funding  for  20  jour¬ 
nalists  to  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  for  one  month 
periods  over  the  next  two  years. 

All  applicants  must  be  full-time  work¬ 
ing  journalists.  U.S.  applicants  should 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
going.  There  are  no  official  application 
forms. 

U.S.  and  Latin  American  journalists 
interested  in  applying  should  submit  let¬ 
ters  of  application  to  Richard  Leonard, 
editor,  Milwaukee  Journal,  333  West 
State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
53201. 
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AP  and  UPt  ask  FCC 
for  satellite  okay 

Associated  Press  filed  on  June  15  an 
application  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  for  operation  of  25 
earth  stations  for  developmental  trial  de¬ 
livery  of  the  AP  Radio  Network  report. 

A  P’s  application  for  permission  to  test 
is  focused  on  the  AP  Radio  voice  net¬ 
work,  however,  the  earth  terminals  also 
will  be  tested  on  their  ability  to  carry 
high  speed  newspaper  service  such  as 
DataStream  and  DataFeature  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  slower  TTS  newswire  services. 

“In  some  instances,”  the  application 
reads,  “these  data  signals  may  be  carried 
by  local  loop  to  newspaper  locations  for 
evaluation.” 

The  tripartite  industry  group  including 
AN  PA  and  UPI  were  advised  in  advance 
of  AP’s  intention  to  become  active  both 
within  the  tripartite  group,  where  the 
primary  satellite  target  is  newspaper  ap¬ 
plications,  and  outside  in  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  marketplace.  Results  of  the  AP  test 
will  be  available  to  all. 

David  Bowen,  AP  communications  di¬ 
rector,  in  a  speech  on  June  4  at  the  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press 
Broadcasters  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  said  the 
AP  was  optimistic  that  approval  of  the 
request  scheduled  for  filing  June  15  for 
limited  experimental  operation,  would 
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come  by  late  summer.  Earth  dishes 
would  then  be  installed  and  tested  in  the 
fall. 

We  anticipate  6  months  of  trial  opera¬ 
tion,  Bowen  told  the  broadcasters,  and 
our  purpose  will  be  to  put  theory  and 
supposition  to  actual  test. 

^  %  sk 

United  Press  International  announced 
(June  16)  it  is  applying  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  per¬ 
mission  to  test  satellite  delivery  of  its 
audio  service  to  13  locations  in  the 
United  States. 

U  PI  Audio  serves  more  than  900  radio 
stations  with  its  voice  reports  and  hourly 
newscasts,  utilizing  conventional  land 
circuits  to  deliver  them  to  the  stations. 

James  F.  Darr,  UPI  vicepresident  for 
systems  development,  said  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  will  test  satellite  transmission  of  the 
audio  service,  if  the  FCC  grants  permis¬ 
sion,  to  13  widely  scattered  sites  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

Five  cities  already  receive  the  audio 
feeds  by  commercial  satellite,  utilizing 
standard  receiving  dishes  up  to  30  feet  in 
diameter.  They  are  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Houston,  Chicago  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Under  UPI’s  testing  plan,  the  audio 
signal  would  be  transmitted  to  a  satellite 
and  returned  to  a  receiving  dish  of  6  to  10 
feet  at  each  of  the  13  test  sites. 


Haley  to  join 
Dallas  Times  Herald 

Thomas  P.  Haley,  director  of 
employee  relations  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  been  named  vicepresident  for 
administration  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

In  the  newly  created  position  Haley 
will  be  primarily  responsible  for  financial 
operations,  personnel,  labor  relations 
and  data  processing.  His  appointment 
becomes  effective  July  1. 

At  the  same  time  Guittar  announced  a 
realignment  of  responsibilities  of  two 
other  executives  at  the  newspaper. 
Robert  E.  Hollingsworth,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  was 
named  vicepresident  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  Thomas  R.  McCartin,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  will  assume  reponsi- 
bility  for  production  operations  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  advertising,  circulation  and  mar¬ 
keting  services. 

Haley,  36,  has  been  director  of 
employee  relations  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  since  January  1975.  Prior  to  that, 
he  was  manager  of  personnel  administra¬ 
tion  at  McKesson  and  Robbins  Drug 
Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Before  that,  he  held  a  variety  of  posts  in 
personnel  and  labor  relations  with  the 
Flagstaff  Brewing  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 


SCHOLARSHIP  WINNER— Jo  Ann 
Bingham,  who  worked  as  an  editor- 
photojoumalist  at  the  Daily  Franklin 
(Ind.)  Journal  while  earning  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
$1,000  Helen  Miller  Malloch  Scholar¬ 
ship  awarded  by  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women  in  memory  of  its 
founder.  Jo  Ann  graduated  this  year 
from  Franklin  College.  She  plans  to 
use  the  scholarship  as  an  intern  for  the 
United  Nations  Public  Affairs  Office 
and  the  United  Nations  Graduate  Cer¬ 
tificate  Program  at  the  Long  Island 
University  Brooklyn  Center. 


Denver  PR  executive 
wins  NFPW  honor 

Kathy  Piper,  operator  of  Piper  and  As¬ 
sociates  public  relations/advertising  firm 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  is  National  Federation 
of  Press  Women  1978  Woman  of 
Achievement. 

Piper  is  viewed  as  “a  pipeline  of  hope 
for  persecuted  women  in  the  business 
and  domestic  world”  by  a  Colorado  press 
woman  who  witnessed  her  “‘battle  in 
the  cause  of  equal  justice  for  wo¬ 
men  ...”  Piper  was  arrested  without 
warning  on  a  questionable  charge,  con¬ 
tinually  threatened  with  violence  over 
the  next  8  Vi  months  as  she  tried  to  prove 
her  innocence,  and  her  sanity,  and  exon¬ 
erated  24  hours  before  the  case  was  due 
in  court.  The  press  woman  opined: 

“Her  intelligent  approach,  personal 
investigative  pursuit  of  facts,  her  deci¬ 
sion  to  do  whatever  necessary  physically 
or  financially  to  acquire  justice, 
triumphed  in  victory  not  only  for  herself 
but  also  for  all  womankind  in  the  Col¬ 
orado  court  system.  Her  courage  and 
persistence  encourage  other  women  who 
find  themselves  in  similar  situations.  The 
matron  in  charge  of  female  offenders  at 
the  Denver  Jail  has  Kathy's  name  and 
phone  number  on  file  for  those  prisoners 
needing  advice  and  courage.” 
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How  well  l«  your  community  protecting  its  citizens  from  these  dengers?  To  help 
reporters  answer  that  question,  State  Farm  has  developed  a  booklet  that 
provides  story  Ideas  involving  10  topics  related  to  these  threats  to  life 
and  property.  Called  So  You’re  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On... 
the  booklet  gives  you  the  questions,  not  the  answers. 

But  it  does  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  problem. 

And  It  tells  you  where  you  may  be 
able  to  get  the 
answers. 


For  your  FREE  copy, 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  III.  61701 

Pleass  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  So  Ybu'nThkMtg  About  Doing  A  Story  On.. 
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Guild  ratifies  3-year 
pact  at  New  York  News 


The  five-day  strike  which  shut  down 
the  nation’s  largest  newspaper,  the  New 
York  News,  ended  June  17  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  voted  to  ratify  a  new  three  year 
contract.  The  strike  was  the  eleventh  in 
New  York  City  newspaper  bargaining 
since  1950. 

New  York  Times  reported  the  un¬ 
official  vote  count  for  ratification  of  the 
contract  to  be  625  to  25. 

During  the  violence  marred  strike,  the 
News  managed  to  publish  and  distribute 
a  paper  for  two  days  until  the  deliverers 
union  joined  with  the  other  unions  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  cross  Guild  picket  lines.  This 
move,  along  with  the  violence  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  13  arrests,  led  to  negotiations 
being  resumed  on  June  15. 

Harry  Fisdell,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  said  the  con¬ 
tract  was  “the  best  obtainable  under  the 
circumstances.”  He  added  that  there 
were  “givebacks”  in  the  agreement,  but 
that  they  included  “nothing  we  feel  is  too 
significant.” 

Patrick  Vallila,  Guild  unit  chairman  at 
the  News,  pointed  out  that  management 
initially  demanded  35  “contract  retro¬ 
gressions”  and  that  through  negotiations 
this  had  been  cut  to  21  by  the  time  the 
strike  began  on  June  13. 

The  new  contract  provides  for  weekly 
wage  increases  of  $68  over  a  three  year 
period — $23  per  week  during  the  first  2 
years  and  $22  per  week  in  the  third  year. 
The  top  minimum  weekly  salary  at  the 
News  is  $457.29.  Under  the  terms  of  con¬ 
tract,  this  would  rise  to  $525.28  over  a 
three-year  period. 

The  salary  increases  work  out  to  a 
6.06%  increase  the  first  year,  5.72%  the 
second  year  and  5.17%  the  third  year. 

Management,  however,  won  a  one- 
year  freeze  on  starting  salaries  for  new 
employes,  with  future  increases  and 
starting  levels  to  be  determined  by  a  joint 
Guild-management  study  subject  to  bind¬ 
ing  arbitration  in  the  event  of  disagree¬ 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  years  re¬ 
quired  for  an  employe  to  gain  tenure  was 
increased  from  10  to  15  years.  The  Guild 
had  sought  to  reduce  the  number  of  years 
needed  for  job  security  from  10  to  5. 
Management  wanted  to  eliminate  the 
provision  entirely. 

Among  the  “givebacks”  demanded  by 
management,  the  contract  provides  that 
no  Guild  member  will  be  paid  for  the  first 
two  days  of  any  sick  leave  if  that  person 
has  had  five  separate  absences  in  the 
previous  12  months.  Under  the  old  con¬ 
tract,  Guild  members  were  paid  for  those 
first  two  days. 
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Under  the  new  contract,  severance 
pay  for  future  employes  will  be  limited  to 
50  weeks’  salary.  The  old  contract  pro¬ 
vided  severance  pay  of  two  weeks  per 
year  for  every  year  an  employe  had 
worked,  with  no  maximum  limit. 

“Dishonesty”  and  drunkenness” 
were  also  added  to  the  list  of  reasons 
justifying  dismissal  of  present  and  future 
employes. 

Another  clause  provides  that,  at  the 
discretion  of  News’  management,  some 
Guild  employes  may  be  required  to  work 
35-hour  weeks  in  four  days  instead  of 
five.  The  agreement  also  states  that 
three-day,  35-hour  weeks  may  be  given 
to  some  employes  if  both  the  employes 
and  management  consent. 

In  one  of  its  major  concessions,  the 
News  dropped  its  demand  for  a  formula 
which  would  allow  management  to  dis¬ 
tribute  part  of  the  wage  increase  on  the 
basis  of  merit  rather  than  longevity.  The 
Guild  also  made  a  major  concession,  giv¬ 
ing  up  its  demand  that  the  News  drop  its 
petition  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  have  some  200  managerial, 
supervisory  and  confidential  employes 
removed  from  Guild  jurisdiction. 

The  new  contract  also  provides  some 
increases  in  car  allowances  and  a 
speedup  of  grievance  procedures,  among 
other  provisions. 

The  News  also  agreed  that  any  gains 
won  by  the  Guild  in  negotiations  with  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York  Post 
would  be  offered  to  News  employes. 
The  Guild,  however,  agreed  that  any 
concessions  made  in  a  settlement  with 
the  Times  and  Post  in  the  form  of 
“givebacks”  would  also  be  offered  to  the 
News. 

The  new  Guild  contract  with  the  News 
is  expected  to  be  used  as  a  model  as  the 
Guild  begins  negotiations  with  the  Times 
and  the  Post. 

Jonathan  Thompson,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News  and  the  paper’s  spokes¬ 
man  during  the  strike,  said  in  addition  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  there  is  an 
agreement  that  rnanagement  will  proceed 
with  the  notification  of  every  employe 
that  they  are  not  required  to  join  the 
Guild.  Thompson  said  this  is  not  a  part  of 
the  contract,  but  is  an  understanding  that 
was  reached  between  management  and 
the  Guild.  The  agreement  is  a  result  of 
the  recent  Buckley-Evans  vs.  AFTRA 
decision  which  said  that  an  employe  can 
be  required  to  pay  dues,  but  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  Guild  member. 

The  ratification  of  the  new  contract 
came  after  32  straight  hours  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  News,  the  Guild  and 
members  of  a  Federal  negotiating  team 
from  Washington. 


During  the  course  of  the  strike,  13  ar¬ 
rests  were  made  and  two  News  delivery 
trucks  were  destroyed  by  firebombs.  The 
News  also  contended  that  10  manage¬ 
ment  employes  had  been  assaulted 
around  the  newspaper  building  as  they 
left  work.  The  employes  were  report¬ 
edly  “pushed,  punched  and  beaten.” 
The  News  did  not  release  the  names  of 
those  assaulted. 

In  addition  to  the  violence,  two  other 
factors  led  to  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions.One  was  the  announcement  on  June 
15,  the  third  day  of  the  strike,  that  the 
deliverers  union  would  no  longer  cross 
the  picket  lines  to  distribute  the  paper 
which  was  being  put  together  and  printed 
by  management  personnel. 

Deliverers  Union  president  Douglas 
LaChance,  while  announcing  that  his 
men  would  no  longer  cross  the  picket 
lines,  was  also  instrumental  in  getting 
both  sides  talking  again.  Both  the  News 
and  the  Guild  gave  credit  to  La  Chance 
for  helping  to  resume  negotiations. 

(The  Deliverers  Union  was  the  first 
union  to  basically  reach  a  new  contract 
agreement  with  the  News.  A  new  con¬ 
tract  has  not  been  signed,  however,  since 
one  point — concerning  the  servicing  of 
newspaper  vending  machines — remains 
unresolved.) 

Also  helping  to  get  both  sides  talking 
again  was  the  support  shown  to  the 
News  by  the  managements  of  the  Times 
and  the  Post.  Instead  of  capitalizing  on 
the  strike,  the  Times  and  the  Post  both 
announced  that  they  would  not  increase 
circulation  nor  would  they  go  after  News 
advertisers. 

The  Times  went  as  far  as  refusing  to 
accept  any  additional  business  from 
advertisers  who  had  not  already 
scheduled  to  run  ads  in  the  Times  prior 
to  the  strike. 

Both  the  Times  and  the  Post  also 
posted  scheduled  work-rule  changes  to 
express  support  for  the  News.  The 
Times  had  in  effect  canceled  its  contract 
with  the  Guild  in  posing  the  new  work 
rules,  which  ended  the  automatic  check¬ 
off  of  union  dues,  ended  higher  pay  for 
night  shifts  and  cut  back  other  benefits. 

The  Post  also  ended  the  dues  checkoff 
and  cut  benefits.  The  Times  and  the  Post 
also  warned  that  they  might  suspend 
publication  if  the  News  remained  unable 
to  publish  because  of  the  strike. 

The  Times  had  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Guild  warning  that  unless  an  agreement 
were  reached  quickly,  they  might  cease 
paying  all  Times’  employes  represented 
by  the  union. 

New  Guild  chairman  Vallila  charac¬ 
terized  the  negotiations  as  “the  toughest 
in  the  history  of  the  Guild.” 

Contracts  for  all  the  newspaper  unions 
except  the  Typographical  Union  expired 
March  31,  1978.  The  next  union  with 
which  serious  negotiations  are  expected 
is  the  Pressmen’s  Union. 
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Walter  I.  Tenney,  77,  dies 


Panax  acquires  two 
Florida  weeklies 

Panax  Newspapers  announced  the 
purchase  of  the  Western  News  and  the 
Coral  Sprinfis  Courier,  both  weekly 
newspapers  located  in  Florida's  Broward 
County. 

Located  in  Davie,  the  Western  News 
has  a  circulation  of  45,000  while  the 
Coral  Springs  Courier  has  a  circulation 
of  14,000.  Both  are  located  in  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  Broward  County. 

Panax  purchased  the  Western  News 
from  the  QB3  Company  and  the  Coral 
Springs  Courier  from  the  RM3  Com¬ 
pany.  It  has  operated  both  properties 
under  a  management  contract  for  a  year. 

The  two  purchases  add  to  properties 
already  owned  by  Panax  in  Florida — the 
Miami  Beach  Sim  Reporter  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  twice  weekly,  and  the  weeklies 
North  Dade  Reporter,  South  Broward 
Reporter  and  Sunny  Shopper. 

Sam  D.  Hales  fund 
established 

The  family  of  Sam  D.  Hales,  retired 
United  Press  International  reporter  who 
died  April  15  of  this  year,  has  established 
a  memorial  fund  in  his  name  at  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kansas.  The  fund  will 
honor  students  who  excel  through  either 
an  award  or  a  scholarship. 

The  William  Allen  White  School  was 
chosen  because  Hales  had  a  long¬ 
standing  friendship  with  the  faculty  and 
administration  and  had  lived  in  Kansas 
for  most  of  his  last  20  years.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Linda  Anne  Hales,  a  copy  editor  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
journalism  school,  and  his  son  Howard 
Lee  Hales  is  also  a  Kansas  graduate. 

Contributions  may  be  addressed  to 
Sam  D.  Hales  Memorial  Fund,  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
66045. 

Legal  newspaper 
publishes  first  Issue 

The  first  newspaper  to  report  on  fed¬ 
eral  regulation  of  law  and  business. 
Legal  Times  of  Washington ,  published 
its  first  issue  this  week. 

The  tabloid-size  newsweekly  is  in¬ 
tended  for  lawyers  whose  clients  are  in¬ 
volved  with  federal  regulation. 

Legal  Times  is  published  by  Law  & 
Business,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  Publishers. 

Managing  editor  David  C.  Beckwith 
formerly  was  editor  of  the  law  section  of 
Time  magazine.  Senior  correspondent 
Barry  M.  Hager  was  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  for  “Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly.” 
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Walter  1.  Tenney.  Sr.,  77,  retired  vice 
president-newspaper  relations  of 
Parade  Magazine,  died  June  6  at  the 
Scripps  Clinic  &  Research  Lab.  La  Jolla, 
California,  following  a  brief  illness.  Wal¬ 
ter  Tenney  spent  over  50  years  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Soon  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1924,  he  helped  to  establish  his  own  pub¬ 
lishers'  representative  business, 
Divine-Tenney  Co.,  later  Tenney, 
Woodward  &  Conklin,  Inc.  In  1946,  he 
joined  Parade  in  New  York  as  senior 


newspaper  relations  representative  and 
during  the  next  31  years,  he  played  a 
major  role  in  expanding  Parade's  21 
Sunday  papers  to  116  papers  in  1977 
when  he  retired  to  live  in  Palm  Springs. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Bostwick;  a  son,  Walter  1.  Tenney,  Jr., 
a  vice  president  of  Abitibi- Price  Sales 
Corp.  in  Chicago;  and  a  daughter.  Geor¬ 
gia  Michel. 

A  memorial  fund  in  his  name  has  been 
established  for  the  Boys  Club  of  Palm 
Springs. 


Just  two  of  87  good  things 
the  amazing  EE/80  can  do  for 
your  newsroom  or  bureau. 


1 .  Reporters  in  the  city  room  or  in  a  remote  bureau, 
may  scroll  back  and  forth  through  their  complete 
or  incomplete  story.  It  can  then  be  stored  in  that 
state  on  a  small  disc  and  later  recalled  for  review  or 
rewrite  in  full  or  split  screen  mode. 

2.  Editors,  reporters  or  rewritemen  can  custom 
program  up  to  42  key  tasks  per  terminal  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  their  individual  needs. 

Virtual  scrolling  and  user-defined  programmable 
function  keys  are  two  of  some  87  features  that  make 
Logicon’s  Executive  Editor/80  the  finest  VDT 
system  your  paper  can  have.  For  all  the  data,  contact 
Jack  Nicholson  at  LOGICON,  24225  Gamier  St., 
Torrance,  CA  90505,  phone  (213)  325-6060. 

LOGICON 
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In  this  official  Navy  Department  photograph,  the  light  cruiser  USS  ST.  LOUIS 
(right)  passes  the  overturned  hull  of  the  battleship  USS  OKLAHOMA  at  about 
9:40  a.m.  (Honolulu  time)  Sunday,  December  7,1941,  in  Pearl  Harbor  during  the 
Japanese  attack.  On  the  left,  is  burning  oil  from  the  battleship  USS  ARIZONA 
drifting  toward  the  torpedoed  battleship  USS  CALIFORNIA,  which  abandoned 
ship  about  10  minutes  later  after  being  engulfed  by  the  burning  oil. 


Newspapers  mount  drive 
to  save  Lucky  Lou 


By  William  M.  Freeman 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country 
are  giving  large  space,  both  newspage 
and  editorial,  to  a  drive  to  save  the  USS 
St.  Louis  from  the  scrap  heap. 

The  St.  Louis,  a  cruiser  known  as  the 
Lucky  Lou  for  its  escape,  virtually  un¬ 
damaged,  from  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  December  7,  1941,  that  started  this 
country’s  entry  into  World  War  II  was 
decommissioned  and  sold  to  Brazil  in 
1951. 

Brazil  renamed  it  the  Almirante 
Tamandare,  for  Joaquin  Marques  Lis¬ 
boa,  the  Marquis  of  Tamandare,  father  of 
the  Brazilian  Navy.  After  25  years,  in 
1976,  Brazil  decided  to  scrap  the  gallant 
vessel. 

Several  men  who  had  served  on  the 
lx)u  in  the  engagement  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  in  action  in  major  Pacific  battles  read 
this  news  in  an  AP  dispatch  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and,  led  by  A.  L.  Seton,  a  gun¬ 
nery  veteran  and  a  retired  commander, 
formed  the  USS  St.  Louis  Association  to 
save  the  vessel  and  bring  her  back  to  this 
country. 

Seton  write  and  called  fellow  ship¬ 
mates,  the  State  Department  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment,  led  by  Joao  Baptista  Pinheiro,  the 
Brazilian  Ambassador.  He  contacted 
friends  throughout  the  country,  legis¬ 
lators  in  Congress  and  at  State  levels, 
and  he  revived  an  offset  newspaper.  The 
USS  St.  Louis  Hubble-Bubble,  reporting 

(William  M.  Freeman,  a  World  War  II 
combat  veteran  (Army,  not  Navy),  retired 
from  the  news  staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  1976.) 
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news  of  the  gallant  vessel’s  fortunes. 

The  first  major  result  was  word  that 
Brazil  had  abandoned  plans  to  scrap  the 
Lucky  Lou,  at  least  for  a  while.  A 
spokesman  said  Brazil  was  aware  of  the 
drive  to  save  the  vessel  and  was  defer¬ 
ring  plans  to  send  her  to  the  wreckers. 

Then  the  newspapers  got  into  the  act. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recounted 
the  Lucky  Lou’s  history — her  eleven 
battle  stars,  the  sinking  of  seven 
Japanese  warships,  action  after  Pearl 
Harbor  in  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Is¬ 
lands,  the  Aleutians,  the  Solomons,  the 
Marianas,  Leyte  Gulf  and  Okinawa. 

It  told  how  the  Lou  was  hit  by  a  tor¬ 
pedo  while  bombarding  the  island  of 
Kolombangara  from  Kula  Gulf,  but,  true 
to  her  name,  lost  no  lives  although  there 
was  extensive  damage  to  the  bow.  It 
told,  too,  of  the  day  when  luck  ran  out 
and  23  men  were  killed  by  a  Japanese 
bomb  in  the  Green  Islands  north  of 
Bougainville. 

And  it  reported  how  ten  Japanese 
planes,  five  of  them  Kamikaze  suicide 
craft,  attacked  the  Lou  in  Leyte  Gulf. 
The  Lou’s  gunners  downed  six  planes  in 
a  4()-minute  engagement,  but  lost  15  men 
and  suffered  serious  damage. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  re¬ 
ported  that  “a  race  against  time  is  under 
way”  to  save  the  Lucky  Lou  and  added 
that  four  retired  admirals,  all  former 
gunnery  officers  on  the  vessel,  had  en¬ 
dorsed  the  effort. 

The  four  were  Henry  C.  Daniel  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Richard  Lambert  of 
Pittsburgh,  James  R.  McCormick  of  Port 
Charlotte,  Fla.,  and  Ben  W.  Sarver  of 
Norfolk,  Va. 


It  quoted  Seton  as  noting  that  the  St. 
Louis  was  unique  among  Navy  vessels  in 
that  she  was  one  of  two  remaining 
Brooklyn-type  cruisers  built  in  the  Thir¬ 
ties  still  in  existence. 

“These  ships  are  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  finest  gunships  ever  build,”  the 
Globe-Democrat  quoted  Seton. 

Both  the  Globe-Democrat  and  Post- 
Dispatch  gave  the  address  for  former 
members  of  the  ship’s  company  to  write: 
The  USS  St.  Louis  (CL  49)  Association, 
220  Otis  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
10306. 

The  Post-Dispatch  added  other 
stories,  the  presentation  in  Rio  of  the 
helm  wheel  from  the  Lucky  Lou  to  Mrs. 
Robert  Brookings  Smith  of  St.  Louis, 
represented  by  a  Brazilian  woman,  Mrs. 
Maria  de  Rezende  Lee.  Mrs.  Smith,  then 
Miss  Nancy  Lee  Morrill,  the  “Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty”  of  the  Veiled  Prophet 
Charity  Ball  of  Ladue,  Mo.,  broke  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  champagne  against  a  starboard  bow 
plate,  christening  the  St.  Louis  on  April 
15,  1938. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  ran  a  long  article 
on  the  recollections  of  Tom  Brown,  who 
in  1941  was  a  round-faced,  dark-haired 
gunner’s  mate  on  the  Lou  in  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  He  recalled  that  none  of  the  Lou’s 
991  crewmen  was  injured  in  the  surprise 
attack,  no  bomb  hit  her  decks  and  no 
torpedo  pierced  her  armor. 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  ran 
an  editorial  recounting  the  save-the- 
Lucky-Lou  drive  and  ending: 

“Some  of  our  readers  remember  Pearl 
Harbor  Day.  Probably  all  are  at  least 
familiar  with  what  happened.  Those  who 
were  there  can  now  help  save  the  St. 
Louis,  and  their  action  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  who  died 
there.” 

Steve  Mitchell  ran  a  long  piece  in  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  recalling  the 
tragic  events  of  that  dark  December  day 
in  1941  and  reporting  efforts  in  the  Palm 
Beach  area  to  help  save  the  vessel  from 
the  wreckers. 

Mary  Jane  Hunter  wrote  a  major  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 
on  the  drive,  and  quoting  the  ship’s  “or¬ 
ders  of  the  day”  for  Monday,  December 
8,  1941: 

“The  captain  [G.  A.  Rood,  who  died  in 
1971]  wishes  to  congratulate  the  entire 
ship’s  company  for  their  splendid  con¬ 
duct  during  the  trying  Sunday’s  engage¬ 
ment.” 

She  reported  the  award  of  a  long- 
delayed  citation,  similar  to  those  given  to 
every  man  in  the  crew  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  to  Orrie  H.  Dalke  of  Cape  Coral, 
who  had  been  a  seaman  first  class  on  the 
Lou  when  the  Japanese  planes  began  fir¬ 
ing. 

The  Oklahoma  Journal,  in  an  article 
by  Larry  Cannon,  told  the  Lou’s  war¬ 
time  history  in  brief,  described  the  ef- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Lisagor  Awards  are  presented 


Mennenga  joins 
newspaper  rep 

John  Mennenga,  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager  with  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  &  Tribune,  will  join  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Inc.,  as  director 
of  marketing  and  research. 

In  a  realignment  of  duties  at  S-F-W, 
Brendt  DeMetrotion,  vicepresident  and 
Atlanta  regional  manager  for  Sawyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  Inc.,  will  move  to 
Chicago  to  assume  the  duties  of  Midwest 
manager,  a  new  position. 

Robert  Huthwaite,  vicepresident  and 
Detroit  regional  manager,  will  replace 
DeMetrotion  in  Atlanta  and  become  the 
new  Southeastern  Manager. 

Bernard  Gingold,  vicepresident  and 
Chicago  regional  manager,  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  open  a  new  regional  office  for 
S-F-W  in  Minneapolis. 

G.  Robert  Ervin,  classification  super¬ 
visor  in  the  S-F-W  New  York  office,  has 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  regional 
manager  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

Best  Weekly  in  Va. 

The  Blacksburg  Sun,  a  twice-weekly 
newspaper  published  by  New  River 
Newspapers,  has  been  chosen  Best 
Overall  Weekly  Newspaper  in  Virginia, 
and  the  winner  of  the  1978  Virginia  Press 
Association  Better  Newspapers  Contest 
Sweepstakes  Award. 


Lucky  Lou 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


forts  to  save  her  from  the  wreckers  and, 
like  many  other  papers,  came  close  to 
the  editorial  side  with  a  suggestion  to 
write  to  “Lucky  Lou”  at  the  Staten  Is¬ 
land  address. 

The  weeklies  also  ran  articles.  Among 
them  were  the  Washington  County  Post 
and  the  Greenwich  Journal,  in  upstate 
New  York,  both  recounting  the  ship’s 
history  and  the  efforts  to  save  it. 

O  Globo,  daily  newspaper  in  Rio, 
printed  an  article  on  the  drive  to  save  the 
Almirante  Tamandare  and  discussed  the 
probable  cost  of  the  plan  to  restore  her 
name  and  send  her  back  home. 

Seton  put  the  cost  at  some  $15  million 
to  buy  the  vessel  and  transport  it  to  the 
United  States.  He  envisioned  some  sav¬ 
ings  through  obtaining  a  volunteer  crew 
of  former  ship’s  personnel. 

The  big  problem  would  be  towing  the 
vessel  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  a  new 
and  permanent  home  at  St.  Louis.  The 
vessel  has  a  23-foot  draft  and  the  river’s 
channel  is  only  nine  feet.  He  thinks  it 
could  be  accomplished  by  stripping  the 
Lucky  Lou  of  guns  and  other  equipment 
and  moving  her  on  a  river  swollen  by 
spring  floods. 
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Winners  in  the  second  annual  Peter 
Lisagor  Awards  Competition  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  journalism  were  announced  last 
month  by  the  Chicago  Headline  Club, 
sponsor  of  the  competition. 

They  include  print  and  broadcasting 
journalists  of  city,  community  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
and  TV  stations.  They  were  cited  for 
outstanding  work  done  in  1977. 

The  Headline  Club  is  a  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi.  Its  Lisagor  awards  pro¬ 
gram  was  begun  last  year  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News’  dis¬ 
tinguished  Washington  correspondent, 
who  died  in  1976. 

According  to  Chuck  Byers,  chairman 
of  the  awards  committee,  152  entries 
were  submitted  this  year,  a  40  percent 
increase  over  1977.  Judging  was  done  by 
some  40  representatives  of  14  other 
SPJ,SDX  chapters. 

In  1977  winners  in  19  categories  are: 

Daily  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Jour¬ 
nalism: 

General  reporting:  George  Bliss,  Ray 
Moseley  and  Michael  Sneed,  Chicago 
Tribune,  for  a  series  on  the  sexual  exploi¬ 
tation  of  children.  Editorial  writing:  Nick 
Schuman,  Chicago  Daily  News,  for 
editorials  on  a  variety  of  topics.  News 


photography:  James  DePree,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  for  his  series  on  a  helicopter 
water  rescue. 

Public  service:  Edward  Pound  and 
Pamela  Zekman,  Sun-Times,  for  their 
series  on  the  Windgate  Home  for  men¬ 
tally  retarded  children. 

Financial  reporting:  Joe  Cappo, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  for  a  variety  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  business-related  topics. 

Community /Suburban  Newspaper 
Journalism : 

General  reporting:  Mark  Fineman  and 
Neil  Goldstein,  Suburban  Week, 
Elkgrove  Village,  111.,  for  their  story  on 
HUD  quotas  in  suburban  housing. 

Editorial  writing:  Walter  Belback, 
Lerner  Times,  Chicago,  for  editorials  on 
a  suburb’s  efforts  to  get  a  city  manager. 
News  photography:  Dom  Najolia  Jr., 
Paddock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Marquette  Park  riot.  Public  Service:  Sue 
Treiman  and  Richard  Keeton,  Suburban 
Trib,  Hinsdale,  111.,  for  a  series  on  the 
bidding  practices  of  Rosemont,  111. 

News  Bureau  and  Wire  Serx'ice  Re¬ 
porting: 

News  photography:  Ken  Love, 
stringer  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Chicago,  for  his  photos  on  a  school  con¬ 
flict. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE 
of  advertising  deadiines 
for  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
JULY  8  issue  .  .  . 

Due  to  the  July  4th  holiday,  closing 
dates  for  advertising  for  the  July  8 
issue  have  been  advanced  as  follows: 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING: 


Space  reservations  . by  June  27 

Advertising  copy  . by  June  28 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Closing  for  all  classified  advertising  is  3K)0  pm, 
Friday,  June  30. 
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ANPA/RI  1979  show- 


year  of  pagination 


By  Earl  Wilken 

Editorial-Newsroom  Symposium  VII, 
the  Wednesday  morning  (June  7)  work¬ 
shop  session  at  the  ANPA/RI  St.  Louis 
Conference,  had  wall-to-wall  atten¬ 
dance,  continuing  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  sessions  on  newspaper  technol¬ 
ogy. 

This  year  in  his  “State  of  the  Art 
1978”  symposium  presentation,  Joseph 
M.  Ungaro,  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor-Westcliester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  declared  “I  expect  the  1979 
ANPA/Rl  show  will  be  the  year  of  pagi¬ 
nation.” 

Ungaro  provided  an  update  on  WRN’s 
pagination  project  which  has  Hendrix 
hardware  and  software.  He  said  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  behind  schedule  and  the  delays 
mostly  rest  in  the  hardware  area.  Within 
the  next  30  days  a  decision  on  a  new 
(brighter)  tube  will  be  made,  Ungaro 
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stated,  and  this  will  determine  the  time¬ 
table  for  a  4  terminal  first  phase  system. 

Ungaro  then  told  the  session  members 
he  has  been  very  encouraged  by  the 
progress  in  the  development  of  the 
software  and  on  two  occasions  in  May 
worked  with  the  prototype  system.  The 
concept  does  work  and  the  system  is 
easy  and  quite  simple,  he  said.  The  next 
big  hurdle  will  be  interfacing  with  a 
typesetter. 

Prefacing  a  rundown  on  newspaper 
technology  trends,  the  WRN  executive 
editor  said  the  industry  was  at  mid-point 
of  the  first  decade  of  newspaper  elec¬ 
tronics  with  the  initial  newspaper  front- 
end  system,  a  Hendrix  72-terminal  sys¬ 
tem,  installed  just  5  years  ago  at  the  De- 
troit  News.  The  newspaper  electronic 
industry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  he  said. 

Recounting  7  trends  in  1978,  Ungaro 
noted  that  the  industry  was  in  a  period  of 
stability  and  maturity.  “Users,  he  said, 
“are  developing  a  more  realistic  apprai¬ 
sal  of  what  a  front-end  system  can  and 
cannot  do.  If  we  have  learned  one  lesson 
it  is  that  computers  have  limitations  and 
the  smaller  the  computer  the  more  limita¬ 
tions.  Also,  vendor  salesmen  are  no 
longer  promising  the  moon,”  he  said. 

The  second  trend,  according  to  Un¬ 
garo,  indicates  the  general  emphasis  of 
vendors  appears  to  be  to  make  work 
(better)  what  they  have  rather  than 
create  new  super-duper  systems.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  the  exhibit  hall 
where  vendors  discussed  refinements 
and  expansion  of  systems  but  no  new 
directions,  he  commented. 

On  the  subject  of  OCR,  the  third  trend 
reviewed,  Ungaro  took  the  position  that 
OCR  sales  to  newspapers  had  peaked 
and  there  was  clearly  a  trend  beginning 
to  develop  to  all-terminal  systems.  His 
observations  also  revealed  some  news¬ 
papers  with  scanners  are  adding  editing 
terminals. 

Newspapers  that  bought  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  last  two  years  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  the  selection  of  re¬ 
mote  terminal  systems.  This  was  the 
fourth  trend  underway,  he  said. 

Tied  in  with  the  development  of  re¬ 
mote  systems,  the  fifth  trend  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  was  the  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  mini-systems 
designed  for  the  under  15,000  circualtion 
newspapers.  Vendors  are  offering  more 
for  the  dollar  than  ever  before,  he  an¬ 
nounced,  and  some  are  going  so  far  as  to 
include  classified,  ad  makeup  and  circu¬ 
lation  sub-systems.  “But,  there  is  need 
for  caution  here,”  Ungaro  said,  “they 
may  be  trying  to  do  too  much  with  too 
little  hardware.” 


His  comments  on  the  sixth  trend  in 
1978  was  pointed  at  library  storage  and 
retrieval  offerings.  The  only  problem 
with  electronic  library  systems  appears 
to  be  justifying  the  expenditure  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  total  capital  needs  of 
most  newspapers. 

The  seventh  and  last  trend  Ungaro 
talked  about  was  the  attention  and  dol¬ 
lars  that  would  flow  in  the  future  to  clas¬ 
sified,  business  office  and  circulation 
systems. 

Before  issuing  a  warning  to  the  indus¬ 
try  executives,  Ungaro  said  the  typeset¬ 
ting  market  was  schizophrenic  and  all  the 
manufacturers  were  looking  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  advancement  of  compu¬ 
ter  to  plate  systems.  He  also  said  another 
milestone  on  the  road  to  the  totally  com¬ 
puterized  newspaper  was  reached  this 
year  on  March  14  when  the  Associated 
Press  transmitted  its  first  picture  techni¬ 
cally  improved  by  a  computer. 

Then  Ungaro  ended  his  State  of  the 
Art  presentation  with  the  warning,  “We 
must  face  the  mid-point  of  the  first  de¬ 
cade  of  newspaper  electronics  with  the 
anticipation  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
live  with  continued  change  at  an  ever 
increasing  speed.  And  we  as  editors  must 
lead  in  the  adoption  of  change.” 

Before  Ungaro’s  presentation  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  morning  session,  John 
E.  Leard,  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
and  News  Leader,  conducted  the  annual 
“quick  and  dirty”  survey  of  the  session 
members. 

This  year’s  results  revealed  1/3  of  the 
newspapers  are  ending  printers  (hard 
copy)  in  newsrooms  while  1/3  have  the 
printers  but  do  not  use  them.  And  one 
third  of  the  newsrooms  are  still  using 
hard  copy  printers. 

On  the  subject  of  deadlines  where 
front-end  systems  are  employed,  20 
newspapers  said  their  deadlines  were  the 
same,  20  had  better  deadlines  and  one 
newspaper  had  a  worse  deadline.  And  on 
the  matter  of  adding  to  the  copy  desk 
where  front-end  systems  are  employed, 
18  newspapers  added  copy  help  while  9 
newspapers  did  not  change  copy  desk 
personnel. 


City  editor  named 

Dick  Barnes  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  County  Edition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Barnes  comes 
to  the  San  Diego  post  from  the  Times’ 
foreign  desk,  where  he  was  assistant 
news  editor.  He  joined  the  Times  in  1972 
as  an  Orange  County  Edition  copy 
editor,  and  has  also  served  as  a  copy 
editor  on  the  Times’  national  desk.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Times,  he  was  an  assistant 
city  editor  for  the  San  Diego  Union. 
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Desirable  reporters 

(Continued  from  pof’e  13) 


negative  qualities  he  does  not  want.  “I 
don't  want  someone  who  feels  that  he 
has  to  embellish  his  copy.”  Green  said 
that  many  times  a  reporter  spends  a  lot  of 
time  on  a  project  and  doesn't  have  a  lot 
of  quantity,  so  he  may  feel  he  has  to 
stretch  out  the  story. 

“I'm  looking  for  a  lucid  account  at  the 
end  of  an  investigative  project.  I  don't 
want  to  see  the  words  'plush',  or  'ex¬ 
travagant'.  which  may  mean  different 
things  to  the  readers  than  to  the  reporter. 

“Find  issues  that  aren't  issues  yet." 
Green  suggested.  He  cited  the  jury  selec¬ 
tion  system.  “Issues  that  touch  people 
are  very  important,  for  example,  health 
and  the  quality  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem. 

Green  also  said  reporters  should  get  to 
know  their  editors  well.  “Too  many  re¬ 
porters  are  not  friends  with  their  editors. 
You  have  to  take  the  initiative.  Most 
editors  just  see  their  reporters  as  a  tool, 
as  employes,  not  as  real  persons." 

Jay  Shelledy.  executive  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune,  serving  on  the 
IRE  board,  was  the  fourth  editor  to  say 
what  he  expects  from  reporters. 

“Be  prepared  on  a  small  paper  to 
'deadpan'  a  story  or  start  over.  I've  told 
reporters  their  stories  were  totally  unfair 
and  to  begin  again. 

“Get  your  documents.  Be  sure  of  your 
stuff. 

“Keep  on  the  offensive,  always." 
Shelledy  advised. 

“We  expect  our  reporters  to  show  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Our  publisher  is  completely 
devoted  to  hard-core  investigative  jour¬ 
nalism.  We  love  to  take  a  look  at  our 
public  officials  and  take  a  look  at  the 
expense  accounts  of  those  working  for 
city  hall." 

The  biggest  problem  on  small  papers  is 
the  time  it  takes  to  do  a  long  reporting 
job.  he  said,  with  expense  an  additional 
problem.  Shelledy's  paper  has  a  40- 
person  newsroom.  He  read  Los  Angeles 
Times  press  reporter  David  Shaw's 
four-part  series  on  the  problems  in  the 
news  media.  “1  thought  that  perhaps  the 
problems  on  the  Tribune  could  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers.  The  publisher  of¬ 
fered  to  open  his  income  tax  records. 
Anyone  who  wanted  to  come  in  could 
view  the  editor's  tax  statement.  A  report¬ 
er  wrote  about  the  contlict  of  interest  on 
the  staff  in  the  areas  they  cover." 

Shelledy  said  the  story  didn't  cause 
much  reaction  in  the  community.  But  it 
created  quite  a  story  in  the  news  media. 
The  wire  services  and  Editor  &  Pi  h- 
1  isHKR  reported  it.  Shelledy  suggested 
that  the  most  uncovered  institution  in 
each  city  is  the  press.  “The  newspaper 
could  be  the  most  poweiful  institution  in 
many  towns."  he  said.  “At  the  Tribune. 
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we  perform  a  lot  more  rougher  jour¬ 
nalism  in  our  community  than  in  most 
towns." 

Kraslow  questioned  the  Tribune's  re¬ 
porting  of  its  contlict  of  interest  among 
staffers,  saying.  "I'm  not  so  sure  that 
what  has  happened  in  Lewiston  could 
encourage  legislative  bodies  to  decide 
that  newspapers  should  require  this  kind 
of  reporting  to  the  government.  This 
could  be  very  damaging.”  .Shelledy  said 
he  would  be  against  forced  financial  dis¬ 
closure. 

IRE  panel  brings 
up  Arizona  project 

During  the  opening  day  of  the  IRE 
convention,  those  involved  with  the 
Arizona  Project  met  with  attorneys.  Bob 
Greene,  director  of  the  project,  left  Den¬ 
ver  for  a  night  to  address  the  California 
State  Press  Association  in  Palo  Alto.  He 
said  he  got  to  the  airport  early,  slept  at 
the  gate  through  several  planes  and  just 
made  it  in  time  for  the  IRE  panel  Satur¬ 
day  (June  17)  afternoon  on  “Working 
with  Investigative  Teams."  which  he 
was  on  with  Dale  Van  Atta.  Deseret 
News,  and  Gerry  O'Neill.  Boston  Globe. 

Greene  was  asked  the  question. 
"What  did  IRE  learn  from  the  Arizona 
Project?” 

He  answered.  “The  whole  point  was 
to  show  solidarity.  IRE  only  had  180 
members.  Looking  back.  I  would  have 
had  the  managing  editors  come  over  to 
the  Phoenix  hotel  to  look  at  our  system 
and  our  methods  before  we  sent  out  the 
packet  of  material.  We  could  have 
brought  the  newspapers  more  into  the 
process." 

He  was  asked  whether  he  would  put 
restrictions  in  future  project  on  books, 
etc.,  and  Greene  said  he  was  still  sore  at 
Detroit  News  reporter  Mike  Wendland 
for  publishing  the  book  on  the  project. 
Greene  commented  that  reporters  were 
trying  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  people 
in  the  state,  “except  for  that  one  reporter 
who  ripped  us  off.  Wendland  ripped  off 
the  files.  We  all  signed  oaths  we 
wouldn't  profit  from  the  experience.” 

Two  of  those  attending  the  IRFL  meet¬ 
ing  had  their  way  paid  for  by  the  San 
Jose  Mercnry.  Bob  Burdick,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Eagle,  said  he 
goes  to  the  Mercury  in  July  as  city 
editor.  The  Eagle's  lifestyle  editor.  Patty 
Burnett,  was  busily  taking  notes  at  IRE 
sessions,  and  she  is  married  to  Burdick. 
Also  attending  from  the  Eagle  were 
Keith  Murry,  assistant  city  editor,  and 
Craig  Stock,  city  hall  reporter,  who 
made  a  pitch  for  the  IRE  holding  its  19X0 
convention,  with  the  support  of  the 
Wichita  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Carla  Engstroh.  editor  of  the  Daily 
Nebraskan,  attended  along  with  Tamara 
Lee.  news  editor  of  the  college  newspa¬ 
per.  “This  was  our  first  IRE  convention. 


It  teaches  you  what  you  don't  really 
learn  in  journalism  school.  We  think  it 
will  be  beneficial  for  us  next  semester  to 
do  some  indepth  articles  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  That's  the  focus  we  want  to  take 
with  everything,  including  sports,  which 
has  been  very  shallow  in  reporting,  and 
especially  with  our  school  government 
coverage." 

Pat  Dawson.  Billinf’s  (Mont.)  Gazette 
reporter,  a  member  of  IRE  for  two  years, 
and  one  of  two  attending  from  the 
Gazette,  said  he  is  making  invaluable 
contacts.  “We're  the  largest  paper  in  our 
state  and  are  trying  to  do  more  investiga¬ 
tive  work,  especially  in  Indian  affairs, 
land  development  and  energy.  It's  wide 
open. 

“I've  managed  to  do  a  story  on  the 
governor  taking  a  plane  ride  to  the  Super 
Bowl  on  the  Sahara  Hotel.  It  tied  in  with 
Del  Webb  and  recreational  land  de¬ 
velopment.”  he  said. 

Dawson  said  IRE  needs  its  own  na¬ 
tional  publication.  “I  think  papers  could 
give  employes  who  are  IRE  members 
three  months  off  to  work  on  an  IRE 
story.  Right  now.  we're  all  limited  by  the 
philosophies  of  our  own  editorial  staffs. 
We  have  to  worry  about  exposure  to  the 
wire  services,  which  don't  always  pick 
up  everything.” 

John  Leach.  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera  reporter,  and  colleague  Robert 
Ruby  paid  their  own  way  to  go  to  their 
first  IRE  meeting.  Four  years  at  the 
Camera.  Leach  said  that  his  paper  is 
“becoming  more  receptive  to  large  re¬ 
porting  projects,  mainly  because  of  the 
publicity  IRE  is  giving  to  investigative 
reporting.  We're  still  a  small  paper  which 
has  limited  time.”  Leach  did  a  piece  on  a 
professor  who  misused  several  thousand 
dollars  of  federal  research  funds.  The 
story  put  pressure  on  the  university  to 
fire  the  professor,  he  said.  The  professor 
had  already  been  fined  $1  .(K)0  by  the  FBI 
and  U.S.  attorneys  had  done  most  of  the 
work  on  the  case.  Leach  conceded. 

David  Nickell.  who  has  worked  at  the 
San  Gabriel  (Ca.)  Daily  Tribune  for  a 
month,  was  trying  to  learn  tips  on  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  He  was  renewing 
friendships  with  David  Sedore  and 
Duane  Rosenlieb.  both  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Intellifteneer.  where  he  had 
previously  worked. 

In  the  corridor  to  the  bar.  Molly  Ivins. 
New  York  Times  reporter,  was  delighting 
younger  reporters  with  her  tales  from 
Texas  journalism 

Morin  manages  paper 

Richard  R.  J.  Morin,  former  general 
manager  of  Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal  in 
Augusta,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  C/i»;(7/  World,  Maine's  Cath¬ 
olic  weekly.  The  World  is  published  for 
the  diocese  by  the  Brunswick  Publishing 
Co. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Sunday  comics~book  format  going  strong 


It’s  not  only  the  young  that  have  taken 
to  the  Sunday  newspaper  comics  pre¬ 
sented  in  tab  size  by  the  South  Middlesex 
News  around  Framingham,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Publisher  William  B.  Parry  says  the 
older  readers  also  are  finding  the  Sunday 
comics  in  tab  form  enjoyable.  The  book 
can  be  held  closer  and  looked  at  in 
smaller  area  without  all  that  standard 
size  arm  movement  in  turning  pages,  he 
explains. 

While  trying  to  fend  off  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  other  newspapers  that  would  like 
the  News  to  print  their  comic  sections  in 
new  form.  Parry  says  the  only  complaint 
he  got  came  when  he  went  to  an  ecology 
hearing  about  final  plans  for  his  com¬ 
pany’s  new  plant.  “Dam  you’’ — came  a 
voice  during  the  hearing,  “you  make  me 
buy  a  second  copy  of  the  paper.  My  chil¬ 
dren  were  fighting  over  who  gets  the 
comics  book  first.’’ 

Parry  credits  a  10%  increase  in  Sunday 
sales  to  the  comics  innovation  which  fol¬ 
lowed  study  by  the  News’  readership 
committee  of  the  comics-book  format  of 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune  and  Toronto  Star. 

Also,  the  paper  early  realized  what 
might  come  in  the  way  of  separate  sale  of 


comics  in  this  form.  One  man  showed  up 
at  the  building  and  asked  to  buy  4,000  of 
the  first  issue  (March  19).  He  was  a  deal¬ 
er  who  anticipated  a  tidy  profit  in  the 
comic  collectors’  markets.  The  News 
sells  single  copies  of  the  comics  at  150. 

The  News  used  some  of  the  Toronto 
Star  and  Winnipeg  Tribune  books  as  test 
pattern.  “We  don’t  have  the  best  com¬ 
ics,’’  he  says  frankly.  “We’re  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Boston  papers.”  He 
means  no  “Blondie”  or  “Peanuts” — and 
a  few  more.  “So  we  have  to  be  alert  for 
new  comics  or  take  comics  they  ha¬ 
ven’t.” 

One  measure  taken  in  switching  to  the 
format,  inteijects  Parry,  was  to  get  rid  of 
comics  with  “too  much  art  work”  be¬ 
cause  of  size  reduction  to  quarter  page. 

Another  indication  of  the  trend  is  that 
beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  News  Publishing  Co.  will  be 
printing  tab  size  comics-books  for  the  new 
Sunday  newspaper  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

The  News  does  print  comics  sections 
for  other  newspapers  but,  because  of 
equipment  limitation  presently  prints 
only  the  comics-book  format  for  itself. 
There  are  inquiries  about  printing  in  this 


format  for  others,  and  as  soon  as  the 
company  gets  new  custom  equipment  in 
its  new  plant  about  March  of  1979,  that 
service  can  be  expanded. 

Parry  indicates  that  “perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  print  our  special  sec¬ 
tions  about  the  Time  magazine  size.”  He 
thinks  there  are  many  reasons  why  the 
financial  section  could  be  printed  in 
magazine  style  on  heavier  weight  paper 
and  inserted  and  sees  a  “longer  shelf 
life”  for  such  special  sections. 

Of  course,  he  says,  the  problem  with 
going  to  the  small  format  is  that  many 
Sunday  papers  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  inserts.  The  comic  section  is  the 
catch-all,  “grab  the  comics  and  the  in¬ 
serts  fall  out.”  Papers  hesitate  to  change 
because  inserts  must  be  stuffed  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

What  might  be  reader  demand  is  held 
up  by  publishers’  use  of  the  comics  as 
jackets  for  inserts.  Parry  says  simply  that 
the  News  stuffs  inserts  elsewhere. 

There  is  still  a  time  problem  for  the 
News.  Off-line  stitching  and  trimming  is 
slow — 4,000  an  hour — but  with  the  1979 
plant,  production  will  be  at  40,000  an 
hour — glued,  stitched  and  trimmed. 

The  News’  readership  committee  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  of  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising,  editorial,  and  general 
management  working  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  read¬ 
ership  committee  in  trying  to  establish 
what  factors  attract  people  to  news¬ 
papers  and  what  readers  want  in  their 
papers. 

♦  ♦ 

Bill  Pettit,  a  former  editor  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Daily  Times,  Willingboro 
and  Burlington,  N.J.,  has  joined  Phillies 
Pitcher  Tug  McGraw  as  partner  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Tug  McGraw  Productions,  a 
new  sports  promotion  and  syndication 
firm  based  in  Willingboro. 

McGraw  and  Pettit  package  promo¬ 
tional  shows  for  business,  industry  and 
charitable  organizations  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  athletes  and  other  celebrities  for 
dinners  and  promotional  events.  The 
firm  also  syndicates  features  for  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  in  a  four-state 
area. 

*  *  ♦ 

Wilson  Features  of  Marysville,  Ohio 
has  announced  syndication  of  three  new 
features — Dana  Summers’  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  Ben  Mikus’  humor  column  and 
Hank  Andrews’  outdoor  tips. 

Summers  is  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Times.  Mikus,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  living  in  Terrell,  Texas,  has 
his  column  published  by  more  than  a 
half-dozen  papers  in  Texas. 

Andrews  is  a  former  outdoor  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  now  lives  in  Dell- 
roy,  Ohio.  His  feature  illustrates  tips 
for  fishing,  hunting,  and  camping.  Wil¬ 
son  Features  may  be  reached  at  P.O. 
Box  369,  Marysville,  Ohio  43040. 
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s  Quiz 


By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

problems.  Th^*^laL^proNem^counts  of  each  of  the  first  five 

as  follows:  0-2,  poor-  3-6  averaLe-^T^x*’”’"^*'  Voursell 
superior.  ’  7-8,  superior;  9-10,  very 

corresponding  Anierican*h’^s^L'*thi^^*  x  ^  ‘he 

appropriately  You  deserv<»  nn.*  match  then 

ment.  ^  deserve  one  point  for  each  correct  judg 

!b!  Policeman 

c  I  ^  Gasoline 

a!  piV  ,  (X)  Tavern 

S  -far'  P^^cet 

/.“P  (z)  Elevator 

(Answers  in  Classified  Section) 
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Priscilla  Felton 


Priscilla  Felton,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  joined  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  as  assistant  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Western  operations. 

Felton  will  serve  primarily  as  a  sales 
representative  for  Universal  Press  in  the 
Pacific  and  mountain  regions  of  the 
United  States  and  as  a  vicepresident  of 
Universal  Licensing  Corporation  on  the 
west  coast. 

Beginning  in  syndication  as  assistant 
to  the  U.S.  business  manager  for  News 
Limited  of  Australia,  Felton  succeeded 
to  that  post  in  1968,  reporting  directly  to 
Rupert  Murdoch.  She  had  previously 
worked  for  Murdoch  in  1%4  in  Australia 
when  he  began  publication  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian,  his  national  daily  newspaper.  Sub¬ 
sequently  moving  to  Canada,  she  was 
sales  manager  for  Canada  Wide  Features 
Service,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Montreal  Star.  Felton  joined  the  New 
York  Times  in  1974  after  establishing 
NYT  Special  Features  in  Canada  and 
served  as  a  sales  manager  for  NYT  Spe¬ 
cial  Features. 


^  * 


William  Doyle 


William  Doyle,  veteran  business  and 
financial  writer,  will  take  over  the  reins 
of  King  Features’  “Investor’s  Guide’’ 
when  Sam  Shulsky,  who  has  written  the 
6-a-week  column  for  22  years,  retires  on 
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June  30. 

Doyle’s  first  release  will  be  July  3. 
King  syndicates  the  column  to  more  than 
150  newspapers. 

Doyle,  now  business  and  financial 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger, 
is  a  former  business  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  has  hosted  his  own 
radio  show. 

From  1957  to  1969,  Doyle  wrote  a  syn¬ 
dicated  financial  column  and  had  cov¬ 
ered  the  stock  market,  commodities, 
utilities  and  other  financial  arenas  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
Until  his  return  to  newspapering,  he  was 
vicepresident,  public  relations  for  Inves¬ 
tors  Diversified  Services. 

Doyle,  a  New  Jersey  native,  says  of 
the  subject  of  his  new  syndicated  as¬ 
signment,  “Investments  are  no  longer  a 
luxury  for  the  average  American  family. 
They  have  become  almost  a  necessity. 
People  who  want  to  keep  their  heads 
above  financially  troubled  waters  have 
learned  that  they  must  put  their  money  to 
work.  That’s  what  the  column  is  all 
about  .  .  .  Basically  the  column  tries  to 
help  people  plan  their  finances.  Informed 
people  who  plan  their  investments  are 
usually  successful  investors.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Cartoonist  Bob  Weber,  creator  of 
“Moose  Miller,”  will  be  in  the  Smithson¬ 
ian  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
July.  Not  on  exhibition,  mind  you. 
Weber  will  be  teaching  a  cartooning  class 
in  which  Young  Associates  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  learn  all  about  comic  strips,  gag  car¬ 
toons,  advertising,  animation  and  will 
even  get  basic  drawing  and  lettering  in¬ 
struction. 

Weber,  who  started  drawing  at  age  12 
himself,  is  a  native  of  Baltimore.  While 
in  high  school  wrote  to  the  Baltimore 
News-American  staff  cartoonist.  Bob 
Grams,  and  asked  how  to  become  a  car¬ 
toonist.  Young  Bob  got  back  a  two-page 
answer  from  Grams  with  an  invitation  to 
come  in  for  a  talk.  Through  such  encour¬ 
agement  Bob  began  attending  evening 
and  Saturday  classes  at  the  Maryland 
Institute  of  Art.  After  6  months  at  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New  York, 


Weber  went  home  to  Baltimore  and  free¬ 
lanced  gag  cartoons. 

Next  came  several  years  as  a  technical 
illustrator  and  then  the  move  to  New 
York  to  freelance.  Encouraged  by  Syl¬ 
van  Byck  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Weber  took  one  of  the  characters  from 
his  humor  cartoons  and  built  “Moose” 
and  his  family.  King  looked  at  9  sample 
strips  and  said  yes,  with  “Moose  Miller” 
debuting  in  1965. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  class  begins 
July  17  and  runs  through  July  21  divided 
for  ages  10  to  13  at  9:30  a.m.  and  13-15, 
arriving  at  11:15.  It  is  open  to  Young 
Associates  and  non-members. 

, - ^ 

Bridge 
the  gap! 

Year  after  year,  THE 
ACES  continue  as  the 
bridge  sensations.  Their 
system  of  bidding  and 
playing  is  clear,  concise 
and  aimed  at  the  aver¬ 
age  bridge  buff. 

T" 

Deal  the  best  to  your 
readers... each  day. 

THE  ACES  comes  to  you 
camera-ready, 
scannable  or  direct 
to  computer. 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue.New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(2121557-2333 


THE  SLIM  GOURMET 
IS  NOT  ONLY  FOR  FAT  PEOPLE. 

THE  SLIM  GOURMET  attracts  those  interested 
in  nutrition,  culinary  delights  at  a  fraction  of  the 
calories,  cooking  with  available  ingredients,  and 
watching  their  waistlines. 

BARBARBA  GIBBONS,  author  of  this  acclaimed 
column,  receives  mailbags  of  letters  each  week 
from  reoders. 

THE  SLIM  GOURMET,  a  three-times-a-week 
column,  is  camera-ready,  scannable,  or  filed  direct 
to  your  computer. 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Pork  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  100 17 
(212)  557-2333 
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IRE  reporters  hold 
‘serious’  convention 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

You’re  quickly  captured  by  the 
seriousness  of  these  IRE  conven¬ 
tioneers.  No  rodeos,  barbeques.  or  or¬ 
ganized  cocktail  parties.  Just  20  work¬ 
shops  on  how  to  be  better  reporters  and 
get  the  information  faster,  plus  talks  by 
Pam  Zekeman,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 
Jonathan  Neumann,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  1978  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for 
public  service. 

A  gung-ho  attitude  was  noticeable 
among  reporters — about  500  of  them — 
attending  the  third  annual  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors.  Inc.  meeting  June 
16-18,  at  the  Stouffer's  Denver  Inn.  They 
talked  shop  from  9:30  a.m.  workshops 
through  3  a.m.  sessions  several  nights  in 
the  IRE  hospitality  suite.  They  were 
completely  oblivious  to  the  U.S.  Golf 
Open,  being  held  about  15  miles  away, 
with  the  ABC-tv  crew  staying  in  the 
same  hotel.  Or  they  cared  less  that  a 
large  Warner  Bros,  crew  filming  “Every 
Which  Way  But  Loose”  was  also  in  their 
midst,  along  with  star  Clint  Eastwood. 
“Who’s  he?,”  one  reporter  said  going  up 
the  elevator  to  the  IRE  suite.  “I’m  in¬ 
terested  in  the  real  stuff,  cracking  the 
real  scams  and  frauds.” 

“I’m  really  psyched  up  that  this  many 
people  from  newspapers  all  over  are  so 
excited  and  psyched  up  about  investigat¬ 
ing,”  said  Daniel  Biddle,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reporter,  attending  his  first 
IRE  convention,  who  planned  to  get 
back  to  his  paper  with  requests  and  de¬ 
mands  for  certain  stories. 

“The  IRE  people  are  all  on  the  same 
wave  length.  There  is  a  terrific  exchange 
of  information  among  this  peer  group,” 
said  Dick  Krantz,  taking  notes  like  a  stu¬ 
dent.  He  is  now  a  fulltime  investigative 
reporter  for  WHAS-tv,  Louisville,  Ky., 
who  had  been  with  the  Louisville  Times. 
“Many  of  us  are  basically  operating  as 
loners.  Talking  to  others  here  and  seeing 
how  serious  they  are  about  investigative 
journalism  makes  one  realize  what  a 
great  watchdog  the  media  is.”  Usually 
not  too  far  from  Krantz  was  Tom  van 
Howe,  retiring  as  one  of  the  IRE  board 
members,  who  worked  with  Krantz  at 
the  Louisville  Times,  one  of  IRE’s 
donors.  “It’s  much  more  frustrating  in¬ 
vestigating  for  television  than  for  news¬ 
papers,”  says  Howe,  brought  to  WHAS 
at  Krantz’  urging.  “You  can  no  longer  be 
disarming  as  on  a  newspaper.  You  can’t 
go  fishing  on  camera.  But  the  whole  key 
is  still  legwork.  Never  take  anything  at 
face  value.  You  have  to  have  the  instinct 
to  go  after  something.” 
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Randall  Richard,  Providence  Journal 
reporter,  this  being  his  second  IRE  con¬ 
vention.  said.  “I  think  we  had  some  set¬ 
backs  originally  with  IRE.  But  now  I 
think  it’s  beneficial  that  our  efforts  will 
be  centering  around  the  University  of 
Missouri  as  a  resource  center.  We’ve 
been  very  lucky  at  the  Journal.  Our 
paper  has  always  had  a  commitment  to 
investigative  reporting.” 

The  interest  on  a  national  level  in 
investigative  reporting  is  not  sliding, 
despite  that  more — 576  persons — attended 
the  IRE  annual  meeting  at  Ohio 
State  in  Columbus  last  year.  They  came 
from  42  states,  but  200  of  them  were 
from  Ohio.  This  year  the  participants 
arrived  from  46  states  and  Canada, 
with  less  than  100  from  Colorado. 

Financially,  last  year  the  IRE  broke 
even  with  its  convention.  But  this  year, 
Jim  Polk,  of  NBC  News,  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  co-chairman  of  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention,  along  with  Norm  Udevitz,  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  realized  early  that  the  IRE 
would  be  about  $9,000  in  the  red  after 
paying  the  biggest  expense,  plane  fare 
for  all  of  the  speakers  in  the  workshops. 
Most  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  and 
other  speakers,  he  said,  were  from  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Polk  raised  this 
money  prior  to  the  meeting,  obtaining 
$2,000  from  the  IRE  treasury,  $1,000 
from  the  annual  NBC  News  contribu¬ 
tion,  $500  from  the  Denver  Post,  a  $2,500 
personal  loan  from  Daniel  Noyes,  who 
runs  the  Center  for  Investigative  Report¬ 
ers  in  Oakland.  Ca..  and  a  $3,000  con¬ 
tribution  from  Stewart  Mott,  a  New 
York  City  philanthropist. 

IRE’s  program  made  it  clear  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  was  as  an  “educa¬ 
tional”  conference  for  reporters,  editors 
and  other  persons  interested  in  investiga¬ 
tive  journalism  and  maintaining  high  pro¬ 
fessional  standards.  The  IRE,  as  stated 
on  the  program,  considers  “all  good 
reporters  do  investigative  work,  whether 
assigned  to  government,  science,  educa¬ 
tion,  finance,  or  any  other  traditional 
beat.”  About  100  persons,  during  the 
weekend,  paid  $15  to  become  new  mem¬ 
bers,  bringing  the  total  membership  to 
about  500.  The  workshop  fee  was  $30 
for  non-members,  $25  for  IRE  members. 

Registering  participants,  Steven 
Hartgen,  journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  who  has  worked 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Banpor 
(Maine)  Daily  News,  said,  “1  think  IRE 
has  a  strong  future,  and  the  great  interest 
in  Pam  Zekeman’s  (head  of  the  Chicago 


Sun-Times'  undercover  reporting  of  The 
Mirage  Bar)  luncheon  speech  is  a  sym¬ 
bolic  interest  in  more  use  of  team  report¬ 
ing. 

“The  notion  is  garbage  that  IRE  is 
journalism  gone  rampant  and  wild.  These 
are  intelligent,  responsible  profession¬ 
als,”  he  said. 

Autographing  a  copy  of  his  novel 
“Conflict  of  Interest,”  Les  Whitten,  one 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  IRE,  who 
asked  to  be  taken  off  the  executive  board 
this  year,  said,  “I’m  proud  that  1  had 
anything  to  do  with  IRE.  It  brings  to¬ 
gether  the  best  reporters.  And  1  think  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  country  had  seri¬ 
ous  journalists  like  those  in  the  IRE  in 
mind  when  they  wrote  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  The  Supreme  Court  justices  in  its 
recent  decisions,  are  not  striking  at  the 
fashion  reporters,  theatre  critics  or  au¬ 
tomobile  writers,  but  at  the  investigative 
reporters.  Until  attrition  gets  that  ‘fien¬ 
dish  5’  off.  then  investigative  reporters 
better  hang  together,  or  we’ll  damn  well 
hang  separately. 

“People  here  (at  the  IRE  conventions) 
really  care  about  newspapers  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  corruption.  1  believe  our  mem¬ 
bers  believe  more  fiercely  in  the  First 
Amendment  than  any  other  newspaper 
group  in  the  country,”  said  Whitten, 
Jack  Anderson’s  colleague. 

George  Cunningham,  Long  Beach 
Independent-Press  Telegram  reporter, 
said  he  found  this  year’s  workshops 
helpful,  particularly  one  on  covering  or¬ 
ganized  crime.  He  says  there  isn’t  an 
investigative  team  at  his  paper,  but  he 
does  the  best  he  can.  “I’m  in  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  so  1  can’t  work  over¬ 
time  as  many  investigative  reporters  do, 
but  1  can  do  some  basic  reading  and  re¬ 
search  on  my  own  time,”  said  Cunning¬ 
ham  who  joined  the  paper  three  months 
ago  from  the  Orange  County  Register  at 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Dee  Norton,  reporter  from  the  Seattle 
Times,  voiced  some  of  the  gung-ho  at¬ 
titude  among  the  490  participants.  “I 
wish  some  of  my  editors  were  here  to 
hear  comments  from  people  who  have 
been  more  successful  than  we  have  been. 
Then  it  would  be  easier  to  get  stories  in.” 

Norton  was  reunited  with  colleagues 
he  met  at  a  February  IRE  regional  work¬ 
shop  in  Eugene.  Ore.  who  included  Chris 
Bird,  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province, 
and  Bob  Porterfield,  Anchorage  Daily 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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News,  recently  given  a  Nieman  fellow¬ 
ship.  “I  think  IRE  is  doing  a  damn  good 
job,”  said  Porterfield,  Bird  said,  ”1  think 
IRE  could  be  working  as  a  pressure 
group  to  improve  North  American  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  bottom  and  force  pub¬ 
lishers  to  face  stories  they  would  rather 
not.” 

For  the  last  15  years,  law  enforcement 
communities  have  had  their  information¬ 
sharing  coops,  said  Porterfield.  “And  we 
reporters  haven't  had  our  act  together 
until  now.  Right  now,  for  once,  we're 
starting  to  pool  our  information.  I  find 
that  things  are  happening  in  places  like 
Boston,  Miami  and  Chicago  that  I  can 
apply  to  Alaska.  These  ‘bums'  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  Alaska,  the  ‘land  of  opportunity' 
and  I  can  pick  up  my  IRE  directory  of 
reporters  from  around  the  country  and 
get  tips.  I  never  hesitate  to  get  help 
from  a  fellow  member.” 

Reporters  were  going  away  from  the 
convention  with  an  attitude  to  do  more 
investigative  work  at  their  newspapers. 
Don  Branning,  one  of  five  reporters  from 
the  Colorado  Sprint’s  Gazette  &  Tele¬ 
graph,  said  his  newspaper  is  in  a  state  of 
growth  and  transition.  “It  speaks  for  itself 
that  a  small  paper  of  75,000  would  pay 
for  five  of  us  to  come  here  to  learn.  The 
small  town  papers  are  digging  into  what's 
closer  to  the  people  than  the  big  city 
papers  are.”  His  colleague  Dick  Foster 
said,  “It's  too  bad  a  lot  of  people  have 
scorned  the  term  ‘investigative  report¬ 
er.'  ”  A  number  of  reporters  cited  that 
every  reporter  is  an  investigator  of  sorts. 
“We're  just  exchanging  techniques  and 
tips,”  Foster  said. 

Cary  Ziter,  also  attending  from  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  paper,  said  reporters  from 
the  smaller  papers  can't  relate  exactly  to 
what  bigger  papers  like  the  Boston  Globe 
are  doing.  Reporters  from  the  Gazette 
and  Telegraph  were  given  three  weeks' 
time  to  do  stories  on  air  pollution  and  on 
cults,  he  said.  Ziter  said  he  believed  his 
paper  was  on  the  verge  of  making  some 
editorial  decisions  that  include  using 
more  investigative  articles. 

Some  reporters,  among  themselves, 
talked  about  where  the  better  jobs  were. 
“There  is  a  certain  transiency  in  this 
kind  of  a  job,  maybe  a  little  less  for  those 
doing  investigative  projects,  because  you 
want  to  finish  something,”  said  one-year 
IRE  member  David  Phelps,  who  joined 
the  Minnesota  Tribune  seven  months 
ago.  He  worked  with  Rick  Tulsky  at  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  on  the 
prize-winning  police  brutality  story. 
“It's  a  step  up,”  he  said.  “I  like  IRE. 
But  sometimes  I  get  irritated  by  the  polit¬ 
ical  goings-on  in  the  organization  and 
who's  going  to  be  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.” 

David  Bartel,  one  of  six  reporters  at¬ 
tending  the  IRE  workshops  from  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  which  paid  for  four  of 
them,  said,  “I  think  IRE's  future  is  very 
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Polk  elected  president  of  IRE 


James  Polk,  investigative  reporter  for 
NBC  News.  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
elected  by  the  IRE  board  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  president  for  l978ofthe  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporters  and  Editors.  Inc.,  which 
unanimously  selected  the  University  of 
Missouri  over  the  University  of  Boston 
as  its  new  “home”  and  resource  center. 

Polk  replaces  Robert  Greene,  of 
Newsday,  as  president,  who  asked  to 
step  down.  Greene  was  named  by  the 
board  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Polk  issued  this  statement  to  Editor  & 
Ptbi.ismkr:  “The  Arizona  Project  was  an 
unparalleled  contribution  to  American 
journalism.  And  what  we've  done  in  our 
national  conferences  once  a  year  has 
been  a  unique  effort  in  a  sort  of  post¬ 
graduate  professional  education. 

“But  this  is  going  to  be  the  crucial  year 
for  IRE  because  with  the  University  of 
Missouri  resource  center  and  other  proj¬ 
ects,  IRE  will  finally  become  a  fulltime 
service  for  reporters  everywhere.” 

On  the  final  day  (June  I8)  of  the  annual 
convention  in  Denver,  the  membership 
selected  its  board  of  directors.  Reelected 
for  two-year  terms  were  Robert  Greene, 
James  Polk  and  Dick  Lyneis,  Riverside 
(Ca.)  Press  Enterprise .  Newly-elected 


for  two-year  terms  are  Norman  Udevitz, 
Denver  Post,  and  Mary  Neiswender, 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram . 

Elected  for  a  one-year  term  to  fill  the 
vacancy  of  Les  Whitten,  who  resigned, 
was  Bill  Farr,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Hold-over  directors  with  one-year  re¬ 
maining  are  Jay  Shelledy.  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Tribune’,  Jerry  Uhrhammer, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register  Guard’,  Myrta 
Pulliam,  Indianapolis  Star:  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
and  Dick  Levitan,  Boston  Herald- 
American. 

Composing  the  new  executive  commit¬ 
tee  named  by  the  IRE  board  are:  Greene, 
chairman,  Polk,  president,  and  Udevitz, 
Uhrhammer  and  Lyneis. 

Levitan  was  named  IRE  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Edward  DeLaney,  of  Indianapolis, 
secretary  and  counsel,  and  Pulliam,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Polk  appointed  John  Ullmann,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  as  executive  director 
and  membership  chairman.  He  asked 
Udevitz  to  be  chairman  of  the  resource 
center  committee;  John  Camp,  WCVB- 
TV,  Boston,  broadcast  chairman;  Mol- 
lenhoff,  ethics  chairman,  and  Harry 
Jones,  Kansas  City  Star,  liaison  chairman 
with  the  University  of  Missouri. 


good  as  long  as  we  have  educational 
workshops.  I  like  Bob  Greene's  (News- 
day,  IRE  founder)  idea  of  a  resource  li¬ 
brary  and  regional  workshops.  That  adds 
a  lot  of  credibility  to  the  organization  and 
gives  us  useful  information. 

“I  feel  a  great  surge  of  interest  at  the 
Eagle  in  doing  good  reporting  and  inves¬ 
tigative  work.  The  Eagle  has  improved 
tremendously  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
in  this  area,”  said  Bartel,  assistant  city 
editor  and  chief  of  the  newspaper's  city 
and  county  government  bureau. 

Ad  rates  in  new 
small-size  format 

Boston  Globe  is  distributing  a  pocket- 
book  size  (6"  high  by  3V/'  wide),  20- 
page  general  advertising  rate  booklet, 
which  shows  the  paper's  new  (effective 
July  I)  rates  for  all  general  advertising 
categories,  including  ROP,  preprints, 
roto  and  special  sections. 

“We  think  this  small  size  format  will 
simplify  things  greatly  for  our  general 
advertisers,”  said  John  F.  Reid,  the 
Globe's  display  advertising  manager, 
who  explained  that  all  general  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  information  is  presented  in  the 
same  basic  format  in  the  booklet  for  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertisers.  He  pointed 
out  that  only  a  few  other  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  present  their  rates  in 
this  same  pocket-size  format. 

The  Globe's  new  ad  rates  reflect  an 
approximate  8  percent  increase  for  all 
general  advertising  categories. 


Statue  of  Liberty  ad 
bombs  in  N.Y. 


An  advertisement  promoting  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla.,  and  depicting  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  with  bags  over  her  shoulder  and 
her  thumb  out  in  hitchhiker  fashion  was 
recently  rejected  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Part  of  a  series  of  three  ads  prepared 
by  the  Jacksonville  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  ad  was  headlined 
“Everyone's  leaving  New  York  for  the 
big  city”  (Jacksonville  is  described  as 
the  “big  city”  because  it  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  U.S.  in  terms  of  land  area, 
except  for  Juneau,  Alaska).  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  accepted  the  other  two 
ads  in  the  series,  one  of  which  was  head¬ 
lined  “There's  an  easy  way  to  solve  your 
New  York  City  tax  problems.  Leave,” 
but  refused  to  run  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
ad  until  the  headline  and  graphics  were 
changed.  The  New  York  Times  refused 
to  run  any  of  the  ads. 

Jim  Vaughn,  marketing  director  of  the 
Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
couldn't  understand  why  anyone  would 
object  to  the  ads — “How  can  New  York 
be  threatened  by  Jacksonville,  Fla.?”  he 
asked — but  a  member  of  the  Times 
committee  on  advertising  acceptability 
stated  that  the  Jacksonville  ads  were 
examples  of  “dirty  pool”  and  that  the 
Times  does  not  accept  “ads  that  dispar¬ 
age  one  city  to  promote  another  city.” 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au-  ! 
tomotive  Features.  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee.  Wise.  53217. 

BUSINESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday.  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens. 
172  Mill  River  Rd  ,  Chappaqua.  N  Y. 
10514. 

DIET 

DIETER'S  CORNER  is  a  short  comment 
aimed  at  all  overweight  persons.  One 
column  wide  by  three  inches.  Camera- 
ready.  Daily  or  weekly.  Free  samples. 
Highway  Bookshop.  Cobalt.  Ontario. 
Canada  POJ  ICO 

FILLERS 

35  CAMERA-READY  ARTICLES  and  car¬ 
toons.  Variety  of  subjects.  Available 
weekly.  Mail  $3.50  for  samples  to  Dan- 
ney  Ball  Productions.  147  N.  Franklin. 
Hemet,  CA  92343. 

HEALTH 

DOCTOR  YOURSELF!  Weekly  500  word 
Question  and  Answer  column  on  preven¬ 
tive,  self-help,  healthcare  methods.  By 
medical  author  consultant.  Request 
samples:  S.  G.  House,  7315  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  Bethesda,  MD  20014. 

HORSES 

OF  COURSE.  A  HORSE  .  .  .  who  says 
interest  limited?  Scored  highest  reader 
loyalty  of  metro  daily's  surveyed  col¬ 
umns.  Already  nation's  most  popular 
horse  column.  Try  4  weeks  free.  Copley 
News  Service.  P.O.  Box  190.  San  Diego, 
CA  92112. 

HUMOR 

SHE'S  BRIGHT,  she's  witty,  she's  wild 
.  .  .  and  her  "SUNNY  SIDE  UP"  columns 
are  the  talk  of  the  town.  She's  Mane 
Prestom.  Copy  pre-set  ready  to  paste  up. 
Free  samples  and  prices  on  request. 
NEW  ERA  ASSOC.,  14  Bay  26  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11214. 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

ERNIE'S  WORLD  profiles  people.  Write 
for  samples,  rates:  WOW  Features,  P.O. 
Box  1659.  Newark,  NJ  07101. 

LABOR 

TWICE  WEEKLY  column  on  labor  issues, 
union  politics.  Samples  and  rates.  Paul 
Fortney,  Jr..  138  S.  Virginia  Ave.,  Falls 
Church,  VA  22046. 

MEDICINE 

WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 

READ  MEDICAL  UP-DATE 
Fascinating  discoveries  are  being  made 
daily.  Weekly  column  spotlights  break¬ 
throughs  almost  as  soon  as  they  occur! 
1000  VKOrds.  $1.50  per  week.  Free  sam- 
'  pie.  A-M  Feature  Service,  Box  390552, 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33139. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  "-Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan.  1802  S.  13.  Temple.  TX  76501. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
tor  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday.  Miami  Herald  and  other  tine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd..  Clhappaqua,  N  Y. 
10514 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  tor  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown.  NY  10940. 

MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 
FREE  SAMPLES  and  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein,  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507.  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 

QUIZ  ANSWERS 

1. 3.1416;  (Pi);  2.  Veal  (Calf);  3.  Kilome¬ 
ter  (0.62  mile);  4.  Bridget  (Irish);  5.  Bunt 
(Baseball);  6.  (a)  Pub  Tavern  (x);  (b) 
Bobby  Policeman  (v);  (c)  Lift  Elevator 
(z);  (e)  Tap  Faucet  (y). 

STAMPS 

STAMP  SCENE  Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates;  News  World  Syndicate.  401  Fifth 
Ave..  NY  10016. 

THE  FUTURE 

FUTURETHINK.  Clear,  clean,  imagina¬ 
tive  750  word  weekly  column  on  the 
future  What  will  the  world  be  like:  in¬ 
ventions.  medicine,  daily  living,  cities? 
Interviews  with  future  thinkers,  reports 
and  essays.  Peter  Menkin,  Feature  As¬ 
sociates,  1563,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San 
Rafael.  CA  94901. 

TRAVEL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  now  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 

TRAVEL  CASE.  Solid  travel  column  of 
interesting,  unique  and  humorous  anec¬ 
dotes.  newsof  new  fares,  excursionsand 
plans,  information  on  trips,  tips,  rec¬ 
ommended  tours— as  items,  reports,  es¬ 
says,  interviews,  and  reviews.  Lively. 
Weekly.  Peter  Menkin.  1563  Lincoln 
Ave.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901. 

WEEKLY 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS -500-word 
essays  on  perpetual  business  growth 
and  other  myths.  Free  Samples.  Walter 
Gormly,  RFD  #2,  Mt.  Vernon,  lA  52314. 

SOUTHERN  EDITORS-FACING  SOUTH 
IS  an  illustrated  human  interest  column, 
written  by  a  different  professional 
Southern  writer  each  week.  Appears  in 
over  100  Southern  Newspapers,  Free 
samples  and  rates.  Box  230,  Chapel  Hill, 
NC  27514. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


“Howto  Start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper."  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says;  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing."  15-day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press.  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


PUBLISHER  of  40-plus  travel  magazines 
seeking  local  associates  for  expansion  in 
selected  US  cities.  Excellent  profitability 
and  training  provided.  Investment  re¬ 
quired.  Contact  Roger  Thrailkill, 
TRAVELHOST,  6116  N.  Central  Express¬ 
way,  Suite  1020,  Dallas.  TX  75206,  (214) 
691-1163. 


ENTERTAINER® 

A  Music.  Entertainment  and  Leisure 
oriented  publication  is  now  available  to 
distributors  east  of  the  Mississippi.  You 
can  now  own  your  own  Entertainment 
Newspaper  without  all  the  production  has¬ 
sles.  WE  MAKE  IT  EASY!  The  Entertainer  is 
proven— not  new.  Four  figure  investment 
required.  No  Writing,  Printing,  or  Art  Ex¬ 
perience  Necessary.  Write  The  Enter¬ 
tainer.  1347  So.  3rd  St.,  Louisville,  KY 
40208;  or  call  (502)  636-2541.  Perfect  one 
or  two  person  operation. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

five  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices. ) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office." 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Ml  48858' 
(517)  772-3261 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277.  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 

America's  leading  brokers  know 
that  when  it  comes  to  selling  pa¬ 
pers.  E&P  Classifieds  really  give 
them  the  business!  Here's  a 
sampling  of  comments  received 
recently  from  across  the  country: 

"Our  classified  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling 
inquiries  .  .  .  from  across  the 
spectrum  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  They're  read  by  people  on 
weeklies,  dailies,  suburbans, 
shoppers  and  specialized  publi¬ 
cations  .  .  .  and  really  bring 
results!” 

"Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last 
ones  we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton 
of  calls  and  letters." 

“I  sold  both  papers  first  time 
around.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  an 
advertiser — it  also  pays!” 

These  people  are  pros  when  it 
comes  to  buying  and  selling 
newspaper  properties.  Whether 
you're  a  broker  or  a  principal,  if 
you're  in  the  market  to  buy  or  sell 
a  newspaper,  take  the  profes¬ 
sional  approach— 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS, 
WE  KNOW  OUR  eUSINESS! 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Well  established  growth  area  Florida 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Consistent  profit 
maker  for  years.  Grossed  well  over 
$200,000  last  year.  Priced  at  $385,000 
with  building.  25%  cash  required.  Vi/rite 
Box  4757,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Include 
credit  references.  Would  consider  part 
payment  in  stock  of  good  newspaper 
chain. 


NEW  ENGLAND  COAST  offset  weekly 
rossing  $100,000.  Well-equipped  shop. 
90,000  with  29%  down.  Owner  will  fi¬ 
nance.  Write  Box  4956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST  MICHIGAN  weekly.  Offset. 
3,000-plus  circulation.  Grossed  over 
$65,000  last  year.  Profitable.  Growing 
community  near  Metro  area.  Building  in¬ 
cluded.  Must  face  shopper  competition. 
Box  4889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BI-MONTHLY  Senior  Citizen  newspaper 
grossing  $90,000,  16,000  circulation. 
Zone  2.  $75,000  Terms.  Box  4818,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONES  weekly  in  rapidly  expanding  tourist 
center.  $30,000  gross.  Price  negotiable. 
Send  replies  to  Box  4852,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly,  $15,000  down,  8-page  rotary 
offset  press  and  building  included.  Snyder 
Newspaper  Brokers,  P.O.  Box  308; 
Lindsay,  CA  93247. 


FLORIDA  Weekly  County  Seat  with  OS  and 
PS  Gross  150M  Annual.  Write  Box  4826, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES.  #1  tourist  and 
retirement  area.  (1)  senior's  weekly  since 
1962  paid  subscription  4,352  mailed 
weekly.  (2)  visitors  guide  with  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  to  hotel,  motel,  etc.  In  third  year. 
Includes  strong  print  business  and  new 
typesetting  equipment.  50%  to  100%  for 
sale.  Write:  PuDlisher,  17801  Kilkenny 
Rd.,  Los  Gatos,  CA  95003. 


NEWSPAPER— Weekly  English- Jewish  tab¬ 
loid  in  dynamic,  fast-growing  Western  city. 
No  competition  in  entire  state.  Excellent 
earnings  15  years.  Unlimited  potential  for 
expansion.  Sacrifice  due  to  illness, 
$100,000.  Write  Box  4942,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Prime  opportunity  to  acquire  weekly  offset 
newspaper  in  Southern  California.  Located 
in  Fillmore,  Ventura  County,  65  miles  from 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  Includes  office 
equipment  and  Compugraphic  machinery. 
For  more  information,  call  publisher 
Robert  C.  Landegger  at  (805)  527-0772 
days  or  527-0812  evenings. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


PREMIUM  PRICE  for  6  to  20  circulation 
daily  or  profitable  large  weekly.  Owner  may 
maintain  identity  with  paper.  Cash  or  year 
terms.  Write  Box  4766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-WEEKLY  EDITOR  with  cash  is  looking 
for  profitable  weekly  with  shopper  or  pos¬ 
sibility  of  starting  one.  Prefer  Sunbelt.  Box 
4801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-FINANCED  communications  group, 
practitioner  of  responsible  community 
journalism,  seeks  small  newspaper  groups, 
dailies,  strong  weeklies.  Cash  or  terms  fit¬ 
ted  to  seller's  tax  and  other  needs.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  4908,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL  weekly  or  shopper  or  speciality 
publication  in  Zone  1  or  2  wanted  by  expe¬ 
rienced  publisher.  Box  4882,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


EXTRA!  EXTRA! 


Due  to  the  July  4th 
holiday,  the  closing 
date  for  the  July  8th 
issue  wili  be  Friday, 
June  30th  at  3:00  p.m. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

BOOKS 

INDISPENSIBLE  Periodical  index:  For 
Comprehensive  indexing  of  120  plus  pub¬ 
lications  including  MORE,  VILLAGE 
VOICE,  INQUIRY,  SPORTING  NEWS, 
MOTHER  JONES,  and  all  major  city 
magazines,  your  news  organization  should 
subscribe  to  ACCESS:  THE  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTARY  INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS.  Pub¬ 
lished  3  times  per  year  and  cumulated  in  a 
clothbound  book,  it  has  been  published 
since  1975  and  is  available  for  $75  per 
year  from  Gaylord  Professional  Publica¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  4901,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 
Sample  issue  and  brochure  available  from 
Mr.  E.  Vrooman. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAk  (213)  H37-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

FOR  SALE 

POS-1  visual  graphics  process  camera/RC 
processor  and  PHOTOTYPOSITOR.  Perfect 
team  for  your  small  or  medium  weekly  to 
do  half  tones,  graphics,  ad  layout  and  job 
work.  Can  take  over  lease/purchase  pay¬ 
ments  of  $198  per  month  or  purchase  out¬ 
right.  Call  (301)  775-7584. 

MAILROOM 

CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write,  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las,  TX  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 

STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediately— very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  3943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHESHIRE,  Model  525  with  526  head, 
Pitney  Bowes  30  Bin  Rotogather  (Collator, 
like  new,  will  sacrifice,  phone  (513)  793- 
9833.  C.E.I.,  11559  Grooms  Rd.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  OH  45242. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  IV  COUNTER 
STACKER.  Excellent  condition.  Box  4536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE— 2  new,  never  used.  Model 
4023  IDAB  Wrapmaster  Shrinkwrap 
Machines.  More  energy  efficient  than 
older  models.  Can  be  purchased  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  discount  off  list  price.  For  infor¬ 
mation  contact:  Wm.  A.  Heider,  Sr.,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Times  Publishing  Co., 
205  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  PA,  16512.  Phone: 
(814)  456-8531. 

STEPPER  TY-MACHINE 

4  hoppers  and  the  main.  Daily  tyer  unit. 
Sunday  tyer  unit,  counter  and  bagger, 
conveyor,  card  throwing  attachment.  Extra 
Saxmeyer  tying  head  used  approximately 
650,0(50  tyes.  Like  new  $14,500.  (415) 
758-5985  24  hour  tape. 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  90  transfer  table.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Available  immediately. 
GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES, 
Circulation  &  Mailroom  Division,  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772,  (617)  481- 
8562, 

STA-HI  257  COUNTER  STACKER  com¬ 
plete  with  EDS  programming  keyboard  and 
bundle  display  indicator  for  odd  count  op¬ 
eration.  Complete  spares  included.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  3  years  old.  (3RAPHIC 
MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  Circulation 
&  Mailroom  Division,  11  Main  St.,  South¬ 
boro,  MA  01772,  (617)  481-8562. 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  sizes  bags  and  bundle 
wraps.  Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N. 
Howard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301 
575-6500. 

NEWSPRINT 

NEWSPRINT— ROLLS— all  sizes.  BEHR¬ 
ENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  3305  W.  Warner, 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CHEMCO  POWERMATIC  T-65  RAPID  AC¬ 
CESS  PR(X:ESS0R— Unused  since  factory 
rebuilt.  Develops,  fixes,  washes  and  dries 
rapid-access  films  and  RC  papers.  Au¬ 
tomatic  replenishment  systems  with  vari¬ 
able  speed  control.  Two  individual  feeder 
trays  for  RC  papers  development.  Spare 
parts.  220V  60Hz  Cycles  AC  10  Amp  fused 
circuit.  $3,100.  Call  Mr.  German  (914) 
331-5000  between  10  and  4:30. 


FOR  SALE 

Compugraphic  Uniscan,  Unified  Com¬ 
poser.  Videosetter  Universal,  and  5  Fonts. 
Also  a  compugraphic  ACM  9000.  Call  Ed 
Johnson  (612)  374-5880. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Compugraphic  4961  Photo- 
typesetters;  3  Fairchild  Electroset  Per¬ 
forators  Model  430;  2  Photon  560  Typeset¬ 
ters;  1  Bruning  Model  1400  Electrostatic 
Procter;  1  Baldwin  Squeeze  Belt  Conveyor, 
2  Station  Pressure  Message  Conveyor,  2 
Dian  Lister  Printers,  Series  DL;  2  Metal 
Proofreading  Tables.  For  information  call 
or  write;  W.  A.  Heider,  Sr.,  Production 
Manager.  Times  Publishing  Co.,  205  W. 
12th  St..  Erie,  PA,  16512.  (814)  456-8531. 


IBM  Selectric  Magnetic  Tape  Composer; 
maintained  well.  Several  fonts  and  tapes. 
$7,000  or  best  offer.  (603)  352-4899  or 
write  Equinox,  Elliot  Hall,  Keene  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Keene,  NH  03431. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards-$1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products.  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPLETE  HENDRIX  OCR  front  end  sys¬ 
tem.  Includes  1  OCR,  57(K)  controller,  2 
5700  terminals,  Decitek  tape  reader,  2 
Royal  typewriters.  Make  oHer  to  Dave 
Hardy  or  George  Uhland,  (303)  275-2323. 
Daily  Record,  Box  111,  Canon  City,  CO 


ACM  9000  High  Range,  6-72  pt.  Spare 
Parts  Kit,  Direct  Entry  Keyboard,  Guaran¬ 
teed,  $10,900  Excellent  Condition.  Call 
(215)  868-8248  ask  for  Doug. 


2  VERSATEC  LP-1150  Proof  Printers,  5 
Data  Printer  V-132-C  Printers,  4  Pertec 
8840-7/9  Maig  Tape  Units,  Standard 
Memories  8K  Core  Planes.  Make  offer  for 
part  or  all.  Mark  Poulsen,  (213)  325-6060. 


PRESSES 


COTTRELL  V15A  UNITS 
New  1973  JF-1  folder  with  upper  balloon 
former  and  845  roll  stands.  We  will  sell 
individual  components  or  complete  press. 
Contact:  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738-1200.  Telex 
25-4388. 


GOSS  COM  MUN ITY  units  for  add-on,  1972 

Goss  Community  folders 

Goss  Suburban,  2  units 

Goss  Suburban.  6  units,  1%6 

Goss  SU  folder 

Goss  Suburban  folder 

Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 

Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%  " 

Urbanite  '/«  folder 

(^olor  King,  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-100HP 

Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 

2  Unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Goss  Urbanite  units.  1970 

Goss  Urbanite  3/c  unit 

Goss  Signature  23  9/16  "  x  38  ”,  5  unit, 

1971 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


8  UNIT  Folders  Goss  Universal  presently 
twined  3  and  5 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  GOSS  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic  21V2  cutoff 

4  UNIT  1,000  series  suburban 

6  UNIT  Goss  Mark  1  22%  "  cutoff 

5  UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
Bramble  Professional  Press.  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 
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THEY  SEND 

COMPLIMENTS 

WITH  THEIR  CHECKS 
FOR  E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Here  are  just  a  few: 

Sportswriter  in  a  new  job:  "unbelievable  responses." 

Newspaper  seeking  a  reporter:  "many  replies,  mostly 
of  such  high  quality  our  choice  will  be  difficult." 

Executive  search  consultants:  "Our  response  from  E&P 
ads  continues  to  be  outstanding." 

Newspaper  broker:  "does  a  terrific  job  of  pulling  in¬ 
quiries." 

Newspaper  buying  and  selling  equipment:  "We  always 
get  good  results  from  E&P  Classified  ads." 

Syndicated  columnist:  "Hurray,  we  signed  up  another 
paper  today!" 

Whether  you're  buying  or  selling,  looking  for  a  job, 
or  trying  to  fill  one,  flattery  may  get  you  nowhere, 
but  an  E&P  Classified  Ad  will  get  top  response.  Call 
Meg  Taylor  at  212-752-7050. 

E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  FOLDER  with  25  H.P. 
Drive,  Half  and  Quarter  Fold. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  Roll  Stand.  Top  &  Bot¬ 
tom  Sections  only;  Very  reasonable 
price. 

GOSS  Twinning  Panel  for  connecting  two 
press  drives  together. 

GOSS  REIWIND  MOTOR  for  mounting  on 
Roll  Stand. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  Plate  Bender. 

COLE  DOUBLE-PARALLEL  FOLDER;  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  hardly  used,  for 
web  press. 

BROWN  36  "  X  46  "  Mercury  Lamp  Plate 
Burner. 

JOMAC  44"  Roller  Washer 

Call  Ken  at  (219)  288-1411 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
1975  KING  PRESS.  5  UNIT  DAILY  KING. 
7  years  left  on  10  year  lease.  Write  for 
further  information  to;  Press,  P.O.  Box 
15093,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 


3  UNIT  News  King,  1974,  self  inking,  hi- 
speed.  Bob  Barton,  Box  1068,  San  Mar¬ 
cos,  TX  (512)  392-2447. 


2:3  Metro  Folders,  Goss  and  Wood,  22%" 
cutoff.  Contact:  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  North 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

On  July  6th  in  New  York  City  we  will  sell  at 
PUBLIC  AUCTION,  a  newspaper  printing 
plant  with  complete  Printing,  Typesetting 
&  Composing  Room  facilities.  Included  is  a 
very  fine  MANN  "DUPLEX"  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  70"  wide  in  exceptionally  fine  con¬ 
dition.  For  details  contact  the  auctioneers; 
Print-Art  Services,  Inc.,  277  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  10007-(212)  964-2350. 


YOU’VE  SEEN 
OUR  SLUGS: 

“Be  Your  Own 
Syndicate  Boss” 

“E&P  Classifieds 
Programmed  for 
Selling” 

“A  Better  Way  to 
Peddle  Your  Papers” 

Now  let  us  give  you  the 
real  insider’s  story: 

JOIN  OUR 
CONTRACT  CREW! 

. . .  Those  individuals, 
companies,  syndicates 
that  know  the  value  of  an 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

So,  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times 
per  year,  we  produce 
business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your 
copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly 
billing,  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field: 

IN  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Come  reserve  your  place 
now,  in  the  most  effective 
classified  market  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


URBANITE  FOLDER  WITH  Vx  AND  V2 
1970.  CONTACT  BOX  4272,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


GREGG  IMPRINTER  22%  inch  for  urbanite 
or  Cottrell  845.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Contact  IPEC  Inc.,  401  North 
Leavitt,  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


S/C  COMBINATION  folder  with  double 
parallel,  cross  perforating  Vt  and  Vz,  an 
upper  balloon  former.  Contact: 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60612 

PH:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  URBANITE  Folder  U-515,  with  3  or  4 
black  units,  1  superimposed,  complete 
with  50  HP  motor,  mag  drive,  4  position 
roll  stand,  water  pump,  panel,  etc.;  Folder 
recently  re-worked,  with  quarter-fold. 
Available  as  unit  ready  to  go  mid-Septem¬ 
ber.  Call  Mike  Traynor,  (312)  824-1111— 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4-unit  grease  lubri¬ 
cated  side  lay  on  unit.  Available  June. 


MAIN  OFFICE 
K.W  LANGLEY 
7432  Hadley 

Overland  Park,  KS.  66204 
913-432-8276 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  4050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
in  very  good  condition. 

Box  4538,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
Advise  price  and  availability. 

Box  4499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation 
Box  4537,  Editor  &  Publisher 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  15CX)  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY; 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  GROUP  DRIVE  100 
HP  SIMILAR  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 
SPECIFICATIONS: 

Model  5M  6324  BLl,  Type  M.  Frame 
6324Z,  208  Volts.  50/60  Cycles,  3  Phase, 
FL  Amp.  254/259,  FL  Speed  1170/975, 
sec  Volts  226,  sec  AMP  202.  Box  4886, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  Community  Oil  Bath— 1-4  units  plus 
Community  or  SC  Folder  as  is,  where  is. 
Condition,  availability,  price  important. 
(515)  792-5408  for  G.  Schrader.  Sr. 


WANTED  TO  BUY: 

10  Unit  HOE  Color  Convertible,  22%,  Se¬ 
rial  Number  between  3100  to  32(X),  3:2 
Folder,  Upper  Formers,  hopefully  with  au¬ 
tomatic  RTP’s.  Box  4899,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANT  TO  PURCHASE  software  for  ac¬ 
counting.  advertising,  and  business  rec¬ 
ords  in  COBOL.  Contact  Robert  M.  Heder- 
man.  III.  Clarion-Ledger  and  Jackson  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  40,  Jackson,  MS  39205. 
(601)  969-3700. 


GOOD  RUNNING  4  UNIT  WEBENDORFER 
complete  with  folder.  P.O.  Box  1348, 
Houma,  LA  70361. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED  1-week  —  $1.90  per  line 

(Payment  must  accompany  order)  2-weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count  3-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 

as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy.  4-weeks  —  $1.40  per  line  per  issue 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  1-week  —  $2.60  per  line 
Add$1.50perinsertionforboxservice  -  |2  ^0  per  line  per  issue 

and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  3-weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 

4-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line  per  issue 

PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available/News- 
papers  for  Sale.  Positions  Wanted. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decora¬ 
tions.  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$4.75  per  agate  line  -  $66.(X)  per  column  inch  mmimum  space. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Classifiad  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher.  575  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Address. 


Authorized  by. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  it  PUBLISHER  •  575  Lexington  Ave.*  New  York,  N  Y  10022 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


NEW! 

WEEKLIES’ 

IDEA  SERVICE 

.  .  .  especially  designed  for  community, 
suburban  and  weekly  newspapers! 

Every  two  months  you  will  receive  dozens 
of  ideas  that  you  can  put  to  use  right  at 
your  newspaper  .  .  .  ways  to  increase  rev¬ 
enue,  boost  circulation,  promote  ad  space, 
solve  distribution  problems,  operate  more 
efficiently  .  .  .  plus  a  special  section  of 
original  ready-to-use  art  for  your  ads  and 
promotions. 

There  is  nothing  like  it!  Call  or  write  for 
details  including  our  Double  Guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE, 
P.O.  BOX  6526,  Mobile,  Alabama  36606, 
Phone  (205)  476-6600. 


TELEPHONE  SALES 
SPECIALIST 

Many  papers  work  the  same  programs  with 
different  results.  Why?  Experience-imple¬ 
mentation-professionalism. 

A  company  is  known  by  the  people  (mana¬ 
gers)  it  keeps.  We  at  Circulation  Marketing 
have  the  managers  and  expertise  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  program  at  a  cost  you  can  live  with. 
For  information  contact:  Phil  Pfeffer, 
(609)  346-0180. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


JOB  LEADS 


RADIO-TV  Jobs— Stations  hiring  nation¬ 
wide!  Free  sample:  "Job  Leads  Newslet¬ 
ter,”  1680-HL  Vine,  Hollywood,  CA  90028. 


PRODUCTION  INFO 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  A  SMALL  NEWS¬ 
PAPER,  by  the  Editors  of  the  Harvard  Post. 
Typography,  design,  layout,  business  mat¬ 
ters,  and  much  more.  $9.95  cloth.  Harvard 
Common  Press,  Dept.  E,  Harvard,  MA 
01451. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  a  newsroom  oriented  assistant 
general  manager  for  student  publication  to 
assist  in  advising  a  4  times  per  week  news¬ 
paper  and  a  large  year  book.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  would  require  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  training  and  experience  in  all  areas  of 
news,  editorial  room  operation  including 
both  basic  and  applied  press  photography. 
This  is  a  permanent  position  on  a  !(;  month 
basis  with  faculty  status  (without  academ¬ 
ic  rank)  and  not  under  or  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  University  Communications  De¬ 
partment.  A  Master’s  degree  is  desirable. 
Position  to  start  September  1,  1978.  WSU 
is  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Contact:  W.  B.  Calvert,  General 
Manager,  Student  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
2008,  C.  F.  Pullman,  WA  99163,  (509) 
335-4573. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  with  class¬ 
room  teaching  experience  needed  as  third 
full-time  faculty  person  in  undergraduate 
skill-oriented  program.  Must  be  able  to 
teach  Intro  to  Mass  Communications, 
news  reporting  and  photojournalism.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  required.  Opening  starts  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1978.  Salary  and  rank  depend 
on  credentials.  Mankato  State  University 
is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  letter,  resume,  academic 
transcript  and  names  of  three  references 
to  Robert  0.  Shipman,  Box  39,  Mankato 
State  University,  Mankato,  MN  56001  by 
July  15,  1978. 


MORGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Assistant  or  associate  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  b^inning  August  20,  tenurable  posi¬ 
tion.  Teach  basic  newswriting,  advanced 
reporting  and  mass  communication.  Assist 
in  development  of  expanding  internship 
program  for  print  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism,  assist  bi-weekly  student  newspa¬ 
per.  MA  degree  plus  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Advance  degree  necessary 
for  higher  scale  salary  range  $16,000- 
$22,000.  Send  application  and  resume  be¬ 
fore  July  10  to:  Dr.  Allan  J.  Kennedy,  Coor¬ 
dinator,  Communication  Arts;  Morgan 
State  University;  Cold  Spring  Lane  and 
Hillen  Rd.;  Baltimore,  MD  21239.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


DIRECTOR,  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 
and  Assistant/Associate  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Supervise  daily  university  newspa¬ 
per  and  yearbook.  Teach  two  courses. 
Minimum  MA  with  publication  experience. 
Salary  $18-22,000  for  12  months.  Closing 
date  for  applications  1  July  1978.  Contact 
R.  L.  Sellmeyer,  Director,  Journalism  Divi¬ 
sion,  Dept,  of  Mass  Communications, 
Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  TX 
79409.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


INSTRUCTOR  or  assistant  professor  to 
teach  basic  courses  in  journalism,  includ¬ 
ing  photojournalism,  and  to  serve  as  fac¬ 
ulty  advisor  to  the  university  yearbook. 
Minimum  qualifications:  MS  degree  in 
journalism,  with  a  specialty  in  photojour¬ 
nalism.  Beginning  salary:  $12,000- 
$13,0(X)  for  9  months.  Send  resume  and 
references  and  letter  of  application  by  July 
21  to  Jennings  Blackmon,  Acting  Chair¬ 
man,  Dept,  of  English,  Pittsburg  State 
University,  Pittsburg,  KS  %762.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer, 
M/F. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER— TO  $22,000 
Rapidly  growing  youth-oriented  newspaper 
chain  (New  York,  Florida  and  Georgia) 
seeks  extremely  hard-working  general 
manager  to  oversee  entire  operation. 
Knowledge  in  ad  sales,  promotion,  layout 
and  production  and  editorial.  Staff  of  21. 
15%  travel  to  help  set  up  and  co-ordinate 
new  papers.  Resume  and  strong  letter  to 
Good  Times,  230  Arlington  Circle,  East 
Hills,  NY  11548. 


DAILY 

PUBLISHER 

Newspaper  group  that  recently  acquired 
15,(X)0  circulation,  six-day  Zone  9  daily 
seeks  strong,  ambitious  publisher  to  direct 
skilled  and  capable  staff.  This  is  a  fast- 
paced,  growing  and  competitive  market 
where  the  emphasis  is  on  product  de¬ 
velopment,  marketing  strategy  and  circu¬ 
lation  growth. 

This  position  offers  unusual  challenges, 
opportunities  and  rewards  for  the  right  in¬ 
dividual  with  an  organization  that  prides 
itself  tx)th  in  the  quality  of  its  newspapers 
and  in  the  professionals  who  produce 
them. 

Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  4822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  THE  MONEY  and  the  right  area 
to  start  a  new,  first-class  morning  daily. 
Now  we  need  a  first-class  publisher.  Send 
complete  resume,  listing  educational  and 
professional  background  and  references. 
Zone  8.  Box  4810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PROGRESSIVE  award-winning  Wyoming 
newspapers  looking  for  advertising  sales¬ 
men  ranging  from  new  grads  to  top  execu¬ 
tives.  AIT  must  be  creative,  self-starting, 
ambitious  candidates  of  good  character. 
Equal  opportunity.  Contact:  Sage  Enter¬ 
prises,  Carl  Bechtold,  Box  592,  Green 
River,  WY  82935,  (307)  875-3103. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Weekly  Free  Newspaper  group  in 
Northern  Michigan.  50,0(X)  combined  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  opportunity  in  growth  area. 
Salary  plus  commissions.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1167,  Traverse  City,  Ml  49684. 


RANCH  COUNTRY  weekly  ^roup  needs 
salesman/writer.  (3ood  stepping  stone  for 
beginner;  exposure  to  total  operation.  Jack 
Stoner,  president,  Oahe  Publishing  Corp., 
Box  G,  Gettysburg,  SD  57442.  (605)  765- 


AD  SALESMAN  with  proven  sales  record 
for  free  circulation  weekly  in  resort  com¬ 
munity  of  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  Sam  Thoen, 
1625  W.  Broadway,  Spokane,  WA  99201, 1 
(509)  326-2234. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
ZONE  6 

We  are  seeking  a  highly  motivated,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  experienced  retail  advertising 
manager  to  direct  the  sales  staff  of  a 
20,(X}0  circulation  daily  paper  in  a  fast 
growing,  highly  competitive  market. 
Minimum  two  years  experience  in  retail 
advertising  and  minimum  one  year  in  line 
sales  management.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4843, 
Editor  &  F’ublisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Maryland  Weekly  seeks  imaginative  adver¬ 
tising  person.  Advancement  position.  Sal¬ 
ary  incentive.  Write  W.  R.  Cronin,  P.O.  Box 
580,  Aberdeen,  MD  21()01. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  for  25,000 
suburban  daily  paper  located  in  Zone  5.  If 
you  are  a  trainer,  motivator,  planner  and 
want  to  grow  with  an  excellent  privately 
owned  paper,  we  would  like  to  talk  with 
you.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability,  ex¬ 
cellent  health,  vacation  and  pension  plans. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  4847,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Growing  suburban  newspaper  group  with  a 
national  reputation  for  quality  publications 
is  looking  for  a  top  notch  advertising  pro¬ 
fessional  to  head  up  our  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Excellent  salary,  attractive  in¬ 
centive  plan,  and  superb  benefit  package. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  4948,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  dis¬ 
play  sales  on  26,0<X),  6-day  daily.  Prefer 
5-8  years  advertising  experience.  Paid  in¬ 
surance,  bonuses,  profit  sharing,  etc.  Ex¬ 
cellent  state  college,  outdoor  paradise. 
Write  Advertising  Manager,  Enterprise- 
Record,  P.O.  Box  9,  Chico,  CA  95927. 


AGGRESSIVE  ad  manager  needed  for  lively 
and  growing  15M  daily  in  beautiful  Zone  3 
community.  Manager  must  be  able  to  lead 
staff  and  initiate  promotions.  Experience 
with  shoppers  and  unduplicated  coverage 
helpful.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Leading  chain  of  suburban  New  Jersey 
weekly  newspapers  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  shirt  sleeve,  self-starting  pro  to  lead 
high  caliber  sales  staff.  Good  salary  and 
excellent  benefit  program.  Send  complete 
resume  to:  Asher  Mintz,  Publisher,  Subur¬ 
ban  Publishing  Corp.,  1291  Stuyvesant 
Ave.,  Union,  W  07083  or  call  (2(51)  686- 
7700. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  skilled  advertising  per¬ 
son  to  become  key  executive  for  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Wisconsin.  Newspaper  and  cent¬ 
ral  printing  plant  located  in  one  of  the  fas¬ 
test  growing  areas  in  state,  yet  community 
retains  delightful  features  of  rural  living. 
This  job  requires  a  leader  who  loves  people 
and  would  become  thoroughly  involved  in 
community  affairs.  Good  schools,  strong 
industry  and  excellent  farms.  Position 
could  lead  to  general  manager.  Write  to 
Box  4904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  AM  daily  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Con¬ 
tact:  General  Manager,  The  Daily  Press, 
Ashland,  Wl  548()6. 


DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 
Manage  outside  sales  force,  motivate 
them,  creative  opportunity.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  situation  in  California.  National 
group  ownership  offers  advancement.  Re¬ 
quires  strategic  thinking,  tough,  street 
fighter  instincts,  polish  of  major  market 
professional,  proven  track  record  and  de¬ 
sire  to  take  on  challenge.  Resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  4887,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  new  weekly 
newspaper  in  small  southern  city  with 
famous  university.  Experienced  in  selling 
for  media.  Organize  and  operate  plan  for 
classified  and  display  ads  OBSERVER, 
P.O.  Box  3917,  Charlottesville,  VA  22903. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Should  know 
ROP,  classified,  national  and  promotion. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  #2  person  look¬ 
ing  for  that  move  up.  Contact:  John 
Haines,  Eldorado  Times,  Eldorado,  KS 
67042,  (316)  321-1120. 


ENERGETIC,  experienced  salesperson 
sought  for  weekly  paid  community  news¬ 
paper  in  beautiful  year  round  tourist  area 
in  Zone  5.  Shoppers,  radio  stations  make 
for  competitive  market.  Person  selected 
must  be  able  to  plan  and  implement  pro¬ 
motions,  design  outstanding  ads,  sell 
clients  on  value  of  consistent  advertising, 
and  work  well  with  production  and  news 
personnel.  Earnings  will  be  based  on 
commission,  eimenses  and  profit  sharing. 
Write  Box  493^  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  sales  pro  sought  by  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  weekly.  This  take  charge  op¬ 
portunity  is  available  for  the  experienced 
manager  only.  Reply  Box  444,  Bethlehem, 
PA  18016. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  aggressive 
weeklies.  Northwest  location.  Supervise, 
organize,  motivate  and  sell  with  our  staff 
of  seven.  Start  immediately.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  situation  requires  an  experienced, 
competitive  manager.  If  you  are  the  one, 
please  reply  to  Box  4955,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIST 


ARTIST 


ARTIST/DESIGNERS 

- $23,000  to  $25,000 - 


Large  Metropolitan  Newspaper  seeking  experienced 
Designers  at  Ass't  Art  Director  level  in  two  areas: 

•  Expanding  B&W  Sections 

covering  the  spectrum  of  Entertainment,  Lifestyle, 
Opinion,  Service  and  Sports.  Design  talent  should 
reflect  a  demonstrated  flair  for  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism;  ability  to  support  Editors  graphically,  and 
competence  in  board  skills. 

•  Color  Sunday  Magazine 

Ass’t  A.D.  to  specialize  in  design  &  art  direction  for 
Fashion,  Food  &  Furnishings,  Board  skills  essential. 

Excellent  Comprehensive  Benefits  Package 

Send  resume  &  salary  history  in  confidence  to; 


Box  4933,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 
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HELP  WANTED 
ARTIST 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


LAYOUT  ARTIST 

Here  is  a  chance  to  join  a  first  class  news¬ 
paper  organization  on  the  ground  floor.  We 
are  looking  for  an  individual  to  start  our 
new  graphic  department.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  layout  and  letter- 
press  color  work.  We're  located  in  the 
scenic  and  abundant  recreational  area  of 
the  Ozarks.  If  you  think  you  have  the  skills 
we  want,  please  send  resume,  samples  of 
your  creative  abilities  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Box  4830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  South¬ 
west  is  looking  for  an  experienced,  im¬ 
aginative,  shirt-sleeve  art  director  to  head 
a  four-person  staff.  Must  have  good 
knowledge  of  design,  layout  and  all 
graphics  areas.  Outstanding  opportunity 
with  an  aggressive,  expanding  newspaprer. 
Write  Box  4971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Metro  Zone  2  daily  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  circulation  manager.  Located  in  a 
competitive  area,  the  job  is  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  right  person. 

Successful  applicant  must  be  strong  in 
specific  areas  such  as  planning,  organiz¬ 
ing,  sales  and  marketing.  Experience  in  a 
union  atmosphere  is  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Be  prepared  to  participate  with 
a  fresh  and  dynamic  management  team. 
We  offer  a  liberal  salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  a  top-notch  benefit 
package.  Send  complete  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  history  and  requirements  to  Box  4475, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who  will  be  as¬ 
sistant  to  director  on  medium  size  fast 
growing  aggressive  7  day  operation.  Job 
involves  supervision  of  7  district  managers 
and  knowledge  of  motor  route  operation. 
Must  be  strong  on  sales. 

Ideal  opportunity  to  become  a  team 
member  on  this  division  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc.  Good  starting  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  plus  incentive  bonus 
plan  for  performance. 

Excellent  chance  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  or  contact  Walt  McCoy,  Circulation 
Director,  Journal  News,  Box  298,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  OH  45012.  Phone  (513)  863-8200. 


WE  ARE  LCXJKING  FOR  a  bright,  energetic 
individual,  experienced  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  to  manage  one  of  our  zones.  The 
right  individual  must  be  a  strong  leader, 
and  must  be  capable  of  handling  all  re¬ 
sponsibilities  delegated  to  him/her.  We  are 
a  fast  growing  suburban  daily  in  Zone  5, 
and  offer  a  good  starting  salary  and  fringe 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4%7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Sought  by  25,000  daily  in  Big  Ten  Univer¬ 
sity  community.  ResponsibiTities  include 
routing  of  motor  delivery,  service  and 
payment  of  accounts  of  motor  route  car¬ 
riers,  motor  rqute  promotion,  attendant 
record  keeping.  Also  serve  as  liaison  with 
mailroom  for  the  circulation  manager.  Re¬ 
quirements  include  two  years  experience 
in  circulation  at  district  manager  level  or 
above,  knowledge  of  mailroom  operations, 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent.  Send 
resume  to  Personnel  Director,  Herald- 
Telephone,  1900  South  Walnut, 
Bloomington,  IN  47401. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  are  searching  for  a  bright,  energetic, 
circulation  director.  Your  objectives  will  be 
to  develop  10  district  managers  into  a  first 
rate  sales  team  using  promotional  ideas 
that  are  fresh,  exciting  and  effective.  We 
expect  you  to  be  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  circulation,  be  strong  in  human 
relations  and  able  to  provide  quality  lead¬ 
ership.  This  position  offers  an  opportunity 
for  personal  as  well  as  professional  ad¬ 
vancement.  We  offer  excellent  pay  and 
fringe  benefits  for  this  challenging  and  re- 
wardingopportunity.  We  are  a  50,000  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  1.  Send 
complete  resume  describing  yourself, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  AM/PM  paper  in 
Zone  8 . . .  Excellent  slot  to  learn  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Prospect  for  future  ad¬ 
vancement  good.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Circulation  Manager  for  10,000 
ABC  6-day  evening  edition  with  13,000 
weekly  extended  distribution.  Clean  West¬ 
ern  Ohio  community.  Excellent  benefits. 
Paper  is  part  of  growing  group.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER'S  DREAM.  Solid 
market  with  growth  potential,  solid  staff, 
supportive  publisher,  and  above  average 
earnings.  Very  nice  Suburban  Washington 
community.  Ideal  for  family  person.  Out¬ 
door  activities,  etc.  Desire  to  do  the  right 
job  more  important  than  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience.  Large 
chain  of  weeklies.  Send  resume  or  letter 
to:  Publisher,  The  Sentinel  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  1272,  Rockville,  MD  20850. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
55,000  AM  daily  and  68,000  Sunday  in 
Zone  7.  Applicants  must  have  background 
in  all  phases  of  circulation.  We  are  looking 
for  someone  who  is  a  people  person  and 
has  strengths  in  carrier  promotion.  Area 
offers  an  exciting  growth  market  with  the 
best  living  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  4902,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  will  be  available  to  interview  applicants 
for  a  position  on  a  daily  and  Sunday  with 
50,000  circulation  at  the  ICMA  in  Boston. 
Please  call  Wm.  Rush,  (518)  272-2000,  for 
a  description  of  the  job  and  to  arrange  an 
appointment. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Responsibilities — Carriers  and  expanding 
Motor  Route  operations  for  upper  Zone  5, 
11,000  daily.  Ideal  for  individuals  on  way 
up.  Opportunity  for  advancement  in  our 
outstanding  group  operation.  Write  Box 
4950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Sun  Belt 
community  daily.  We  need  a  shirt-sleeve 
manager  who  enjoys  promoting  our  subur¬ 
ban  market  and  is  willing  to  work  the  hours 
necessary  to  reach  our  target.  Beautiful 
community  to  raise  a  family.  Send  com¬ 
plete  letter  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  newspaper  in  South 
Dakota  seeks  circulation  director.  Present 
director  retiring  after  30  years  service.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  group  organiza¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  4965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  15,000 
five-day  daily  and  Sunday  in  city  of  25.000 
in  Zone  3.  Should  be  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  circulation,  including  ABC  reports,  and 
carrier,  motor  route,  mail  and  dealeropera- 
tion.  Exfierienced  staff.  Wholesale  area  for 
family.  Send  complete  resume,  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  assumes  our  advertisers  are 
Equal  Opportunity  Employers  and  adhere  to  the  letter  and 
principle  of  the  current  law  against  discriminatory  word¬ 
ing  in  "help  wanted”  advertising. 

Accordingly,  for  your  sake  and  ours,  it  will  be  helpful  if 
you  will  keep  this  in  mind  when  submitting  classified 
advertising  copy  to  us.  Thank  You. 


PRO  NEEDED  NOW 

We  need  a  classified  manager  to  train  and 
motivate  a  staff  of  6,  overhaul  our  phone 
room  operation,  implement  effective  pro¬ 
motions  and  develop  rapport  with  major 
accounts.  We  are  a  Zone  5  group-owned 
30,000  daily  in  a  very  competitive  market. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits;  success  will 
bring  more  responsibility  in  a  hurry.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
491&  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer,  M/F. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  Zone  4,  14,000 
daily.  Duties  include  sales,  administration, 
and  supervision.  Ideal  candidate  will  have 
2  to  4  years  classified  sales  experience  and 
will  view  this  opportunity  as  a  promotion, 
advancing  career  to  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  We  are  a  young  management  team, 
experiencing  excellent  growth.  We  need  a 
compatible  management  member  to  or- 

fanize  classified.  Send  resume  to:  Box 
769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced 

Classified  Phone  Room 
SUPERVISOR 

Willing  to  relocate.  Zone  2,  for  ground  floor 
opportunity.  Must  be  heavily  sales 
oriented.  Able  to  train  and  direct  staff  in 
all  phases  of  classified.  Send  confidential 
resume,  salary  history  to:  Box  4892,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  classified  out¬ 
side  sales  representative  with  manage¬ 
ment  advancement  potential  will  work 
some  retail  in  Ohio's  vacation  land  at  a 
27,000  plus  daily.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Excellent  fringes  and  in¬ 
centive  program.  Send  resume  tO:  Mac 
Rau,  Sandusky  Register,  314  W.  Market 
St.,  Sandusky,  OH  44870  or  phone  (419) 
625-5500. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We're  the  nation's  6th  largest  newspaper 
with  over  600,000  circulation.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  creative  sales  oriented  classified 
pro  with  heavy  experience  in  a  competitive 
situation.  Our  rapid  expansion  requires  a 
manager  who  can  hire,  train,  and  motivate 
telephone  and  outside  sales  people.  Will 
supervise  staff  of  30.  We  will  provide  top 
salary  and  company  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 
The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Washing¬ 
ton  state's  largest  morning  daily  seeks  a 
qualified  telephone  supervisor.  Position 
involves  planning,  development  and  opera¬ 
tional  duties  in  a  35-person  telephone  room 
for  a  190.000  daily,  240.0()0  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  Outstanding  salary  and  benefits,  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  strong,  innovative 
management  team  in  excellent  surround¬ 
ings;  currently  converting  to  full  VDT  oper¬ 
ation.  Interested  applicants  should  mail 
resume  to:  E.  Hairston,  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer,  Personnel  Dept.,  521  Wall  St., 
Seattle,  WA  98121. 


CLASSIFIED 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Sought  by  25,000  daily  in  Big  Ten  Univer¬ 
sity  community.  Duties  include  servicing 
our  current  and  prospective  advertising 
accounts,  making  sales  and  service  calls 
on  same,  writing  and  preparing  line  and 
display  classified  ads,  and  attendant  rec¬ 
ord  keeping.  Sales  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  or  retailing  required.  Lay¬ 
out  and  graphics  experience  helpful,  typ¬ 
ing  ability  and  transportation  required. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Personnel  Director,  Herald-Telephone, 
1900  South  Walnut,  Bloomington,  IN 
47401. 


ASSISTANT  PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
for  large  daily  and  Sunday.  Zone  2.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  offered  for  person  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  operation.  Scanner  and  VDT 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  4951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  energetic  and  ag¬ 
gressive  individual  to  join  our  professional 
sales  staff.  Prior  newspaper  advertising 
sales  experience  required.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  generous  compensation  program. 
Send  complete  resume  to:  Personnel 
Dept.,  Statesmen  Journal  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  13009,  Salem,  OR  97309. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

THE  BOSTON  (Massachusetts)  PHOENIX 
weekly  newspaper,  with  circulation 
115,000  and  15  tab  pages  of  classifieds 
each  week  is  seeking  a  pro  with  a  few  years 
experience  in  managing  a  classified  opera¬ 
tion  and  selling  display  classified,  espe* 
cially  job  ops.  Our  growth  has  been 
phenomenal.  Grow  with  us.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Call  (617) 
536-5390  or  send  your  resume  complete 
with  salary  history  tO:  Howard  Wolk,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  The  Boston  Phoenix,  100 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston.  MA  02115. 


SALESPERSON  for  prize-winning  semi¬ 
weekly  in  small  county  seat  town.  Ideal 
climate,  established  paper.  Must  enjoy  life 
in  a  small  community.  30  miles  from  Al¬ 
buquerque.  Write  or  call:  Howard  Ker- 
cheval,  (505)  865-9420,  P.O.  Box  25,  Be- 
len,  NM  87002. 

EXPERIENCED  retail  salesperson  needed 
by  Salinas  Californian,  a  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
per,  located  in  Monterey  County,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  in  all 
phases  retail  advertising,  shopping  center 
oriented.  Send  resume  to  Ad  Director,  P.O. 
Box  1091,  Salinas,  CA  93901. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

GROWING  ZONE  4  daily  has  upcoming 
vacancies  for  2  reporters,  lifestyles,  writ¬ 
ers,  and  sportswriter.  Centrally  located  in 
mid  south  college-outdoors  area.  Some 
experience  helpful,  camera  proficiency 
desired.  Write  Box  4765,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS/Financial  desk  of  Metropolitan 
daily  wants  person  with  experience  in  fea¬ 
ture  and  news  writing,  editing,  layout,  a 
knowledge  of  business  and  finance  and  a 
pro-business  philosophy.  Accuracy,  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  exacting  work,  good  spelling,  and 
a  desire  to  learn  are  musts.  Submit  resume 
to:  Personnel  Dept.,  The  Times-Picayune, 
3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70140.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  take  charge  of  central 
sports  desk  of  suburban  Northwest  news¬ 
paper  group.  Supervise  full-time  writer  and 
six  correspondents.  Thoughtful  planning 
essential:  emphasis  on  participation 
sports;  daily  newspaper  and  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  would  help.  Send  clips,  sample  page 
layouts,  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  4811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective 
in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never 
submit  complete  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines  unless 
specifically  called  for. 

Editor  &  PuDlisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplaceable  material. 

E<J>  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


/ - \ 

WRITERS,  COPYEDITORS,  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

We  are  soliciting  applications  fronn  skilled,  experienced  journalists  for 
a  variety  of  positions  that  will  open  late  this  summer  when  we  begin 
publishing  a  Sunday  edition.  We  offer  excellent  working  conditions, 
and  benefits,  a  demanding  professional  environment  and  an  exciting 
community  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

The  Daily  Herald  has  experienced  double-digit  growth  for  several 
years  in  circulation  and  advertising  linage.  Our  90  person  news  staff 
includes  specialists  in  fields  ranging  from  television  criticism  to  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  columnists. 

Sixteen  new  positions  will  be  created  for  The  Sunday  Herald. 

Please  send  a  complete  resume  and  a  few  writing  samples  you  can 
spare  with  your  first  letter.  If  you  have  written  us  within  the  past  year 
please  do  not  do  so  again;  we  are  currently  reviewing  our  files  for 
candidates  we  might  wish  to  contact. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to:  Douglas  K.  Ray.  Managing  Editor,  The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  280,  Arlington  Heights  IL  60006 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  direct  news, 
ad,  circulation  and  promotion  efforts  for 
top  Midwest  weekly  that  wants  to  continue 
established  growth.  Excellent  community 
and  an  even  better  opportunity,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write  Box  4047,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

#2  spot  on  30,000  plus  AM  daily  indepen¬ 
dent  in  Zone  3  awaits  someone  aggressive 
and  innovative  enough  to  fill  it.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  the  right  blend  of  experience,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  leadership.  If  you've  proven 
yourself  as  a  reporter,  copy  editor  and  ad¬ 
ministrator,  we  offer  good  pay  and  fringes, 
a  pleasant  community  and  the  opportunity 
to  help  make  a  good  newspaper  better.  Box 
4839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  for  19,000  circulation 
rural  Northwest  Illinois  daily.  Reporting, 
layout  and  supervision  of  correspondents. 
Send  resume  to  Freeport  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard,  P.O.  Box  361,  Freeport,  IL  61032. 


EDITOR 

The  Eagle,  Bryan-College  Station,  Texas  is 
seeking  the  right  person  to  direct  and 
supervise  our  young  but  growing  newstaff. 
A  minimum  of  five  years  news  manage¬ 
ment  experience  desirable  with  preferred 
actual  experience  on  beats,  city  desk, 
photo,  features,  and  editorial  writing.  En¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  job,  orderly  working 
habits,  capacity  to  inspire  confidence  in 
staff,  sense  of  fairness  and  respect  for 
truth,  sense  of  responsibility  to  community 
are  desirable  attributes  for  this  position. 
Send  resume,  samples,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  W.  S.  Pearson,  Publisher, 
The  Eagle,  P.O.  Box  3CX)0,  Bryan,  Texas 
77801. 


EXPERIENCED  reporters  and  editors 
needed  for  new  first-class  morning  daily  in 
Zone  8.  J-degree.  2  years  full-time,  daily 
experience.  Sharp  writers.  Send  resume, 
clips.  Box  4825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 
&  PIONEER  PRESS 

If  you  are  an  experienced  music/drama 
critic,  you  could  not  find  a  better  place  to 
practice  your  profession  than  in  the  twin 
cities,  home  of  the  Guthrie  Theater,  The 
St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  The  Min¬ 
nesota  Orchestra  and  more  than  a  score  of 
professional  and  community  theaters. 
Apply  to  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press,  Att;  Stan  Sawpey,  55  E.  4th  St.,  St. 
Paul,  MN  55101. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  needs  working 
editor.  Old  established  weekly  with  daily 
potential.  You  must  be  able  to  do  it  all  and 
supervise  staff.  Salary  to  $12,000  year. 
Zone  4.  Box  4834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  by  aggres¬ 
sive,  South  Florida  daily.  Must  have  hard 
sports  background,  be  strong  in  layout, 
editing,  delegation  of  authority  or  have 
high  potential  for  same.  Box  4836,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SMALL  OHIO  county  seat  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  who  is  interested  in 
weekly  management.  Vacancy  created  by 
reporter  being  promoted  to  manage  one  of 
our  1 1  weeklies.  Must  be  fast  worker,  good 
writer  and  photographer.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Box  4880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  desk  person  to  work 
nights.  Adept  in  layout  and  editing.  Con¬ 
tact:  Rodney  Odell,  Editor,  Daily  Advance, 
87  E.  Blackwell  St.,  Dover,  NJ  07801,  or 
call  (201)  366-3000. 


REPORTERS 

Award-winning  60.0(X)  circulation  daily  in 
New  York's  Hudson  Valley  looking  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporters  with  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Close  to  New  York  City.  Write 
Box  4877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  new  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  small  southern  city  with  famous 
university.  Needs  several  years  experience 
as  editor.  Versatile  and  energetic.  OB¬ 
SERVER,  P.O.  Box  3917,  Charlottesville, 
VA  22903. 


REPORTERS 

Wanted,  investigative  reporting,  features, 
news  and  editorials.  Growing  rural  weekly 
near  Poughkeepsie.  Writing  and  produc¬ 
tion  skills  necessary,  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
itiative  imperative.  Call  or  write  The  Look¬ 
out,  Fishkill  Rd.,  Hopewell  Junction,  NY 
12533,  (914)  226-4711. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

NEWS  EDITOR/REPORTER  needed  for 
growing,  aggessive  weekly.  Need  talented 
aerson  with  analytical,  investigative  mind 
and  ability  to  go  for  jugular.  Person  needs 
working  knowledge  of  sports,  photography 
and  layout.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  requirements  to  News,  Box  466, 
Garner,  NC  27529. 

SPORTS  SLOT  PERSON 

Skilled  desk  person  for  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  AM.  Makeup  experience  required. 
VDT  experience  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  recent  work  samples  to  Lowell  Hickey, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Daily  Review,  P.O.  Box 
3127,  Hayward,  CA  94540. 

CITY  COUNTY  REPORTER  for  PM  daily  in 
small  pleasant  university  town.  $8,500 
plus.  Write  or  call:  Ted  Stanton,  The 
Idahonian,  Moscow,  ID  83843. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  the  experience, 
skills,  desire  to  direct  news  staff  of  10,5(X) 
circulation  ABC  afternoon  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  publication.  Must  have  supervisory 
experience  and  be  strong  in  layout  and 
communiw  relations.  Send  sample  and  re¬ 
sume  to:  Editor,  The  Daily  Sun  Newspaper, 
P.O.  Box  2768,  Warner  Robins,  GA  31093. 

TEXAS  PM  paper,  near  40,0(X) circulation, 
is  enlarging  staff  in  effort  to  upgrade  stan¬ 
dards  in  newsroom.  Seeks  reporters, 
desk-persons,  who  want  to  share  the 
agonies  and  the  satisfaction  of  putting  out 
a  quality  paper.  Sorry,  no  beginners.  Box 
4817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

Editor  with  an  eye  (or  art  and  graphics  is 
sought  for  new  position  as  supervisor  of 
photography  and  editorial  art  departments 
of  medium-sized  morning-evening-Sunday 
newspaper  operation.  We  are  not  seeking 
an  artist  or  photographer,  but  a  creative 
person  with  ideas  to  lift  quality  of  our 
products'  graphics  to  heights  of  excel¬ 
lence.  If  you  know  how  to  illustrate 
stories — with  photos,  drawings,  or  blend  of 
both— send  full  resume  today  to  Box  4945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  growing  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  alternative  newspaper.  Experience 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  clips  tO: 
Michael  Chatzky,  International  News 
Keyus,  P.O.  Box  549,  Los  Gatos,  CA 
9M30. 

NEWSLETTER  EDITOR— ATLANTA 
Editor  needed  by  rapidly  expanding  news¬ 
letter  publisher.  Six  year  old  company  has 
two  successful  N/L,  plan  two  more  by  end 
of  this  year.  Need  a  topnotch  editor/writer 
with  high  energy  level  to  take  charge.  Must 
have  solid  business  writing  experience. 
Salary  to  high  teens  plus  profit  sharing. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Public  Ac¬ 
counting  Report,  2050  Peachtree  Indus¬ 
trial  Court,  Suite  103,  Atlanta,  GA  30341. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Experienced  for  fast-moving  desk  on 
60,000  award-winning  AM  daily  in  New 
York's  Hudson  Valley,  70  miles  from  New 
York  City.  VDT  experience  useful,  but  not 
vital.  Must  be  eager  to  work  on  best  that 
requires  accurate  and  concise  editing  and 
bright  headlines  for  regional,  3-edition  op¬ 
eration.  Write  Box  4953,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

3  POSITIONS  open  now  tor  reporter/pho¬ 
tographers  for  Wyoming's  top  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  and  1  daily.  Must  be  hard  working 
candidates  eager  to  learn  all  the  business 
and  be  of  good  character.  Jobs  available 
for  new  grads,  but  one  opening  requires 
experience.  Equal  opportunity.  Contact: 
Sage  Enterprises,  Carl  Bechtold,  Box  592, 
Green  River,  WY  82935,  (307)  875-3103. 

SPORTS  writer-news  pe'^son  capable  of 
handling  all  aspects  of  sports  desk.  Five- 
day,  morning  tabloid  in  Western  Wyoming. 
Publisher,  Northern  Wyoming  DAILY 
NEWS,  Worland,  WY  82401. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

For  medium-size  Midwest  PM  daily,  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  AM  located  in  fine  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Our  40-plus  staff  needs  a 
dynamic  leader  with  creative  and  innova¬ 
tive  news  ideas  along  with  solid  organiza¬ 
tional  ability.  You  must  be  strong  on 
people  relationships  and  personnel  de¬ 
velopment.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringes.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  is  seeking  an  excep¬ 
tional  reporter  with  strong  writing  talent 
and  an  ability  to  produce  penetrating 
consumer-oriented  stories  about  health 
care  and  medicine.  Send  representative 
clips  and  resume  to:  Heath  Meriwether, 
Executive  City  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald.  1 
Herald  Plaza.  Miami,  FL  33101. 


SIX  DAY  AM  daily  newspaper  has  editorial 
opening  for  a  solid  reporter  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  0(2  years  reporting  experience.  Edit¬ 
ing,  layout  and  photography  helpful.  Send 
samples  and  resume  to  Ed  J.  Hauck,  Dic¬ 
kinson  Press,  Box  1367,  Dickinson,  ND 
58601. 


COPY  EDITOR— We're  seeking  a  highly  tal¬ 
ented,  experienced  copy  editor  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  desk  of  our  46,000  Zone  5  daily.  As 
a  member  of  one  of  the  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  groups  in  the  business,  we  offer 
top  pay  and  fringes,  and  we're  located  in 
an  outdoor  recreation  paradise.  The  per¬ 
son  we  hire  will  have  a  chance  to  make  an 
immediate  impact  on  a  quality  newspaper 
with  a  growing  national  reputation.  He  or 
she  will  probably  have  at  least  2-3  years 
daily  newspaper  experience,  strong  word 
and  modular  layout  skills,  and  potential  to 
become  a  leader  in  the  industry.  An  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  a  news  editor,  wire 
editor  or  managing  editor  of  a  small  daily 
who  is  looking  for  a  new  challenge  and  fu¬ 
ture  advancement.  Please  send  resume 
and  recent  samples  of  heads,  editing  and 
page  layouts  to  Box  4903,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Award-winning  weekly,  80  miles  north  of 
Sacramento  in  the  Sierra  foothills.  Ideal 
location.  Position  requires  hard  work  and 
imagination  on  straight  news  and  features. 
Experienced  only,  no  calls.  Send  clips,  re¬ 
sume  and  references  tO:  Publisher,  Para¬ 
dise  Post,  P.O.  Drawer  70,  Paradise,  CA 
95969. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  Rocky  Mountain  state 
seeks  talented  journalist  for  wire/copy 
desk.  Must  be  able  to  design  sparkling 
pages.  Advancement  opportunities  for 
right  person.  Send  resume,  samples,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  reporter/pho¬ 
tographer  on  prize-winning  semi-weekly 
located  in  Wyoming  mountains.  Some 
sports.  Phone  Bill  Sniffin,  Wyoming  State 
Journal,  (307)  332-2323,  Lander,  WY 
82520. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  editorial  op¬ 
eration  and  handle  the  PR  and  community 
involvement  that  goes  with  this  position  for 
a  6-day  daily  in  Zone  4.  We  are  looking  for 
the  right  person  to  fit  in  our  organization 
and  our  community.  Top  pay  and  benefits 
in  a  30,000  college-outdoor  community  for 
the  right  person  with  blend  of  experience, 
enthusiasm  and  leadership.  Write  Box 
4913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER 
Looking  for  go-getter  for  small  5-day  daily 
in  Southeast  Alaska.  Will  do  it  all— write, 
edit,  layout,  pictures.  Tough  job,  good  re¬ 
wards  for  right  person.  Enthusiasm,  hard 
work  required.  Fringe  benefits.  Send  clips, 
resume  to  Managing  Editor,  Southeast 
Alaska  Empire,  235  Second  St..  Juneau, 
AK  99801. 


COMBINATION  night  news  and  sports 
desk  person.  Good  pay,  all  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  chance  for  advancement.  Zone  2.  Box 
4964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Editor  for  high  quality  tabloid 
regional  arts  magazine.  Non-profit  monthly 
carries  news  articles,  features,  original 
work  a  comprehensive  calendar.  Audi¬ 
ence  is  artists  and  the  arts  interested  in  20 
states.  Skills:  writing,  editing,  manage¬ 
ment,  a  people  orientation,  desire  to  be 
involved  with  creative  people  and  to  foster 
same  among  general  populace.  Copy  avail¬ 
able  upon  request.  Replies:  Editorial  Posi¬ 
tion,  The  Arts  Journal,  Rt.  7,  Box  412, 
Gainesville,  GA  30501. 


ENTERPRISING  man  or  woman  to  lead 
lifestyle  and  Sunday  sections  of  major 
daily  and  Sunday  in  northeastern  U.S. 
market.  Premium  on  innovative  and  teach¬ 
ing  ability,  and  solid  reporting  background, 
with  administrative  and  layout  experience 
and/or  training  desired.  A  middle- 
management  newsroom  position,  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement.  Salary  about 
$26,000,  with  good  fringes.  Ck>mplete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  4963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  1-2  years  experience  to 
do  it  all  from  township-borough  meetings 
thru  sports  for  community  journalism- 
minded  3,000  circulation  weekly  near 
Pennsylvania  capital  city.  Resume  and 
clips  to  The  Editor,  Weekly  Bulletin,  P.O. 
Box  287,  Dillsburg,  PA  17019. _ 


NEWS  EDITOR  sought  by  well  established 
daily  energy  newspaper  circulated  nation¬ 
ally.  We  are  looking  for  a  news  professional 
with  solid  experience  in  copy  editing,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  layout.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  news  wires,  coordinate  the  work  of 
experienced  reporters  and  bureaus  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and  direct  a  grow¬ 
ing  list  of  stringers.  The  pace  is  fast,  the 
competition  good  and  the  work  demand¬ 
ing.  A  background  in  business  news  in 
general  and  energy  news  in  particular 
would  be  a  plus,  but  the  prime  requisite  is 
skill  and  experience  on  a  news  desk.  (3ood 
salary  and  benefits.  Washington,  DC  loca¬ 
tion.  Write:  DeVan  L.  Schumway,  Editor, 
The  Oil  Daily,  337  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  DC  2(X)45. 


GREAT  PLACE  TO  LIVE  AND  WORK 
First-rate  daily  leisure/entertainment  sec¬ 
tion  in  97,00(5  PM  coastal  paper  needs  ac¬ 
complished  writer  to  cover  local  and  na¬ 
tional  entertainment  scene.  Must  be  self¬ 
starter,  polished  reviewer  with  ability  and 
experience  in  handling  all  types  of  feature 
writing.  Zone  3.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to 
Box  4895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE 

EDITOR 

Get  out  of  the  treume  end  traffic. 
Get  into  the  tranquility  of  rural  life. 
Fast  highway  accete  to  urban  cen¬ 
ters.  Two,  Zone  2  deiliea  with  com¬ 
bined  circulation  over  20,000  need 
direction  and  motivation  tor  news 
staffers. 

If  you're  strong  on  training  and  mo¬ 
tivation  and  have  a  flair  lor  exciting 
use  of  photos  and  graphics,  we  need 
you. 

We  otter  an  exciting  challenge,  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  fully  paid  benefits  and 
pension. 

Send  replies  in  confidence  to  Box 
4909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORS— We  are  listing  48  business 
communications  jobs,  most  with  Fortune 
500  clients.  Salaries  $10.000-$50,000. 
Send  for  free  copy  of  our  newsletter.  New 
York  Business  Communicators,  P.O.  Box 
72,  Franklin  Lakes,  NJ  07417. 

GROWING  community  weekly  seeks  full¬ 
time  reporter  for  in-depth  local  news; 
lovely  area,  aware  readership,  excellent 
opportunity.  Ithaca  New  Times,  Box  727, 
Ithaca,  NY  14850. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Aggressive?  Good  organizer?  You  may  be 
the  person  around  whom  we  can  build  our 
city  desk.  Highly  competitive  PM  metro 
daily  in  Zone  6  needs  a  special  person  to 
be  city  editor.  Broad  experience,  keen 
news  judgment  and  ability  to  work  with 
people  are  musts.  Job  offers  an  unusual 
chance  to  rebuild  local  coverage.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips,  Box  4961,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  8.500  circulation 
award-winning  newspaper  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  Michigan.  Position  open  due  to  inter 
company  transfer.  Send  resume  to:  Dennis 
Kaster,  General  Manager,  Hillsdale  Daily 
News,  33  McCollum.  Hillsdale,  Ml  49242. 

WRITER/DESK  PERSON  for  expanding 
sports  staff  on  major  daily  in  Zone  8.  Jour¬ 
nalist  with  about  5  years  experience  who 
can  layout  attractive  pages  and  compose 
well  written  stories  quickly  and  accurately. 
Send  resume,  writing  and  layout  sample. 
Position  to  be  filled  before  August  1.  Write 
Box  4966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUNIOR  EDITOR— Ohio  daily  25.000  circu¬ 
lation.  Experience  in  reporting,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing,  layout,  staff  leader¬ 
ship  preferred.  Starting  pay  $250.00 
weekly.  Advancement  explained.  Write  Box 
4957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


BUSINESS  WRITER.'EDITOR— Women’s 
business  publication  seeks  freelancer  with 
good  background  in  personal  finance, 
taxes  and/or  career  planning.  Clips,  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  4962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  6 

21,000  *  daily  circulation  paper  seeks 
marketing  director.  Responsible  for  retail, 
classified,  preprint,  national,  dispatch 
and  art  departments  (24  employees),  as 
weM  as  28.000  free  distribution  weekly 
which  provides  TMC  in  seven  county  area. 
Retail  sales  management  and  marketing 
experience  desirable.  College  degree  or 
equivalent  experience  preferred.  Box 
4842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Community  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  Great  location,  climate  and  opportu¬ 
nity  with  expanding  paper.  Guaranteed 
salary  plus  benefits.  Call  Jim  (602)  287- 
4646  or  send  resume  to:  International  Pub¬ 
lishing,  P.O.  Box  579,  Nogales,  AZ  85621. 


WANTED— Head  Pressman  for  new  5-unit 
Community  Press  at  a  5-day-a-week  daily 
in  Arizona.  We  are  moving  to  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  Excellent  salary  and  great  benefits. 
Phil  Wright,  The  Kingman  Daily  Miner, 
Kingman,  AZ  (602)  753-2121. 


SMALL  DAILY  near  Kansas  City  needs  per¬ 
son  (or  2  unit  King.  Must  know  darkroom 
and  plate  making.  If  you  know  composing 
this  leads  to  production  manager  position. 
Good  opportunity  for  aggressive  person  to 
row  with  small  group.  VYrite  Mike  Lindsey, 
025  Main  St.,  Torrington,  WY  82240. 


WE  ARE  an  offset  weekly  newspapar  with  a 
circulation  of  250, (XX)  papers  in  the  Metro 
New  Orleans  area.  We  need  qualified 
pressman  capable  of  operating  Cottrell 
v/22  and  Islander  presses.  Wages  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
fringe  benefit  program.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4930,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call  (504) 
362-4310,  Bob  Hylleberg,  Press  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 


PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN— Competent  Journeyman 
needed  immediately.  I.T.U.  member  or  el¬ 
igible.  Goss  7-unit  Urbanite.  Award  win¬ 
ning  Northern  California  daily  in  growing 
community.  One  hour  drive  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Delta  area,  great  fishing.  Solid  long 
term  staff  to  work  with.  Send  resume  to  Irv 
Martin,  P.O.  Box  70,  Antioch,  CA  94509,  or 
call  (415)  757-2525. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR.  Large,  long 
established  weekly  with  growing  contract 
work,  seeks  experienced,  responsible  su¬ 
pervisor  for  two-shift  offset  press  opera¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and  salary  expected  to 
Box  4888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSMEN 

Our  65,000  6-day  daily  newspapers  are  on 
the  grow,  not  only  in  circulation,  but  also 
planning  to  go  7  days  this  fall.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  apprentice  and  journeymen  press¬ 
men  to  grow  with  our  organization  in  the 
greatest  newspaper  territory  in  the  USA. 
We  presently  operate  Goss  (Jniversals  with 
plans  to  go  offset  down  the  road.  Employee 
benefits  include  medical,  dental  and  life 
insurance,  a  retirement  plan,  8  paid  holi¬ 
days  and  vacation  pay.  Please  reply  to:  Gill 
Schoepke,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
217  W.  (Campbell,  Arlington  Heights,  IL 
6(X)06. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  capable  aggressive  manager 
experienced  in  double  width  web  press  operation,  auto¬ 
mated  mailroom  and  modern  composition  methods. 
Company  benefits,  good  working  conditions,  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities  unmatched  in  the  industry.  Salary 
commensurate  with  applicants  qualifications.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  area.  Send  resume  to; 

Don  Garyantes,  Army  Times  Publishing  Co., 

475  School  Street,  S.W., 

Washington,  DC  20024 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PROGRESSIVE  quality  oriented  Wyoming 
newspapers  looking  for  1  production  fore¬ 
man  with  Goss  Community  experience  and 
1  pressman  with  Goss  Press  experience. 
Both  shops  have,  or  will  have,  3  unit  Com¬ 
munity  presses.  Both  top  award  winners. 
Good  salary,  benefits  in  Big  Wonderful 
Wyoming.  Contact:  Sage  Enterprises,  Carl 
Bechtold,  Box  592,  Green  River,  WY 
82935,  (307)  875-3103. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR— we  need  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  imaginative  person  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  promotion.  New  de¬ 
partment  being  formed  reporting  directly 
to  president.  Beautiful  area  in  heart  of  The 
Pi^mont.  Send  resume  and  salary  expec¬ 
tations  to:  Personnel  Director,  News  and 
Record,  P.O.  Box  20848,  Greensboro.  NC 
27420.  Help  a  good  newspaper  become 
better. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


TALENTED,  EXPERIENCED  press  foreman 
needed  for  new  morning  daily  in  Zone  8. 
Also  need  pressman.  Box  4803,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  group  needs  Urban¬ 
ite  and  Community  pressmen  who  seek 
foremens’  positions.  Write:  Bob  Paulos, 
SLNI.  W  601  Main,  Suite  317,  Spokane. 
WA  99201. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Yosemite  Park  and  Curry  Company,  a  fully 
owned  subsidiary  of  MCA,  Inc.,  is  seeking  a 
sold  PR  person.  The  successful  applicant 
will  require:  a  sensitivity  to  a  National  Park 
environment,  will  have  outstanding  writing 
capabilities,  strong  media  contacts  in  both 
the  environmental  and  lay  travel  media. 
Knowledge  of  ski  area  and  resort  promo¬ 
tion  a  definite  plus. 

•  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence. 

•  Bonus  Plan. 

•  Stock  Purchase  Plan. 

•  Profit  Sharing, 

•  Company  housing— minimal  cost. 

•  Additional  fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
D.  E.  Quigley,  Vice  President.  Administra¬ 
tion,  Yosemite  Park  and  Curry  Co.,  Yose¬ 
mite  National  Park,  CA  95389. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Here’s  an  opportunity  for  you  to  grow  with 
a  proven  newspaper  leader  in  suburban 
Chicago.  Come  aboard  our  ship  and  reap 
the  benefits  of  our  expansion  plans.  Await¬ 
ing  you  will  be  a  challenge  that  is  super, 
rewards  that  are  great.  We  will  be  installing 
DEC  11/70  front  end,  50  terminals  and  so 
forth.  If  you  are  now  #2  or  assistant  in 

Production  and  you’re  looking  forward  to 
ecoming  #1,  send  us  your  resume,  all  in 
confidence,  of  course.  William  F. 
Schoepke.  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
217  W.  Campbell  St.,  Arlington  Heights,  IL 
60006. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SMALL  INDEPENDENT  LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGE  in  Zone  5  seeks  newswriter-pub- 
lications-public  relations  person.  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  required.  Clear  newswriting  a 
must,  also  keyline  and  publications  ex¬ 
perience.  Broadcast  experience  helpful. 
Immediate  availability  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  COMMUNICATIONS  COORDINA¬ 
TORS  to  work  in  the  areas  of  program 
and  fund  raising  of  a  national  non-profit 
health  agency.  A  minimum  of  2-3  years 
experience,  excellent  writing  skills  and 
outgoing  personality.  Excellent  benefits 
included.  Please  send  resume  along  with 
samples  of  writing  tO:  Marion  Wirz,  1689  E. 
115,  Cleveland,  OH  44106.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer, 


SALES 


SALES  to  $25M-f  in  paradise  exploding 
weekly  needs  (2)  two  strong,  creative,  re¬ 
sponsible  sales  persons.  Bulletin  Board, 
^8  Front  Street— Longhi  Bldg.,  Lahaina, 
Maui,  HI  96761. 


Positions 
Wanted  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


QUALITY  AND  PROFIT  oriented  publisher. 
Experience  in  general  management, 
news,  advertising,  circulation,  production 
with  successful  record.  Ready  for  new 
challenge.  Prefer  Zones  4,6,  or  8.  Write 
Box  4752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  desired  by  top  20  daily, 
multi-million  line  Advertising  Sales  Execu¬ 
tive.  Currently  para  Advertising  Manager. 
Previously,  General  Manager  weekly.  Will 
relocate.  Box  4824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
.  Presently  #2  on  medium  size  daily 
.  Seeks  top  position  on  small  to  medi¬ 
um  size  property. 

.  20  years  diversified  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience. 

.  Extensive  knowledge  of  overall 
newspaper  operations. 

.  Budget/planning  and  administering. 

.  Qualified  in  labor  negotiations. 

All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  4901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTING  MANAGER  desires  controll- 
ership  or  similar  position.  Experienced  all 
phases  of  business  side.  8  years  small 
metro  newspaper,  3  years  Big  "8"  firm. 
C.P.A.  Zone  3  or  4.  Box  4946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-PUBLISHER.  Over 
25  years  successful  experience  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  full  P&L  responsibility.  Effective 
experience  in  market  development  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  strong  local  news 
coverage,  community  relations,  commer¬ 
cial  web  printing.  Proven  ability  to  impart 
profitable  direction.  Welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  challenged  by  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  and  be  measured  by  results.  For  re¬ 
sume  and  references,  write  Box  4968, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/General  Manager.  14  years 
experience  as  general  manager,  large  and 
small  dailies.  &sically  news  oriented,  but 
also  with  working  experience  in  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  promotion.  Strong  in 
labor,  jsersonnel.  Community  minded.  Lost 
last  job  because  of  sale  of  paper.  Box 
4970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  position  with  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Knows  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
industry.  18  years  in  Graphic  Arts,  BS 
Printing  Management  RIT  currently  selling 
VDT  systems,  will  relocate.  Box  4932, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHERS 

Seek  position  as  ad  manager  or  general  ad 
manager.  Over  20  years  experience  2  lead¬ 
ing  city  papers,  manager  smaller  paper. 
Box  4906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADDED  BONUS  FOR 
E&P  POSITIONS 
WANTED  PEOPLE! 

We  might  have  the  knack  to  get 
people  moving  with  our  Classified 
Pages,  but  there's  not  much  we  can 
do  to  get  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
moving!  We,  of  course,  mail  out  box 
number  responses  the  very  day 
they’re  received  in  our  office.  But  we 
realize  that  sometimes  subscribers 
receive  their  magazines  several  days 
later  than  should  be  expected. 

So,  while  you’re  awaiting  for  just  the 
right  publisher  to  see  your  POSI¬ 
TIONS  WANTED  ad  in  the  maga¬ 
zine— we  mail  out  tearsheets  of  the 
HELP  WANTED  pages  to  our  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  advertisers.  That  way 
everyone  from  Maine  to  California 
has  the  Help  Wanted  pages  by  Mon¬ 
day  morning — and  the  same  chance 
to  shoot  off  an  early  reply  to  any 
Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest! 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON IST/lllustrator  seeks 
position  with  daily  paper.  Have  experience. 
Degree  and  all  shots.  Looking  for  perma¬ 
nent  relationship.  Will  go  anywhere,  can 
draw  anything.  Portfolio  available.  Box 
4920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ABC-track  record  42  years  old— present  lo¬ 
cation  1 1  years.  Knows  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation;  sales;  service;  promotion;  ABC  rec¬ 
ords;  mailroom— present  circulation 
29,500.  Box  4814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  over  100,000 
MES.  Experienced  small,  medium, 
metro— all  phases.  Currently  employed. 
Top  references— well  recc^nized.  Seeking 
new  challenge,  any  Zone.  Box  4876,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  50,000  •  daily. 
10'  years  experience  includes;  Union, 
non-union,  mailroom  and  all  other  circula¬ 
tion  functions.  Age  34.  Desires  challenging 
position  with  progressive  paper  or  group. 
Box  4905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Extensive  telephone  sales  experience  at 
50,000  circulation  daily.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  sales  training,  budgeting,  im¬ 
plementation  and  training  of  on-line  VDT 
system.  Would  consider  assistant  position 
with  larger  paper.  Contact  Mary  Lois  Wil¬ 
liford.  1512  Apakin  Nene.  Tallahassee,  FL 
32301 .  (904)  877-5992  or  222-3757  PM's, 


PROMOTE  YOURSELF 
THRU  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED,  mature  retail  ad  man 
seeks  good  permanent  position.  Daily  or 
weekly.  Box  4805.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  medium 
daily.  Sharp,  aggressive,  with  proven  track 
record.  Seeks  location  in  warm  climate. 
Box  4936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN/manager.  Many  years  weekly 
shopper  experience.  Will  bring  many  pro¬ 
motional  ideas.  Interested  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Florida.  Available  September/ 
October.  Donald  F.  Rudisill,  Maple,  St., 
Stowe,  VT  05672. 


EDITORIAL 


BILINGUAL  REPORTER  seeks  position 
with  English  language  newspaper  or  wire 
service  in  Spanish  speaking  country.  Ex¬ 
perienced  and  BA.  Write  Box  4756.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FORMER  Boston  Globe  reporter  seeks 
daily  news  reporting  job.  Editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Has  led  staff  of  250.  Computer  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  4907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ATTORNEY,  magazine  publisher 
and  editor  seeks  new  challenge  in  New 
York  City.  University  of  Virginia  Magna 
Cum  Laude.  Bilingual  Spanish.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing,  graphics  and  sales  abilities  also.  Box 
4975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  NEWSROOM 
Six  months  off  to  write  the  Great  American 
Novel  was  novel,  not  great.  Need  a  non¬ 
boring  newsroom  soon.  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  7  as  managing  editor.  Want 
medium-size  daily  managing  editor  spot  or 
equivalent  responsibility  on  metro.  Strong 
on  art  and  newsfeature  use.  Experienced 
in  conversions,  new  product  projects, 
management.  Jim  Holman.  1101  W.  31st, 
Austin,  TX  78705.  (512)  453-1950. 


WRITER,  experienced,  enterprising,  wide 
interests.  Seeks  challenge  with  corpora¬ 
tion,  college.  Excellent  photographer.  Box 
4897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  1 3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  28  seeks  steady  beat 
with  medium  or  large  daily.  Sharp  colum¬ 
nist.  feature  writer  with  VDT  experience  on 
medium  daily.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4915,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MENTOR  WANTED 
I  Inquisitive,  meticulous  female  reporter, 

I  25,  J-degree,  one  year  daily  experience.  I 
want  to  work  for  an  editor  who  encourages 
!  his  reporters  to  think— an  editor  who  be¬ 
lieves  journalism  is  more  than  turning  out 
assembly-line  copy  in  a  newspaper  factory. 

I  will  work  hard  on  a  weekly,  a  daily  or  a 
magazine.  What  counts  is  quality  and 
whether  you  have  the  time  to  share  your 
expertise.  I  live  in  Zone  9,  will  relocate  any 
zone.  Reply  Box  4918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-May  Wisconsin 
J-school  grad  seeks  entry  level  position 
with  daily  paper.  College  and  high  school 
editor.  7  years  writing  experience,  VDT  ex¬ 
perience.  Mark  Miller,  4617  N.  Woodruff, 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53211.  (414)  964-3822. 


TAXES/FINANCE/ACCOUNTING/LAW 
That's  what  I  know  and  write  about.  Spe¬ 
cial  knack  for  presenting  complex  tax  and 
legal  material  in  common  sense  English. 
Full  or  part  time  Box  4919,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  position  desired  combining 
writing,  layout,  production.  I've  written 
and  done  great  sports  layout  on  a  college 
newspaper,  produced  several  small  in- 
house  publications.  BA  in  Technical  Com¬ 
munication.  Creative,  enthusiastic.  Prefer 
Chicago  suburbs,  Wisconsin  or  Michigan 
(not  Detroit).  Tom  Ferrari,  9761  Martin 
Rd.,  Clarence  Ctr.,  NY  14032,  (716)  741- 
3214. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  28.  with  Los  Angeles 
weekly  seeks  daily  position.  Award-winning 
writer.  Experienced.  Aggressive.  Compe¬ 
tent.  Have  typewriter,  will  travel.  Box 
4884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PULITZER  Prize  nominee,  9  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Major  international  fellowship  win¬ 
ner.  2  other  awards.  Now  available  be¬ 
cause  paper  folded.  Young  pro,  age  31. 
wants  challenge.  Prefer  Zone  2,  will  con¬ 
sider  all.  Box  4893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'VE  GOT  THE  ENERGY  and  skill  you  want 
in  a  newswoman.  Probing  24  year  old  city 
hall  and  feature  reporter  wants  to  fill  a 
general  assignment  position  on  a  Califor¬ 
nia  or  Southern  daily.  Strong  desire  to  ex¬ 
cel,  love  for  work  and  thorough,  lively  copy 
can  add  to  an  already  fine  newspaper. 
VDT-trained  with  2  years  experience.  Box 
4894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  challenge  as  working 
managing  editor  on  PM  daily  in  Zone  6,7,8 
or  9.  Innovative,  dedicated,  production- 
oriented,  24  years  experience.  Married,  2 
children.  Box  4883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  small,  community-oriented 
daily  seeks  similar  spot  on  a  newspaper 
which  puts  content  first,  then  wraps  it  in 
eye-catching  package  with  good  art.  22 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  newsroom 
operation.  Long  list  of  references,  awards, 
seminars,  management  training.  Box 
4881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  COPY  EDITOR,  2  years  experience,  J-grad. 
Hardworking,  dedicated,  professional  who 
likes  crisp,  clean  copy  and  brilliant  heads. 
Box  4937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD,  young  sports  columnist  looking  for 
a  home.  Witty.  Topical.  Clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  back  it  up.  Zone  4  or  9.  Box  4954, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  EDITOR.  Versatile,  energetic. 
Guaranteed  to  improve  existing  section  or 
start  new  one.  AP,  newspaper,  travel 
magazine  experience.  Awards  for  writing, 
public  service,  page  design.  Available  Sep¬ 
tember.  Dan  Schlossberg,  16  Dalewood 
Rd.,  Cedar  Grove.  NJ  07009. 


VERSATILE  journalists,  4  years  metro 
sports,  3  years  small  daily  news,  seeks 
supervisory  news  job.  Zone  8  only.  Box 
4947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


I  CAN  JUMP  easily  into  any  beat.  Award¬ 
winning  writer  of  features  and  news.  8 
years  on  dailies.  Know  government,  poli¬ 
tics,  education,  pollution,  land  planning, 
health,  transit.  Copy  desk  experience.  Box 
4734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  is  where  this  versatile  writer/ 
editor,  35  and  tired  of  Eastern 
megalopolis,  is  looking.  Prefer  Jax  or 
Tampa/St.  Pete.  BA  journalism,  MA  politi¬ 
cal  science.  Can  handle  camera.  Available 
late  summer.  Box  4959,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  WILL  WORK  hard  for  your  weekly  news¬ 
paper  without  charge  provided  salary  goes 
into  ownership  of  paper.  Top  writer.  MA 
fellowship  winner.  Please  write  Wes  Du¬ 
mont.  Box  360,  Las  Vegas,  NM  87701. 


I'M  TIRED  of  writing  for  a  joke.  Young  re¬ 
porter  with  2  years  experience  and 
J-school  degree  seeks  post  with  daily  in 
Zone  1  or  2.  Box  4960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GAY  RIGHTS  ADVOCATE 
Needs  career  job  and  locale  to  further 
causeof  gay  rights.  Man.  31,  hasextensive 
reporting  experience  in  South  Florida  and 
Alabama.  University  of  Alabama  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Magazine  writing,  free¬ 
lance.  public  relations  preferred.  Serious 
replies  only.  Box  4944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  Lifestyles  editor  with  hard 
nose  for  news,  VDT  training,  arts  expertise, 
seeks  new  location  in  Sun  Belt  or  North¬ 
east.  Call  (704)  322-6898  after  6PM. 


YOUR  MAN  SUNDAY;  ZONES  1,  2 
7-year  writer/editor.  MA.  prize-winner:  I'll 
help  shape  your  magazine— Sunday,  any¬ 
time.  Sprague,  Box  1117,  Williamsport,  PA 
17701  (717)  368-8282  evenings. 


NEWS  PRO  — Present  slotman  on  East 
Coast  daily  seeks  a  top  newsroom  post. 
Skilled,  all  areas.  18  years  experience. 
Tired  of  corporate  back-biting.  Want  to 
work  where  quality,  professionalism  count 
ar.d  people  give  a  damn.  Box  4943,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER— 2  years  experience,  J-grad. 
seeks  new  challenge.  I  write  both  features 
and  hard  news.  Hard-working,  dedicated, 
professional.  Photo  experience.  Box  4969, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I'M  NO  WONDER  WOMAN,  but  I  have 

bionic  prowess  in  the  areas  of  dedication 

and  motivation.  15  years  experience,  a 

keen  eye  and  a  passion  for  accuracy.  Look¬ 

ing  for  home  in  Southwest/South.  Prefer 
copy  desk.  Some  knowledge  VDTs.  Box 

4931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SERIOUS  reporter.  26,  wants  to  move  from 
small  daily  to  any  size  newspaper  strong  on 
local  coverage.  VDT,  desk  experience, 
photo  skills.  Language  fanatic.  MA  soon. 
Will  consider  reporting/copy  desk  combi¬ 
nation.  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  4949,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ATTENTION  SPORTS  EDITORS:  Former 
New  York  sportswriter  with  wire  service 
and  daily  experience  seeking  position  with 
daily,  weekly  or  magazine.  Will  also  cover 
your  pro-college  teams  (all  sports)  in  tri¬ 
state  area.  Reasonable  rates,  reliable  ser¬ 
vice  and  excellent  writing.  References  on 
request.  Contact  Paul  Levine,  (212)  221- 
8484  or  (212)  743-4115,  2462  Brigham 
St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11235. 


FREELANCE 


NEED  CARTOONS,  layouts,  illustrations. 
Contact;  Richard  Jarrett— artist.  8056 
Dobson.  Chicago.  IL  60619. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


13  YEARS  wire  service  experience  pho¬ 
tographer,  editor,  division  photo  manager, 
35.  Looking  for  challenging  job  with  man¬ 
agement  potential.  Wire  service  experi¬ 
ence  includes  USA,  Europe,  Africa, 
Mideast  and  Asia.  Any  US  location  fine. 
Will  travel.  Resume,  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Will  travel  for  interview.  Box  4910, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


HEAD  PRESSMAN  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Offset  Newspaper  Production, 
young  energetic,  hard  working,  honest 
with  proven  ability.  Seeks  challenging  po¬ 
sition  as  a  working  foreman.  Box  4911, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  OPERATIONS  MANAGER, 
Pressman— Experience  15  years  in  Letter 
Press— Goss  Mark  Two,  Hoe  Colormatic, 
11  years  all  phases  offset  operation.  Press 
and  process  camera  work.  Maintenance  of 
all  equipment  and  building.  Plant 
safety— security  and  general  responsibility 
of  entire  plant.  Reference  upon  request. 
Zones  9-8-6-3-4.  Box  4821,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  Phone  (714)  747-8428. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
From  back  to  front  on  hot  type.  From  back 

to  front  in  cold  type.  Weekly  to  metro  pa¬ 

pers,  plus  commercials  background.  9 
years  overseas.  Very  mature  and  dependa¬ 

ble.  with  vast  experience  in  production  and 
management.  Group  oriented.  Box  4941, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS/Mental  Health  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  writer  with  past  ex¬ 
perience  in  mental  health  administration 
would  like  to  combine  talents  for  rewarding 
carreer.  Age  29,  MA  degree,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Contract  “retrogressions” 
irk  nationai  Guiid  officers 


Too  many  locals  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild  have  "swallowed”  contract  ret¬ 
rogressions  and  contract  exclusions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  according  to  the 
Guild's  national  officers  who  expressed 
their  anger  in  their  annual  report  to  the 
membership,  which  meets  next  week  in 
Detroit. 

"It  was  a  rare  Fiscal  '78  settlement 
that  contained  no  weakenings  from  the 
prior  contract,”  the  officers'  report 
stated.  "The  opposite  used  to  be  true  of 
Guild  bargaining. 

"Bargaining  is  a  one-way  street." 
stated  the  officers.  "Guild  bargainers  go 
to  the  bargaining  table  to  get  more — not 
more  on  one  hand  and  less  on  the  other. 
Simply,  more.” 

The  officers  stated  that  "the  more 
philosophy  is  instilled  in  each  Guild 
member,  the  more  success  the  Guild 
bargainers  will  have  in  refusing  manage¬ 
ment  demands  to  take  away  benefits  and 
rights  of  existing  contracts  or  add  harm¬ 
ful  management  clauses  to  new  con¬ 
tracts.” 

The  International  Executive  Board  of 
the  Guild  has  recommended  that  the  up¬ 
coming  annual  convention  attendees  ap¬ 
prove  a  proposal  that  will  advance  the 
Guild's  wage  goals  to  $750  per  week  for 
the  top  minimum  of  key  classifications, 
with  a  starting  minimum  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount,  or  $500,  and  to 
$375  per  week  or  more  for  the  top 
minimum  of  all  other  classifications. 

The  lEB  has  also  recommended  that 
the  Convention  attendees  encourage  loc¬ 
als  to  seek  joint  or  coordinated  bargain¬ 
ing  with  other  unions  in  their  shops  and 
asked  that  the  Convention  direct  locals 
to  increase  efforts  to  achieve  job  protec¬ 
tion  through  adequate  jurisdication 
clauses,  including  protection  against 
contracting-out  work  and  protection 
against  bargaining-unit  work  being  per¬ 
formed  by  employees  excluded  from 
Guild  contracts. 

The  lEB  has  also  asked  the  member¬ 
ship  to  approve  a  revised  Collective  Bar¬ 
gaining  Program  for  Guild  locals  which, 
among  other  things,  calls  for  a  4  day.  28 
hour  work  week. 

Another  recommendation  under  the 
proposed  lEB  Collective  Bargaining 
Procedures  is  that  an  employee  may  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  up  custody  of  or  disclose  any 
knowledge,  information,  notes,  records, 
documents,  films,  photographs  or  tapes 
or  the  source  thereof,  that  relate  to  news, 
commentary,  advertising  without  suffer¬ 
ing  a  loss  under  the  contract  as  a  result  of 
such  refusal. 

The  lEB  also  calls  for  contracts  to  in¬ 
clude  a  provision  that  states  that  if  an 
employee  is  proceeded  against  under  law 


on  account  of  his  or  her  refusal  to  sur¬ 
render  or  disclose,  the  employer  shall 
move  to  join  as  a  party  to  such  proceed¬ 
ing,  shall  meet  all  expenses  incurred  by 
the  employee,  including  expenses  of 
legal  counsel  retained  by  the  employee, 
and  shall  indemnify  such  employee 
against  any  monetary  loss  including  but 
not  limited  to  fines,  damages  or  loss  of 
pay. 

Another  lEB  recommendation  in  the 
Collective  Bargaining  Procedures  calls 
for  all  contracts  to  include  a  provision 
that  requires  an  annual  vacation  for 
Guild  members  of  at  least  5  weeks  with 
pay  and  a  vacation  of  13  weeks  with  pay 
every  five  years,  with  an  extra  week’s 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 


6/21 

6'7 

Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  . 

. .  1744 

1948 

1144 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  . 

..  20'/4 

21 

16'/4 

Combined  Comm.  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

..  28 

2944 

20 

Capital  Cities  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

..  72' 2 

73 

48 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

..  24 

24'/2 

14V2 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  . 

..  33'-4 

27''2 

3148 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

43^8 

4344 

33 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

.  21 

21 

11 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

. .  4144 

40''4 

26'/4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

..  30' 2 

3044 

2844 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

. .  46'/4 

48' 2 

31 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  . 

..  3148 

3448 

23'/4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

.  .  19 

19 

16'/2 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  . 

47 

47 

N  A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

..  26'/4 

26 

24'/2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

.  29' 2 

2748 

1744 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

544 

54. 

N'A 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

..  33'2 

34'/4 

16^4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

7'2 

748 

6'/8 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

..  24'2 

2348 

19 

Stauffer  Communications  . 

. .  22 

22 

N-A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

. .  14H 

14 

12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

. .  4144 

45' 2 

35 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

.  2944 

30'/8 

22 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  . 

.  .  11'/4 

11 '/4 

NA 

Torstar  (CE)  . 

.  16H 

1648 

1348 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

.  41 

42' 2 

23' 2 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  125«  13V8  S'/s 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  24  24^8  12?% 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  3V4  3''4  3V8 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  7V4  7V8  4V4 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  2744  30''8  294-8 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  19  2044  N  A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  31'/8  60'-8  NA 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  548  644  8 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  30'  2  3344  36 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  5348  5548  42 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  47V4  5148  43 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  16'8  1648  13 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25'  8  27'  2  34'/8 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  30'4  30'4  12' 2 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  348  3'/8  1',2 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  53^4  57' 8  60' 8 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  31'4  23*8  25 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  2548  26^8  SO'^ 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  27^/8  2748  29'4 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  32'4  3144  25' 2 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  29  29^4  28 

Harris  Corp  (NYSE)  .  54'4  61 '4  38 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  11  12  13'2 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  40  43'2  51'4 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  28'2  26*8  1448 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  46>8  4748  43^8 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  13^4  15'2  6'4 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  1244  12'4  14 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  19'8  1948  20 

Minnesota  Mm.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  ...  55  57'4  4844 

Rockwell  Int  I.  (NYSE)  .  3148  33'-4  33'8 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  27' 8  30  NA 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  1144  13*8  8 


pay  for  each  week  of  vacation,  and  ac¬ 
crued  vacation  pay  on  termination  of 
employment. 

The  Guild  lEB  also  recommends  loc¬ 
als  sign  only  one  year  contracts,  "except 
when  a  longer  period  is  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  common  expiration  with  con¬ 
tracts  of  other  unions.” 

The  lEB  has  also  proposed  a  dues  in¬ 
crease  of  $1.00  per  member  per  month, 
75?  of  which  would  go  to  the  Newspaper 
Guild  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Guild  to 
balance  its  General  Fund  budget  without 
reduction  in  existing  services  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  field  staff  by  employing  addi¬ 
tional  permanent  International  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  additional  representa¬ 
tives  would  enable  the  Guild  to  better 
meet  the  increasing  number  of  calls  for 
assistance  by  the  Guild  locals. 

As  of  March  1,  1978,  the  Guild  had 
33.495  dues  paying  members.  951  more 
than  in  March  of  1977. 


Bingel  is  elected 
ITU  president 

Joe  Bingel,  New  York  No.  6,  is  the 
president-elect  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

His  election  was  confirmed  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Canvassing  Board  which  met 
in  Colorado  Springs,  beginning  May  29. 

Bingel,  who  was  first  vicepresident  of 
the  ITU,  received  a  total  of  34,852  votes 
to  outpoint  his  opponent,  C.  B.  "Bem- 
ie”  Hughes,  president  of  Los  Angeles 
No.  174,  who  polled  24,678  votes. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  W. 
Kopeck.  New  York  No.  6,  was  reelected 
by  a  vote  of  34,347.  Kopeck  ran  as  a 
non-partisan  candidate.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Robert  E.  Petersen,  who  lost  to 
Kopeck,  the  entire  “Bingel  Team,”  (a 
campaign  term  for  the  candidates  of  the 
Progressive  Party)  was  elected  to  office. 

Bingel  will  succeed  A.  Sandy  Bevis, 
who  has  announced  his  retirement. 

Schroeder  joins 
New  York  News 

Virgil  P.  Schroeder,  vicepresident  for 
operations  at  the  Washington  Post  since 
1975,  is  joining  the  New  York  Daily  News 
on  July  1  as  vicepresident  and  director  of 
operations. 

He  succeeds  Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh 
Jr.,  who  has  been  named  assistant  to  the 
president  at  the  News.  W.  H.  James  is 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News. 

Schroeder  is  a  veteran  of  nearly  20 
years  in  newspaper  production.  Rosen¬ 
burgh,  a  17-year  employe  of  the  News, 
served  as  circulation  sales  manager  and 
assistant  business  manager  before  he  be¬ 
came  operations  director. 
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Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  2648  2848  20'/b 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  IO'-'b  1048  3'/8 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  2244  23'/4  26 
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Harris  technology 
on  the 
job 


In  newspaper 
production, 

Harris  puts  innovative 
technology  to  work, 
saving  time  and 
money  for  papers 
throughout  the 
world.  With  copy 
processing  systems, 
advertising  layout 
terminals,  photo¬ 
composition  equipment, 
satellite  transmission 
systems,  web  offset 
presses,  inserting  and 

mailroom  eouipment.  Harris  2500  copy  Processing  System 

a\  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise 

The  newest  addition 
to  this  product  family  is  the 

Harris  2530  copy  processing  system.  Designed  and  priced  for 
smaller  newspapers,  it  provides  the  same  bottom  line  benefits 
that  other  Harris  2500  systems  do  for  large  metropolitan  dailies.  And 
allows  deadlines  to  be  pushed  back  so  papers  can  deliver  fresher  news. 

For  information  on  the  Harris  newspaper  production  system,  write: 
Harris  Corporation,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 
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Not  that  we’re  unhappy  to  have  big 
steel.  But  we  also  have  Koppers,  Gulf, 
Westinghouse,  W*G,  Rockwell,  Alcoa 
and  Heinz.  All  add  vitality  to 
Pittsburgh,  the  nation’s  third  largest 
headquarters  city. 

A  long  time  ago,  Pittsburgh  was  pretty 
much  a  blue  collar  market.  But  today. 


almost  one  of  every  four  household 
heads  is  in  the  technical/professional/ 
manager/  official  occupational  group. 

Pittsburgh  is  a  big,  booming,  balanced 
market— twelfth  among  all  SMSAs. 
Isn’t  it  time  your  marketing  plans 
reflected  this? 
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The  l^ttsburgh  Press 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
and 


l^ttsburgh  Post*Gazette 

Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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